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Pretty  Nan  Hartigan 


CHAPTER  I. 
NAN  HERSELF. 

"Sweet  as  the  flowers  in  her  arms, 
And  dowered  with  a  thousand  charms." 

"She's  too  young  for  the  like  of  you,  Danny  avic !  Too 
young  by  a  long  chalk,  man.  'Tis  a  fine,  strapping  woman 
over  thirty  year  of  age  that  yourself  needs  for  a  wife ;  an' 
you  getting  closer  up  to  the  two-score  every  day.  Not  that 
you  look  it,  Danny!  No  offence  meant.  You  know  that?" 

Dan  McGrath  answered  never  a  word.  So  Andy 
Hartigan  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  on  discours- 
ing, especially  as  the  subject  under  discussion  was  of 
exceptional  importance  to  him  and  his. 

"Never  was  there  a  better  neighbour  to  a  man  than 
your  own  good  self,  McGrath ;  but  what's  come  over  you 
at  all  these  days  to  be  seized  with  a  fancy  for  a  bit  of  a 
wildflower  thing  like  our  Nan  ?  Why,  bless  her,  there's  not 
a  serious  thought  in  that  shining  little  head  of  hers !  Every- 
thing is  but  come-day  and  go-day  with  her ;  an'  she's  flitting 
here  and  there  as  gay  an'  simple  as  if  the  grass  grew  for 
nothing  but  her  own  feet.  Nan?  There's  ne'er  a  girl  less 
fitted  for  being  brought  home  a  wife!  Look  otherwhere, 
man  dear,  an'  may  the  best  of  good  luck  go  with  you." 

McGrath,  whose  gaze  had  been  bent  upon  the  ground, 
while  Hartigan  talked  on,  now  looked  up,  meeting  the  older 
man's  twinkling  blue  eyes  with  such  a  depth  of  dogged 
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determination  in  his  own  deep-set  brown  ones,  that  Andy 
mechanically  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stared  at 
him  in  startled  surprise. 

"I'm  not  as  young  as  I  might  be,  certainly,  Andrew 
Hartigan,"  he  said,  slowly  and  bitterly,  "and  that's  a  fact 
hard  to  swallow — under  present  circumstances.  And  'tis 
true,  too,  that  I  have  left  it  late  in  the  day  to  look  for  a 
wife,  but  you  know  well  enough,  and  to  spare,  how  that 
came  to  pass !  Who  was  it  but  yourself  pointed  out  to  me, 
years  back,  what  my  duty  was  to  the  old  people,  and  one 
tied  to  his  chair  for  life  that  was  but  a  living  death?  And 
if  the  hour  has  come  when  I'm  free  to  think  for  myself  at 
last,  it  is  you  would  be  wanting — to  hinder  me,  and  yet  let 
a  Trevanion  pass  the  time  of  day  with  your  daughter  as 
often  as  it  pleases  his  high-and-mightiness  to  pull  up  his 
horse,  and  she  in  the  paddocks  gathering  flowers.  I  may 
not  be  as  young  and  good-looking  as  he  is,  Andrew  Hartigan, 
but  I'd  guarantee  you  peace  of  mind  had1  I  the  legal  right 
to  be  looking  after  the  girl,  who  is  a  child  no  longer  in  any 
other  man's  eyes  but  your  own." 

And  then,  as  if  sorry  he  had  said  so  much  to  his 
companion,  Dan,  jamming  his  old  felt  hat  closer  down  on 
his  thick  dark  hair,  faced  the  breeze  from  the  hills  with  a 
gruff  good-bye  to  Hartigan. 

But  his  departure,  desired  before,  did  not  now  suit 
Andy,  who  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Steady  man,  Danny,  steady !  It's  well  yourself  knows 
I'll  have  none  of  old  Mark  Trevanion's  sons  fooling  away 
the  time  of  any  daughter  of  mine.  Much  good  a  Trevanion 
would  mean  to  a  Hartigan,  an'  myself  an'  the  old  man  at 
daggers  drawn  this  many  a  long  day  past !  I  give  you  leave 
to  stand  between  the  likes  of  any  of  that  lot  of  young  black- 
guards and  my  girl,  morn,  noon,  or  night,  an'  my  blessing 
with  it !  But  that's  not  giving  you  leave  to  moither  the  girl 
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with  attentions  that  may  turn  her  against  you  entirely. 
There's  always  a  welcome  when  you  come  to  the  door,  and 
a  dish  of  tea  when  you  feel  inclined,  but  don't  tie  up  the 
horse  too  often,  for  young  hearts  soon  tire.  Take  that  tip 
from  me,  an'  you'll  find  it  a  good  one,  McGrath.  So  long." 

"So  long,"  said  the  other,  a  sudden  smile  brightening 
his  face  and  rejuvenating  it  wonderfully. 

Andrew  Hartigan  watched  him  until  he  was  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  trees  of  his  own  orchard,  noting  for  the 
first  time  in  their  mutual  acquaintanceship  the  proud  and 
independent  carriage  of  the  man's  sturdy  figure. 

"There's  real  sperrit  in  the  broad  shoulders  of  him," 
he  mused,  approvingly,  "an'  by  the  same  token,  'twas  the 
obstinate  divil  of  a  sperrit  that  looked  out  of  the  clear  eyes 
of  him  ten  minyits  ago !  He  won't  be  easy  daunted,  more 
power  to  him.  The  girl  might  do  worse  than  have  him  as 
a  husband,  and  he  with  a  nice  tidy  place  of  his  own,  and 
his  cattle  the  best  in  the  market.  But,  isha,  what  is  Nan 
but  a  childeen  in  her  heart  for  all  her  eighteen  years?" 

At  that  very  moment  the  childeen  came  into  sight — 
Anna  Grace  by  baptism,  but  "pretty  Nan"  Hartigan  by 
general  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  picturesque  Yerra- 
berra,  of  pastoral  fame. 

Andy's  "bluebell  bit  of  a  girsha,"  as  he  was  fond  of 
terming  her,  had  more  of  the  rosebud  about  her  than  the 
fragile  wildflower  of  the  hills. 

Pink-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  red-lipped,  her  soft  masses  of 
hair  one  burnished  glow  in  the  summer  light,  her  slender 
figure  all  grace  and  vivacity,  she  was  as  fair  a  vision  as  the 
heart  of  man  could  desire  to  see  on  this  old  earth  of  ours. 

With  a  sudden  pang,  Andy  realised  at  last,  now  that  his 
fond  father's  eyes  had  been  opened  by  his  friend  McGrath, 
that  the  days  of  Nan's  happy  childhood  were  indeed  over, 
and  that  her  feet  had  crossed  the  borderland  and  reached 
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the  land  where,  for  woman,  ever  waits  some  new  sorrow 
to  counterbalance  every  joy ! 

If  only  Teresa  had  lived!  But  the  angels  had  with- 
drawn her  from  his  arms  ere  Nan  had  reached  her  third  year 
— Nan,  who  was  so  like,  ah!  so  startlingly  like  to-day,  the 
young  mother  whose  grave  was  ever  green  and  flower- 
covered  in  his  breast. 

He  had  married  again  when  the  responsibility  of  rearing 
a  girl  child  had  pressed  heaviest  upon  him;  and  Katharine 
Hesketh  had  done  her  best  to  make  his  home  comfortable 
and  his  daughter  happy. 

There  were  other  children,  Katharine's  two  boys,  Luke 
and  John.  And  the  twins,  eleven  years  old  now,  idolised 
their  pretty  sister,  whose  good-natured  tolerance  of  their 
wildest  pranks  never  failed  them. 

"Daddums,  how  glum  you  look!  Is  anything  the 
matter?  Why,  your  hat  is  pushed  right  to  the  back  of  your 
head,  and  there's  smoke  coming  from  your  coat  pocket! 
Daddums,  daddums,  dear,  whatever  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself?" 

"Trying  to  burn  myself  out,  by  the  look  of  it!"  he 
chuckled,  as  Nan  drew  the  pipe,  still  lighted,  from  its  un- 
lawful place  of  repose,  where  he  supposed  he  must  have 
thrust  it  as  McGrath  went  away. 

"I'll  have  to  darn  the  hole  before  Katharine  sees  it," 
pouted  Nan,  who  was  not  fond  of  using  the  needle  and 
thread. 

Her  father  had  never  asked  Nan  to  call  the  second 
Mrs.  Hartigan  "mother,"  and  that  sensible  lady,  one  of 
whose  chief  attributes  was  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  never 
exacted  the  title.  Outside  the  home  Nan  spoke  of  her  as 
"Mrs.  Hartigan."  Within  its  walls  she  was  content  to  be 
"Katharine." 

No  one  could  ever  think  of  calling  Mrs.  Hartigan  by  a 
pet  name !  Even  Andy  had  never  dared  to  try. 
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"Well,"  said  her  father,  fixing  his  hat  respectably,  "it 
will  do  you  good  to  darn,  my  lady.  It's  high  time  you  gave 
up  gadding  about  the  fields.  No  doubt  you  speak  to  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that  bids  you  good-day." 

"Indeed,  I  do  not,  Dad !  It's  only  people  that  we  know 
well  who  stop  to  have  a  chat  when  they  meet  me  out. 
There's  old  Mr.  Dineen,  and  there's  Mrs.  Corbett,  and  young 
Jim  Henderson,  or  old  Sam  McCurtin" 

"Or  'young  Mr.  Trevanion'?"  Andrew  said  quietly. 
"You  were  talking  to  him  yesterday,  if  I'm  not  mistaken?" 

Nan's  cheeks  deepened  to  the  colour  of  a  damask  rose, 
and  her  eyes  fell  before  the  strange  intentness  of  her 
father's  gaze. 

"Yes,  Dad,"  she  said  meekly,  "I  was.  But  young  Mark 
Trevanion  isn't  old  Mark  Trevanion,  father  dear,  and  really 
he  is  so  kind  and  agreeable — so — so  very  gentlemanly  you 
see,  Dad" 

"I  see,  all  right,  my  girl,"  said  her  father  grimly.  "No 
doubt  the  young  man  is  all  you  say,  and  more.  But  he 
happens  to  come  of  a  stock  I  have  every  cause  to  dislike 
and  distrust,  an'  I'll  thank  you  to  mind  my  wishes  an'  give 
his  friendship  the  go-by!  I  mean  it,  Nan.  Do  you  mind 
me?  A  nod  of  your  head  an'  no  word  from  your  lips  from 
this  hour  forward,  for  young  Mark,  old  Mark,  or  any  other 
Trevanion." 

The  girl  fingered  the  petals  nervously  of  one  of  the 
flowers  she  carried,  and  there  was  a  slight  tremble  in  her 
voice  at  the  timid  expostulation,  "But,  Dad " 

"Sorra  a  'but'  there  is  about  it,"  Andy  said  sternly. 
"That's  surely  enough  for  my  daughter?" 

Nan's  head  bent  lower  over  the  flower. 

"Yes,  father,"  she  assented. 

And  Hartigan,  satisfied,  thought  he  had  settled  the 
matter  once  and  for  all. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
AT  THE  GATES  OF  "RAPHOE." 

Daniel  McGrath's  "tidy  bit  of  a  place"  was  not  far 
from  Hartigan's.  It  consisted  of  a  roomy  house,  built  on 
the  cottage  plan  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  verandah,  and 
of  well-tilled  acres  and  grazing  paddocks,  that  stetched  away 
for*  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  the  homestead, 
which  his  parents  had  known  first  as  but  a  four-roomed 
dwelling  falling  to  pieces  from  neglect. 

The  elder  McGrath  had  bought  the  place  for  the  pro- 
verbial song,  and  there  he  and  his  wife  had  laboured  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  make  a  decent  living  whilst 
their  children  were  young. 

There  had  been  five  little  McGraths,  but  in  a  year  when 
an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  raged  in  the  district,  two,  a  boy 
and  girl,  fell  victims  to  the  scourge,  and  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  by  the  lake,  where  soon  lay  many  other  children 
whom  no  strength  of  parental  love,  no  medical  skill,  could 
save. 

Moira  McGrath  was  never  the  same  woman  again  after 
she  had  lost  Pat  and  Eily,  and  she  never  worked  at  her 
daily  tasks  with  her  former  zest.  But  Barney  McGrath 
threw  himself  with  more  energy  than  ever  into  farming 
pursuits,  in  order  to  take  the  sharpest  edge  off  his  bitter 
grief. 
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The  surviving  children,  Dan,  "Dell,"  and  Stella,  grew 
up  strong  and  intelligent,  and  willing  to  do  their  part  upon 
the  place  which,  owing  to  an  occasional  wise  purchase  of 
extra  acres  and  of  cattle  from  his  neighbours  by  Barney, 
was  becoming  worth  while  owning. 

Prosperity  blessed  toil,  the  old  house  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  built;  and,  for  some  years,  a  fair  measure 
of  happiness  was  the  portion  of  the  McGrath  family. 

By  the  time  Dell  (short  of  Bidelia)  had  grown  to 
womanhood,  a  suitor  appeared  for  her  hand  in  the  person 
of  a  mining  manager,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  "Raphoe"  from 
Queensland.  Dell  reciprocated  his  love  for  her,  and  in  due 
course  they  were  married  and  went  away  to  Rockhampton 
to  live,  where  she  and  her  husband,  Jim  McGregor,  resided 
still. 

Stella,  the  pride  of  her  parents'  heart,  Stella  the  girl 
with  the  sweetest  of  soft  Irish  faces  and  voices,  had  less 
good  fortune  in  matrimony  than  her  sister,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  friends  and  relatives,  married,  one  fine 
morning  in  wattle-time,  a  handsome  but  worthless  young 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Gray,  a  man  addicted  to  drink,  who 
eventually  broke  her  heart  by  cruelty  and  neglect,  and 
deserted  her  at  last  when  she  could  barely  summon  up 
enough  physical  strength  to  travel  home  to  die. 

So  Stella  had  been  laid  to  rest  beside  little  Pat  and  Eily 
in  the  cemetery  above  the  bright  blue  waters  of  the  peaceful 
lake. 

But  from  that  time  forward  the  health  of  the  old 
couple  began  steadily  to  decline.  Moira  McGrath  was  first 
to  go,  and  she  went  gladly,  fortified  by  the  last  Sacraments 
of  Holy  Church. 

Dying,  she  had  whispered  to  her  grief -distraught  hus- 
band, "I  have  been  tired  a  long  time,  Barney,  and  the  heart 
of  me  ever  calling  out  for  the  little  ones  I'm  nowr  going  to, 
please  God." 
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Dan  had  thought  his  father  would  soon  follow  his 
faithful  wife,  but  God  willed  otherwise,  and  through  years 
of  painful  bodily  suffering  Bernard  McGrath  lived  on, 
entirely  helpless  at  the  last,  but  never  once  bereft  of  the 
keen  intelligence  that  had  built  up  his  earthly  fortune  under 
Providence. 

During  those  saddened  years  Dan  had  often  thought  of 
marrying  some  kindly  young  girl  who  would  join  with  him 
in  ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  invalided  father. 

Urged  by  an  impulse  less  of  affectionate  esteem  than 
of  expediency,  he  had  once  almost  asked  the  question  whose 
answer  might  have  placed  a  mistress  over  "Raphoe,"  and 
determined  the  bliss  or  bane  of  his  own  future.  The  girl 
his  mind  favoured  was  Betty  Brannigan,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

But  Andy  Hartigan,  the  only  man  he  had  cared  to 
confide  in  at  the  time,  had  speedily  put  the  "comether"  on 
the  contemplated  proposal  when  he  had  found  out  by  shrewd 
questioning  that  'twas  not  in  love  with  herself  the  lad  was 
at  all,  but  in  love  with  what  he  hoped  she  might  be  to  poor 
old  Barney, 

"Arrah,  is  it  putting  the  sore  heart  into  a  sadly  sore 
body  you  want  to  be  doing,  you  omadhaun  you?  Isn't  the 
old  man  content  to  the  hilt  as  he  can  be  in  this  life  with 
yourself  and  myself,  an'  all  the  rest  of  his  old  cronies 
attending  to  him  an'  deferring  to  him,  an'  making  him  feel 
he's  not  dead  yet  in  the  house  he  built  himself,  but  always 
the  master?  An'  would  ye  go,  with  a  few  words  out  of 
your  mouth,  to  a  girl,  an'  stop  the  whole  machinery? — 
settin'  up  a  mistress  in  the  place  of  the  woman  he  adored, 
an'  she  a  young,  thoughtless  bit  o'  a  thing  at  that  who'd 
soon  get  tired  of  waiting  on  the  helpless  poor  man  in  the 
chimney  corner !  Put  it  out  of  your  mind,  Danny  lad.  Your 
work's  cut  out  for  you  plain  enough.  Time  enough  for  the 
marrying,  by-and-by." 
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Betty  had  wedded,  long  since,  a  hotel-keeper  in  the 
adjoining  township,  and  report  had  it  that  she  "bossed"  the 
inn  and  its  owner  and  everybody  else  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  come  under  her  arbitrary  rule. 

And  looking  fondly  into  the  eyes  of  his  devoted  son  to 
the  last,  Bernard  McGrath  had  passed  away,  and  "Raphoe" 
and  all  that  was  part  and  parcel  of  it  was  Daniel's.  For 
the  McGregors  had  been  given  in  hard  cash,  after  Mrs. 
McGrath's  death,  the  portion  of  the  estate  that  was  Dell's. 

Dan  had  been  thankful  for  this  arrangement,  inasmuch 
as  that  it  left  him  without  any  feeling  of  obligation.  He 
could  not  force  himself  to  like  the  young  McGregors  simply 
because  they  were  his  nephews  and  nieces.  And  he  was 
determined  never  to  have  a  repetition  of  a  certain  holiday, 
when  the  McGregor  boys  played  "Old  Harry"  with  every- 
thing animate  and  inanimate  on  the  land  of  "Raphoe." 

Luke  and  John  Hartigan  were  of  a  different  type  of 
mischievous  boyhood,  and  had  already  climbed  themselves 
into  his  affections,  although  they  looked  at  him  with  their 
father's  bright  blue,  not  Nan's  changeful  haze)  eyes. 

As  Dan  entered  his  own  grounds  that  afternoon,  and 
stood  within  the  gates  to  take  in  the  view  once  again  which 
had  grown  even  dearer  to  him  since  he  had  dreamed  of  win- 
ning pretty  Nan  for  his  wife,  he  felt  the  memory  of  Andy's 
well-meant  rallying  upon  his  thirty-eight  years  weighing  him 
down  to  a  level  of  deep  and  dull  depression. 

If  in  his  best  friend's  eyes  he  had  already  entered  the 
sunless  vale  of  old  bachelordom,  what  an  old  fossil  he  must 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  that  friend's  daughter,  a  girl  who  had 
entered  but  a  week  or  two  ago  into  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
who  looked  at  least  two  years  younger  still ! 

But — and  he  thought  of  his  ill-fated  sister  Stella — had 
not  girls  as  fresh  and  pure  and  sweet,  as  innocent  of  the 
evils  of  the  world,  united  their  lot  with  that  of  men  nearer 
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to  them  in  age — only  to  find  out,  too  late,  that  the  God-given 
pearl  of  their  beautiful  womanhood  had  been  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who,  blind  to  its  splendour,  had  treated  it 
like  dross,  discolouring  it  with  their  own  vices,  trampling 
upon  it,  ruthlessly  destroying  it?  God  forbid  that  Anna 
Hartigan  should  ever  meet  with  a  like  fate! 

A  voice  broke  in  upon  his  musings — a  pleasant,  cultured 
voice,  a  man's. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr.  McGrath !  You  have  a  pony  or 
two  for  sale,  I  hear?  If  you  have  the  leisure,  I'd  like  to 
see  them,  with  the  object  in  view  of  securing  them,  should 
the  terms  suit." 

Young  Mark  Trevanion  was  at  his  gates ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  TREVANION  FAMILY. 

McGrath  turned  round  slowly,  ill-pleased.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  a  pair  of  prize  ponies  to  sell,  but  he  had  no 
mind  to  let  a  Trevanion  purchase  them.  For  a  moment  he 
was  tempted  to  say  that  they  were  already  sold.  But  Dan 
was  innately  truthful.  A  lie  would  have  stuck  in  his  throat. 

So  he  returned  the  greeting  civilly,  if  coldly,  and  took 
Mark  to  the  stables. 

Young  Trevanion's  eyes  had  been  busy  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  grounds.  "Raphoe"  was  a  property 
coveted  by  his  father,  and  he  did  not  wonder  at  it.  There 
was  no  better-looked-after  place  in  the  district,  with  the 
exception  of  their  own — "Treloar  Lodge." 

What  use  was  a  fine  house  and  land  of  the  kind  to  a 
single  man  like  this  McGrath,  who  was  said  to  be  a  con- 
firmed bachelor?  He  supposed  the  fellow  would  be  glad 
enough  to  sell  if  he  got  his  own  price.  But  "these  stiff- 
necked  Irishmen  were  none  too  easy  to  deal  with  when  rich 
land  was  in  the  question." 

He  found  "they"  weren't  a  whit  easier  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain with  when  horse-flesh  formed  the  question! 

For  Dan  put  a  steep  price  upon  "Old  Girl"  and 
"Dandy,"  showing  plainly  by  his  manner  that  he  "didn't 
care  a  hang"  if  he  never  disposed  of  the  two  beautiful 
creatures  that  had  whinnied  with  delight  at  his  approach. 
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However,  Mark  Trevanion's  nature  was  so  constituted 
that  the  more  he  was  baulked  the  more  he  was  determined 
to  succeed,  and  although  he  would  not  pay  the  price  asked 
by  their  owner  that  day,  he  went  away  mentally  vowing 
that  the  ponies  should  be  his  yet. 

Mark  was  a  decidedly  handsome  man  of  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  In  figure  tall,  he  was  well-proportioned,  and 
there  was  a  lithe  grace  in  his  every  action,  particularly  when 
mounting  or  dismounting  from  the  horses  he  favoured. 

His  features  were  of  the  classical  type,  his  eyes  of  the 
grey  hue  that  at  times  of  strong  emotion  merges  into  violet. 
His  complexion  was  healthy  and  tanned  by  out-of-doors 
sport  and  pursuits. 

His  voice,  his  manner,  had  a  peculiar  charm  of  their 
own  which  was  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  Trevanion 
family,  consisting  of  two  sisters  and  three  brothers,  of  whom 
Mark  was  the  youngest  and  most  popular. 

Mark  had  an  eye  for  beauty  in  whatsoever  shape  he 
found  it  and  howsoever  embodied.  There  was  a  strong  vein 
of  poetry  in  his  artistic  nature.  He  could  turn  a  rhyme 
with  ease,  paint  a  scene  more  than  passably,  and  play  and 
sing  well. 

Romance  and  adventure  appealed  to  his  complex  tem- 
perament, and  he  was  likely  to  seek  both  with  little  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  others.  He  meant  to  "live  his  life,"  he 
told  his  brothers;  but,  of  course,  he  must  "wait  a  little 
longer  until  the  dollars  rolled  in  more  quickly." 

His  father  kept  a  tight  hand  on  the  reins  of  home ;  and, 
although  he  did  not  mind  how  much  money  was  spent  on 
anything  that  added  to  the  value  of  his  property,  he 
positively  refused  to  give  any  of  his  sons  the  power  to  make 
"ducks  and  drakes"  otherwhere  of  his  thousands. 

There  were  folk  who  said  that  much  of  old  Mark 
Trevanion's  gains  were  ill-gotten.  But  his  dark,  forbidding 
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face,  whenever  such  a  rumour  was  brought  to  him  by  his 
daughters,  had  effectually  closed  the  lips  that  would  have 
opened  to  beg  him  to  bring  his  traducers  to  justice. 

His  sons  cared  little  what  was  said  of  him  or  them. 
They  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders,  or  laughed  lightly. 

Once,  however,  young  Mark  had  offered  to  "knock  the 
d lie"  down  a  tippler's  throat. 

And  the  threat  had  raised  him  in  general  opinion. 

Anyway,  people  said,  the  Ainsworth  blood  had  always 
shown  in  him  from  childhood;  his  mother  came  of  good 
stock  and  could  have  married  into  a  more  aristocratic  family 
still,  had  she  not  come  under  the  sinister  spell  of  the 
Cornishman,  who,  however,  had  not  made  her  as  indifferent 
a  husband  as  had  been  prophesied. 

The  other  sons,  Trevor,  Dick,  and  Owen  Trevanion, 
took  after  their  father,  and  were  of  his  heavier  build, 
swarthy  complexion,  and  variable  manner,  saluting  you  on 
the  road  one  day,  and  ignoring  your  presence  on  the  next. 

The  daughters,  Zilda  and  Isolde,  were  handsome  enough 
girls  of  their  individual  type.  Zilda  was  gipsy-like  with  her 
glossy  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  the  rich  colouring  of 
complexion  that  lends  them  picturesque  attraction.  Like 
her  brothers,  she  was  fond  of  outdoor  life  and  was  an 
accomplished  horsewoman,  and  first-rate  shot. 

Isolde  on  the  contrary,  taller  and  fairer,  and  less 
robust,  cared  little  for  strenuous  physical  exercise,  and  de- 
voted her  spare  time  to  book-lore  and  music.  Her  features 
resembled  her  brother  Mark's,  and  the  transparent  clearness 
of  her  skin  and  the  dreamy  softness  of  her  large,  grey  eyes, 
assisted  by  a  wealth  of  pale-gold  hair,  gave  her  face 
singularly  arresting  beauty. 

The  Ainsworth  pride  was  embedded  in  the  nature  of 
every  Trevanion.  Old  Mark  rejoiced  in  it  and  encouraged 
it;  for  he  was  a  man  who  little  loved  his  kind.  He  would 
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have  liked  to  make  Treloar  Lodge  a  sort  of  feudal  castle, 
and  himself  the  lord  of  the  lands  at  its  foot. 

As  it  was,  he  had  added  wings  and  towers  that  con- 
siderably strengthened  the  building,  using  one  of  the  two 
latter  for  an  observatory  and  private  office,  in  which  he 
often  spent  hours  alone  after  having  given  strict  instructions 
that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  on  any  pretext. 

Hospitality  was  mainly  exercised  by  the  sons  and 
daughters,  who  were  at  liberty  to  invite  their  friends  and 
entertain  them  for  weeks  at  a  stretch  if  they  liked,  so  long 
as  the  head  of  the  house  was  left  in  peace. 

The  Trevanion  family  was  one  of  the  special  clique  of 
moneyed  folk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yerraberra,  a  locality 
favoured  by  men  who,  having  retired  from  the  city  marts 
with  a  large  banking  account  to  their  credit,  were  glad  to 
purchase  estates  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  where  they 
could  have  new  prestige  as  wealthy  landowners,  and  marry 
off  their  daughters  to  men  wealthier  still,  who,  if  not  exactly 
squatters,  held  somewhat  of  the  same  footing  in  their  own 
country. 

The  rest  of  the  clique  comprised  the  Leylands,  whose 
name  was  identified  with  that  pastoral  district  in  particular, 
and  one  of  whose  sons  represented  it  in  Parliament;  the 
Allinsons,  whose  riches  were  but  of  mushroom  growth,  and 
the  pretensions  of  whose  offspring  afforded  constant  amuse- 
ment to  the  highbrows  of  the  circle;  the  Ventnors,  whose 
daughters  caused  a  sensation  in  the  city  annually  during 
Cup  week  by  their  up-to-date  dressing,  lavish  expen- 
diture, and  dashing  ways,  but  who  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  to  quote  Andy  Hartigan,  "stumped  round 
with  the  old  boy's  old  hats  on  their  heads  and  men's 
lace-up  boots  on  their  feet,  nagging,  an'  bossing,  an'  half- 
starving  the  poor,  misfortunate  divils  of  lads  that  were 
trying  to  earn  an  honest  penny  on  their  miserable  sod." 
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Andy's  people  had  been  amongst  the  first  settlers  in 
Yerraberra  that  had  met  with  success  on  the  land.  But, 
although  he  and  his  were  highly  respected  far  and  wide, 
and  his  farm,  "Rathkeale,"  one  of  the  best  kept  for  miles 
around,  and  his  finances  known  to  be  sound,  the  Hartigans 
belonged  to  the  class  and  creed  that  Yerraberra's  highest 
social  clique  refused  to  admit  within  the  pale  reared  by  their 
own  racial  prejudices  and  provincial  conceits ! 

Dealings  in  a  business  way,  yes !  "Sometimes  these 
people  have  the  very  choicest  of  commodities  for  sale,  and, 
as  for  cattle  and  pigs,  why,  who  can  hope  to  compete  with 
them?  But  one  can  easily  draw  the  line  where  social  inter- 
course is  concerned,  you  know!" 

The  Leylands  carefully  refrained  from  acts  of  petty 
snobbishness,  but  the  farmers  found  the  Allinsons  and 
Ventnors  almost  insufferable. 

To  the  older  settlers  the  young  Trevanions  only  very 
occasionally  gave  cause  for  offence ;  but  Mark,  senior,  was 
cordially  detested  by  them  all.  He  it  was  who  had  been 
the  steady  fomentor  of  sectarian  disputes  during  election 
campaigns,  who  had  ever  been  ready  with  truculent  speeches 
when  peaceful  compromises  were  to  have  been  made;  he 
who  had  imported  into  the  district  others  of  like  principles, 
who  toadied  to  his  strike-making  instincts  and  were  ripe 
for  any  rumpus  after  he  had  given  them  a  few  "shouts." 

At  the  last  Parliamentary  election,  Hartigan,  of  "Rath- 
keale," the  farmer's  candidate,  had  stood  an  excellent 
chance  of  "getting  in." 

But  the  tactics  of  the  more  astute  Trevanion,  who  was 
backing  up  his  opponent  by  money  and  influence  in  every 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  way,  had  at  the  last,  by  one 
of  those  unexpected  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fate,  won  a 
dearly-bought  victory  for  his  nominee,  by  the  last  influx  of 
votes. 
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And  the  celebrations  of  the  big  win  had  been  carried 
out  in  a  particularly  galling  manner  to  Andrew,  who,  other- 
wise, would  have  taken  his  defeat  in  true  sporting  spirit. 

Nothing  was  spared  Hartigan  that  clever  innuendoes 
and  sneers,  under  the  cloak  of  social  joviality,  could  accom- 
plish. So  the  farmer's  heart  had  grown  very  bitter  within 
him. 

Katharine  shared  his  indignation  against  old  Trevanion 
and  his  dishonourable  tactics.  But  she  had  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  chatting  confidentially  with  her  husband  in 
Nan's  presence. 

Hence  the  girl  had  little  idea  of  the  extent  of,  and  the 
numerous  reasons  for,  the  resentment  entertained  by  her 
father  against  the  owner  of  Treloar  Lodge. 

She  left  politics  to  her  stepmother,  who  never  neglected 
to  read  the  daily  paper,  and  never  seemed  tired  of  listening 
to  the  animated  conversations  carried  on  by  "Dad"  and  his 
male  friends,  which  the  girl  found  so  uninteresting,  and 
slipped  away  from  hearing  whenever  she  could. 

The  laws  of  the  land  seemed  made  for  arguing  about, 
she  sometimes  thought,  and  the  strange  part  of  it  all  was 
that  men  appeared  to  derive  the  keenest  enjoyment  from 
such  controversies ! 

Even  Luke  and  John  talked  "big"  about  "the  fellows 
who  drew  good  screws  and  made  cranky  laws,"  and  they 
were  the  first  to  gloat  over  the  newspaper  caricaturists' 
sketches  of  Premier  or  higher  potentate. 

Nan  was  younger  for  her  years  than  most  people 
thought  she  ought  to  be.  But  her  simplicity  was  not  by  any 
means  stupidity.  Much  still  lay  dormant  in  her  character, 
it  was  true,  that  had  been  purposely  brought  to  the  fore  in 
their  own  daughters  by  parents  more  worldly  in  their  ideas 
than  the  Hartigans,  and  who  were  in  their  own  judgment, 
and  in  that  of  others,  much  wiser  in  instilling  a  little 
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knowledge  of  the  world  into  youthful  hearts  before  they 
were  forced  into  its  arena  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Nan  had  certainly  a  lot  to  learn,  as  candid  young  lady 
friends  often  told  her.  But  even  the  most  knowledgeable  of 
these  did  not  care  to  destroy  the  innocent  illusions  that  were 
as  the  sheen  upon  the  lily  of  her  soul. 

Never  having  had  a  sister,  not  knowing  the  serene  and 
tender  depths  of  a  mother's  love,  pretty  Nan  did  not  miss 
the  girlish  friendship  which  is  usually  thrust  upon  a  girl  of 
her  age. 

She  was  never  unhappy  when  alone.  Her  love  of 
Nature  was  of  almost  extraordinary  intensity  and  often 
irritated  Mrs.  Hartigan,  who  preferred  the  society  of  human 
beings  to  that  of  trees  and  streams  any  day  in  the  week. 

Household  duties  were  not  neglected  by  her  step- 
daughter, especially  when  deliberately  planned  for  her ;  but, 
once  accomplished,  Nan  and  the  house  were  soon  some 
distance  apart. 

Later  on  she  would  appear,  laden  with  flowers,  ferns, 
and  wild  berries,  the  picture  of  health,  peace  of  mind,  and 
artless  maiden  loveliness. 

It  was  at  such  times  that  young  Mark  Trevanion  had 
happened  to  meet  her,  and,  fascinated  by  her  charms,  had 
seized  upon  any  pretext  for  addressing  her. 

Each  time  he  came  across  her,  and  of  late  he  seemed 
to  be  always  cropping  up  in  her  path,  he  talked  with  her 
a  little  longer  than  previously,  admired  her  floral  burdens, 
and  told  her  where  maidenhair  grew  fairest,  or  where  rarer 
specimens  of  wild  flowers  grew. 

He  had  promised  to  lend  her  an  illustrated  work  on 
botany,  on  the  day  her  father  had  alluded  to,  and  she  had 
promised  she  would  look  out -for  him  in  a  couple  of  days, 
by  which  time  he  would  have  secured  the  work,  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  How  could  she  pass  by  him  with  a  mere 
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nod  when  he  was  so  kind?  she  asked  herself.  Whatever 
would  he  think  of  her  if  she  refused  to  speak  to  him  again? 
No  one  ever  treated  her  so  courteously,  smiled  into  her  eyes 
so  brightly,  spoke  in  such  a  winning,  pleasant  way  to  her 
as  did  Mark  Trevanion. 

And  once  his  sister,  Isolde,  had  been  riding  with  him, 
and,  seeing  her  by  the  road-side,  had  smiled  at  her,  too,  just 
in  the  same  friendly  fashion  as  if  both  were  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality. 

People  could  say  what  they  liked,  Nan  decided,  the 
Trevanions  were  not  all  "stuck-up"  and  overbearing. 

As  Nan  had  walked  homeward  with  her  father  on  that 
afternoon,  a  sudden  depression  of  spirits  had  come  upon 
her,  and  taken  away  the  gaiety  from  her  step  and  from  her 
countenance. 

Andrew,  with  his  mind  full  of  Daniel  McGrath's  per- 
sonal revelation,  did  not  notice  any  want  of  vivacity,  but 
chatted  on,  finally  asking  her,  quizzically,  if  she  had  seen  his 
"old  friend,  Dan,"  as  she  came  up  the  rise  from  the  main 
road. 

She  endeavoured  to  adapt  herself  to  his  mood,  and  to 
answer  him  brightly. 

"It  is  Dan  Twomey,  you  mean,  Dad?"  (Dan  Twomey's 
hair  and  swallow's  nest  beard  were  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  and  his  body  bent  and  deformed  with  rheumatism). 
"Sally  Twomey's  grandfather?" 

"  'Deed  an'  it  isn't  then !  It's  Dan  McGrath  of  'Raphoe' 
I'm  speaking  of,  and  who  else?" 

Nan  laughed,  and  raised  her  eyebrows  in  surprise. 

"And  when  did  poor  Dan  get  so  old  then — tell  me  that 
if  you  can,  Mr.  Hartigan?"  asked  Nan  in  mischievous 
mimicry  of  her  father's  mellow  brogue. 

"Well,  sure,  'tis  no  boyeen  he  is,  Miss  Inquisitive,"  said 
Andy,  watching  her  face,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it 
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himself,  with  a  wink  in  the  two  corners  of  his  two  eyes. 

"Well,  he's  far  from  being  an  old  joker,  either;  and 
that's  no  disrespect,  but  your  very  own  name  for  Peter 
Moylan  and  Dinny  Hayes  and  the  rest  of  the  nice  old,  old, 
oh !  very  old,  decent  men  that  drop  in  to  see  are  you  home 
of  nights,  and  sit  by  the  fire  and  smoke,  and" 

"And  spin,  isn't  it?  Eh,  Nan?"  interrupted  her  father, 
with  "winks"  all  over  his  genial  face  now. 

"And,  I  said,  and  drink  hot  toddy,  yes,  an'  not  a  word 
of  a  lie  in  it  all,  and  then  take  you  out  in  the  cold,  and 
sometimes  in  the  rain,  to  see  them  safe  home,  you  dearest 
and  nicest  old  man  of  them  all !"  laughed  the  girl,  affection- 
ately squeezing  the  parental  arm.  "But,  of  course,  Mr. 
McGrath  isn't  'old'  like  that  at  all— not  at  all,"  with 
emphasis. 

"An'  how  do  you  know  that  he  isn't  fond  of  his  pipe 
and  his  toddy  an'  his  bit  of  a  fire,  misfortunate  bachelor 
that  he  is,  with  nobody  to  do  for  him  but  those  contrairy 
characters  of  a  Con  and  old  Anne  (old  again,  you  see!) 
an'  having  to  get  some  sort  of  comfort  out  of  a  lonely  life?" 

"I  suppose  it  is  lonely  enough  for  him  at  times,"  Nan 
said,  absently.  "But  why  shouldn't  he  enjoy  being  lonely 
if  he  wants  to  be  lonely,  Dad?" 

Hartigan  slapped  his  thigh  and  roared  with  laughter. 

"Well  said,  wise  head !  But  isn't  it  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  an'  it  Yerraberra,  that  the  same  'he'  doesn't  hunt  up 
some  agreeable  creature  of  his  own  age  an*  marry,  now  isn't 
it,  Nan,  an'  me,  too,  wishing  him  well?" 

"I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  when  he  was  at  our  place 
the  other  night,"  remarked  Nan  calmly,  and  in  dead  earnest, 
to  her  father's  inward  consternation.  ("Ask  him?  She'd 
do  it,  too,  the  simple  one  she  is,  and  have  his  heart  rolling 
in  to  her  feet,  without  ever  an  eye  on  it,  at  all,  at  all.  I 
must  go  easy,  an'  not  be  putting  ideas  into  her  head  that 
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she'll  carry  out  to  my  grief,"  he  thought ;  "an'  none  to  vow 
she  wasn't  put  up  to  it  by  her  silly  old  fool  of  a  father.") 

Aloud  he  said,  "Never  do  the  like  of  that  to  an  old 
bachelor,  girl  dear,  or  'twill  kill  friendship  entirely.  For 
there  is  ne'er  a  man  Jack  of  them  but  likes  to  believe  that 
every  girl  from  sweet  seventeen  to  seventy  is  setting  her  cap 
at  him.  Mind  that !  'Tis  wisdom  I'm  telling  you." 

Father  and  daughter  had  reached  their  own  home  door 
by  this,  and  had  been  literally  fallen  upon  by  the  twins 
(generally  alluded  to  as  such),  Luke  and  John,  who  had 
just  been  released  from  the  durance  vile  of  a  task  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  mother  for  robbery  under  arms, 
conducted  on  bushranging  principles  to  the  upset  of  the 
nerves  of  Melia,  the  new  and  ever-young  kitchen  maid. 

And  Katharine  herself  was  coming  down  the  passage, 
smiling  her  rather  sunless  smile,  and  dressed  with  her  usual 
careful  attention  to  neatness  and  suitability  of  apparel. 

She  had  a  look  of  thorough  capability  about  her. 
Strength  of  character  was  evident  in  the  thin  face,  with  its 
somewhat  high  cheekbones  and  pointed  chin,  Roman  nose, 
and  grey-blue,  observant  eyes. 

She  was  a  conscientious  woman  and  a  treasure  as  a 
housewife.  And  she  sincerely  loved  her  husband.  She  had 
not  much  love  left  over  to  give  to  Nan,  but  she  did  her 
duty  by  her  step-daughter  according  to  her  lights. 

Andy  was,  in  her  opinion,  far  too  indulgent  to  the  girl, 
who  would  have  been,  she  firmly  believed,  of  far  more 
assistance  to  her,  his  wife,  and  to  himself,  had  she  been 
consistently  subjected  to  the  stricter  discipline  which  had 
been  her  own  portion  throughout  a  carefully-guarded  girl- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
"A  NOD,  BUT  NEVER  A  WORD." 

"What  has  become  of  your  pretty  bush-flower  maiden?" 
young  Mark  Trevanion  queried,  one  beautiful  afternoon,  of 
the  sparkling  mountain  stream  that  seemed  always  to  laugh 
at  his  frequent  appearances  beside  it ;  and  of  the  unseen 
nymphs  of  the  romantically-situated  ferny  dell  where,  until 
quite  recently,  he  had  never  failed  to  "accidentally"  come 
upon  Miss  Nan  Hartigan  at  her  favourite  occupation  of 
gathering  maidenhair  or  making  dainty  posies  of  the  fairest 
things  in  bush  grasses  and  blossoms.  "I  haven't  seen  her  by 
her  own  sweet  self  for  this  fortnight  past,  and  yet  very  faith- 
fully did  she  promise  with  truest-looking  eyes  and  lips  to 
let  me  instruct  her  in  botany's  fascinating  lore.  Has  she 
found  a  glen  more  suitable  still  for  the  shrining  of  her 
charms,  or  can  it  be,  perish  the  awful  chance!  that  she  is 
beginning  to  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  into  Yerraberra's 
hall  hops,  and  mothers'  meetings,  and  the  various  other 
weakly  attempts  to  keep  the  town  alive,  which  I  see  recorded 
in  our  uninteresting  rag,  the  miscalled  'Southern  Star'? 
Whenever  she  wanders  otherwhere  than  in  these  social  by- 
ways, O  listening  naiads  of  this  merry  stream,  guide  me 
to  her  side!  For,  in  truth,  your  own  charms  fail  utterly 
to  attract  me  when  she  is  far  from  view." 

The  shining  waters  laughed  more  gaily  in  his  face,  the 
flippant  breezes  ran  impertinent  fingers  through  his  hair  as 
he  bared  his  head  that  he  might  share  the  fuller  in  the 
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fragrant  coolness  of  this  enchanting  strip  of  bushland,  so 
far  left  untouched  by  man,  the  ruthless  adventurer. 

The  sunbeams  peered  through  the  branches  of  the  tall 
trees  mischievously,  and  seemed  to  smile  across  at  each  other 
and  say :  "What  have  we  here — 

A  love-lorn  youth  that  seeks  his  Rosalind? 

Or  faithless  knight  that  would  new  pastime  find  ?" 

Mark  stood  there,  deep  in  thought,  amid  their  gleeful 
play  about  him  and  around  him.  Some  malicious  imp  had 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  it  was  probable  the  lovely  maiden 
of  the  wood  was  much  less  artless  than  she  seemed,  and 
that  she  might  not  be  unaware  of  the  number  of  times  he 
had  sought  her  company  in  that  picturesque  but  secluded 
spot.  Was  she  really  as  refined  and  reserved  as  she  had 
appeared  to  be?  Might  she  not  have  treated  his  offer  to 
instruct  her  in  the  science  of  plants  and  flowers  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  joke,  and  have  gossiped  about  it 
to  bosom  friends  he  knew  not  of? 

His  brow  grew  dark  as  his  father's  at  the  mere  idea, 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  desire  to  harbour.  Was 
it  not  part  of  the  girl's  fascination  for  him,  said  his  better 
self,  that  she  was  like  a  being  apart  from  the  common  herd, 
that  she  seemed  untouched  by  worldly,  sordid  things,  and 
was  not  a  whit  concerned  about  anything  appertaining  to 
them?  Surely  that  spirit  was  as  guileless  as  any  in  Life's 
purer  realms  and  communed  only  with  what  was  as  lovely 
and  remote  from  earthly  coarseness  as  herself  ? 

Nan  was  beautiful,  not  merely  pretty,  in  his  eyes.  The 
durability  of  her  beauty  depended,  in  his  opinion  at  present, 
upon  the  thoughts  and  fancies  and  desires  to  which  her 
imagination  was  willing  to  give  rein. 

All  the  poetry  in  Mark  Trevanion's  soul  (and  it  held 
much)  had  been  stirred,  time  and  again,  by  the  vision  of 
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this  simple,  innocent  girl  wandering  happily  wherever 
Nature  smiled.  Heaven  alone  knew  what  exquisite  dreams 
had  been  hers  as  she  sat  on  these  lichen-covered  boulders! 
— dreams,  most  probably,  in  which  human  love  had  never 
figured,  and  which,  he  almost  hoped,  never  would ! — unless 
(he  smiled,  looked  grave  again,  then  sighed) — unless!  ah, 
well,  who  could  say  what  the  future  held  in  store  for  her, 
for  him — perhaps  for  both ! 

There  was  a  whirr  in  the  branches  close  to  where  he 
was  standing  lost  in  reverie,  and  a  bird  flew  out,  and  up — 
up — to  the  cloudless  sky  above. 

The  spell  was  broken !  He  replaced  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  gave  a  last  look  around  to  see  if,  by  any  chance,  a 
pair  of  bright  hazel  eyes  were  within  smiling  distance,  then 
retraced  his  steps,  caring  little  now  where  he  strolled,  but 
in  better  humour  with  himself  than  when  he  had  first 
entered  the  glade,  and  soon  broke  into  song,  as  was  his 
wont  when  quite  alone: — 

"And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  my  thirst! 
Then  flashed  a  yellow  gleam  across  the  world ; 
And  where  it  smote  the  ploughshare  in  the  field, 
The  ploughman  left  his  ploughing  and  fell  down 
Before  it !    Where  it  glittered  on  her  pail, 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking  and  fell  down 
Before  it;  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought, 
'The  sun  is  rising,'  tho'  the  sun  had  risen." 

The  rich  tones  of  his  voice  rang  clear  and  wondrous 
sweet  to  hidden  ears,  and  so  does  every  word  impress  itself 
upon  truer  followers  of  the  Holy  Grail  than  was  he.  Down 
a  natural  avenue  of  trees  he  came,  his  lifted  face  a  knight's 
returning  from  a  field  of  battle,  or  from  duel  nobly  fought 
for  some  high-born  maiden's  sake. 

As  such,  at  any  rate,  he  appeared  to  the  girl,  who,  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  lost  momentarily  the  power  to 
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move,  through  sheer  fright  at  the  remembrance  of  her 
father's  command. 

To  "nod,"  but  not  to  speak  a  word  to  the  only  man 
she  knew  who  approached  in  any  particular  the  hero  of  her 
girlish  dreams?  Was  Dad  really  in  earnest  when  he  had 
exacted  that  strange,  discourteous  promise  from  her!  Ah, 
yes !  For  he  had  looked  so  stern. 

Only  a  few  moments  ago  and  there  had  been  no  other 
sound  in  this  recently  selected  ferny  grot  but  the  musical 
trickle  of  a  miniature  waterfall  sliding  down  the  rocks  like 
a  living  thread  of  silver. 

Then  had  come  music  glorious  to  her  ears  as  the  chant 
of  pilgrims  bound  for  the  Holy  Land  of  which  she  had  just 
been  reading  in  a  book  presented  to  her  by  the  parish  priest. 

Her  heart  had  begun  then  to  beat  so  fast  that  she  could 
not  easily  collect  her  thoughts  to  decide  as  to  which  bush 
track  it  would  be  best  to  turn  ere  the  advancing  singer  saw 
her  crouch  in  her  nest  of  ferns. 

Obey  her  good  father  she  must,  and  would.  But,  oh, 
how  harsh  now  her  bounden  duty's  ringing  notes ! 

She  made  a  movement  to  arise,  and  at  that  moment 
Mark  saw  her,  and,  ere  he  spoke,  noted  with  surprise  that 
the  little  flower-face,  which  had  never  before  looked  up  at 
him  with  anything  but  welcome  sweet  and  shy,  was  rapidly 
paling,  and  that  the  soft  eyes  were  wide  with  what  seemed 
fear  of  himself ;  and,  to  add  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin, 
that  the  only  greeting  he  was  likely  to  get  was  the  stiff, 
dignified  little  inclination  of  the  head  that  might  have  been 
more  fitly  given  by  some  haughty  dame  of  feudal  days  to 
one  she  deemed  but  vassal. 

The  daintily-shaped  head  had  deliberately  turned  itself 
away.  He  was  supposed  to  pass  on,  was  he?  How  absurdly 
this  child-woman  was  acting,  to  be  sure ! 

"Why,  what  have  I  done  to  incur  your  displeasure, 
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Miss  Nan?"  he  asked,  in  his  most  courteous  tones — tones, 
indeed,  which  reminded  the  sensitive  girl  of  the  greater 
education  and  social  advantages  which  were  undeniably  his, 
and  of  her  own  indebtedness  to  him  for  many  little  kind- 
nesses that  were  none  the  less  agreeable  to  her  because  they 
had  been  to  her,  on  first  acquaintance,  rather  of  the  pat- 
ronising kind,  warming  into  natural  friendliness  by 
degrees.  "Aren't  you  going  to  speak  to  me  to-day,  little 
girl?  I  have  been  looking  out  for  you  for  days  past,  in 
order  to  get  you  well-started  on  botany.  See.  I  have  a 
text-book  in  my  pocket.  I  can  explain  its  first  chapters 
now,  if  you  care  to  begin?" 

But  Nan  had  arisen  light  as  a  fay  from  her  ferny  nest, 
and  was  already  walking  away  fast  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  on  which  his  own  feet  were  set.  Apparently  she  had 
not  caught  the  meaning  of  what  he  was  saying,  if  indeed, 
she  had  heard  a  word  of  it  at  all  in  her  evident  agitation. 

That  Nan  was  perfectly  conscious  of  her  discourtesy  to 
Mark,  seemed,  however,  a  certainty.  Sorrow  for  it  was  in 
every  line  and  curve  of  her  retreating  figure. 

Seeing  this,  Mark  felt  a  strong  desire  to  hurry  after 
her  and  demand  or  coax  an  explanation  of  her  studied 
coldness  of  manner.  But,  although  a  man  capable  of  the 
utmost  intensity  of  feeling,  young  Trevanion  had  other 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  control  his  impulses,  and  he 
decided  to  let  things  take  their  course.  The  girl,  he  said  to 
himself,  was,  after  all,  not  willingly  uncivil  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  her  own  strange  conduct  was  making  her  feel 
very  miserable.  "Any  fool  could  see  that!" 

So  he  stayed  where  he  was  and  watched,  with  eyes 
now  full  of  tenderness,  the  forlorn  little  form  disappear 
from  sight. 

"Some  old  mischief-maker  has  been  at  work,  I'll  be 
bound,  and  told  her  some  yarn  that  has  prejudiced  her 
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against  me  for  the  time.  Mixed  the  elder  up  with  the 
younger  Mark,  as  likely  as  not !  My  honoured  father  seems 
in  strange  disrepute  amongst  these  country  yokels.  This  is 
the  first  act  of  the  comedy.  Well,  perhaps  I  shall  have  a 
hand  in  the  second.  For,  my  pretty  Nan  Hartigan,  we  are 
never  again  going  to  part  like  this !  No,  not  if  I  know  it ! 
My  dear  little  Flower  Maiden,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  me  so 
easily.  It  has  but  given  an  incentive  to  my  wooing  of  your 
regard,  little  Nan;  for  I'm  now  pretty  sure  that  I'm  falling 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  you,  speak  or  not  speak,  as 
you  will!" 

Nan  reached  the  main  track  that  led  homeward,  with 
her  eyes  so  full  of  hot  tears  that  she  did  not  see  clearly 
where  she  was  going,  and  bumped  prosaically  against  a 
well-built  figure  proceeding  from  the  opposite  direction. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  very  sorry  to  be  so  rude," 
she  was  murmuring  absent-mindedly,  when  Dan  McGrath's 
deep  voice  said  anxiously,  "Is  anything  wrong  with  you, 
Nan  ?  You  seem  worried ;  your  eyes  are" 

He  paused  tactfully  ere  "full  of  tears"  could  complete 
the  sentence,  because  he  felt  rather  than  saw  that  Nan 
would  sooner  have  met  any  stranger  at  that  moment  than 
himself.  There  were  many  simple  reasons  to  account  for  a 
sudden  rush  of  tears  to  the  beautiful,  childlike  eyes.  Yet 
Dan  felt  genuinely  troubled.  Nan  Hartigan's  expressive 
face  was  noted  for  its  angelic  serenity,  not  for  this  entirely 
human  look  of  aggrieved  sadness,  the  sadness  of  inward 
wounds  which  bordered  upon  a  very  woman's  stormy  out- 
burst of  tears ! 

The  clear  light  of  day  showed  up  all  the  more  plainly 
the  girl's  desperate  effort  at  composure.  Her  hurt,  whatever 
shape  it  took,  was  evidently  recent.  Somebody  had  annoyed 
her,  or  some  happening  had  cut  her  to  the  heart,  was  Dan's 
belief.  She  was  not  coming  from  home,  or  he  might  have 
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thought  that  Mrs.  Hartigan  had  been  finding  fault  with 
her.  Still,  even  if  such  had  been  the  case,  it  was  well  known 
that  Nan  and  her  step-mother  got  on  too  well  together  for 
any  serious  differences  to  arise  between  them.  Anyway,  he 
determined  he  would  make  full  use  of  the  new  prerogative 
conferred  upon  him  by  her  father,  and  find  out,  if  at  all 
possible,  who  it  was,  man  or  woman,  that  had  "put  the 
heart-broken  look  into  the  child's  pretty  face." 

So  he  allowed  the  girl  to  think  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  her  stammered  words  of  assurance  that  nothing  at  all 
was  the  matter  with  her,  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
after  her  as  she  hurried  along  the  road,  and  then,  with  his 
observant  eyes  strangely  aglow  with  a  new  thought,  turned 
swiftly  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  had  seen  Nan 
Hartigan  come. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CON  DORGAN  AND  ANNE  HAVE  A   FRIENDLY  SPAR. 

"Misunderstanding's  comedies  lead  on  to  countless 
tragedies." 

"Con!  Con!  Oh,  but  'tis  tired  out  with  the  callin'  of 
you,  I  am,  man  alive !  An'  your  dinner  pipin'  hot  on  the 
table  to  cool  at  its  leisure,  waiting  on  your  pleasure  to  eat 
it,  after  me  tryin'  to  have  it  ready  to  the  minyit  by  the 
clock.  'Tis  a  heart-scald  you  are,  though  the  master  does 
think  a  power  of  you — whin  you're  off  the  drink,"  old 
Anne  mentally  added. 

"I'm  comin',  Anne  Monahan,  I'm  comin'!  'Tis  well 
ye  never  entered  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  or  himself 
would  have  had  the  bad  time!  Twas  but  down  at  the  tap 
I  was,  doing  me  best  to  come  in  nate  and  clean  as  a  gentle- 
man into  your  kitchen,  an'  your  voice  risin'  an'  fallin'  like 
a  hurdy-gurdy  with  your  'Con'  and  'Con'  again,  till  me 
nerves  was  fair  tore  to  pieces." 

"Nerves,  is  it  ?  A  big  strappin'  fellow  like  yourself  to 
be  talkin'  of  nerves  like  some  of  the  girls  of  the  day  that 
don't  want  to  put  in  an  hour's  hard  work  if  they  can  get 
out  of  it !  Sit  down  there  in  your  chair,  an'  let  me  see  how 
your  nerves  will  make  friends  with  your  dinner.  'Tis  well- 
cooked  an'  savoury,  if  I  do  say  it  myself." 

"Ah,  there's  no  denyin'  you're  the  grand  cook  entirely, 
Anne  Monahan!  The  master  himself  is  always  quick  to 
give  you  that  credit.  How  did  his  own  dinner  go  down 
with  him  to-day?" 
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"Nothing  like  it  should  have,  Con  Dorgan.  There's  a 
change  over  him  these  eight  days  past.  He's  aither  sittin' 
grumpy  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch,  or  he's  wanderin'  about 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  inside  his  own  gate  or  along  by 
his  neighbour's,  seemin'  to  think  something  out  that's  got 
lodged  somewhere  in  his  head." 

"Faith,  then,  it  don't  interfere  with  him  when  there's 
anything  to  be  done  about  the  place,  or  with  the  looking 
after  of  myself,  that  lives  but  for  pl'asing  him  an'  doin'  me 
part  with  the  land  and  the  animals  that  do  belong  to  him. 
The  master  has  the  eye  of  an  eagle  an'  the  ear  of  a  hawk, 
an'  he  never  walks  in  his  sleep.  If  there's  anything  at  all 
moitherin'  him,  be  sure  I'll  soon  see  it  with  me  own  two 
eyes." 

"Don't  have  too  much  consate  about  yourself,  Con 
Dorgan!  It  sometimes  takes  the  eye  of  a  woman  to  see 
what's  in  the  wind.  An'  whisper  now !  'Tis  in  love  he  is 
gettin',  an'  the  fever  comes  worse  to  thim  that  have  left 
their  twenties  behind  thim !  Yes,  ye  needn't  hold  your  fork 
so  high  up  in  the  air  wid  a  bit  of  meat  stuck  on  it  like  the 
wing  of  a  bird,  the  master's  gettin'  deeper  an'  deeper  in 
love  every  hour  of  the  day,  an'  there's  never  a  know  we 
can  know  what's  to  become  of  us  two  that's  served  him  so 
well,  should  he  be  lucky  with  the  girl  of  his  heart,  an'  marry, 
an'  bring  her  home  here  to  live." 

"The  master  'in  love,'  an'  he  so  close  on  to  forty? 
What  nonsense  is  this  that  ye've  got  by  the  heels,  Anne 
Monahan?  But  if  'tis  convinced  ye  are  that  he  is  (would 
ye  mind  fillin'  me  cup  again?)  in  love,  perhaps  ye  could 
tell  me  where  I  might  be  lay  in'  me  hand  on  the  girl?  If  ye 
know  the  wan  thing,  then  ye  know  the  other !  Who  is  it, 
an'  is  she  near  his  own  age,  or  a  bit  beyond?  Ye  won't 
say  she's  aither?  Glory  be  to  goodness,  ye  don't  mean  that 
the  man's  thinkin'  of  the  widow  Rush  that's  old  enough  to 
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be  his  own  grandmother?    An'  she  with  two  husbands  in 
the  cemetery  already !" 

"I  don't,  an'  I  don't  say  'tis  one  near  to  his  own  age, 
nor  beyond  it,  that's  in  the  master's  mind.  I  know  nothing, 
Con,  nothing  at  all  that  way !  But  a  man  of  his  years  don't 
go  broody  over  a  woman  of  sinse  an'  knowledge  of  the 
world's  ways;  for  such  a  wan  would  take  good  care  of 
that,  an'  give  him  the  wave  of  the  hand  when  she  was 
ready  for  him  to  say  the  word.  No !  Tis  whin  they're 
not  sure  of  how  the  askin'  will  go,  that  they  get  disturbed 
in  their  food  an'  drinks,  an'  wear  out  the  soles  of  their 
boots,  trampin',  trampin'  like  the  ideas  that  go  walkin' 
through  their  mind  settin'  thim  all  onaisy." 

"Be  the  powers,  but  you  know  a  lot  more  about  the 
min  than  I  ever  gave  you  credit  for,  me  wise  woman  of 
Raphoe !"  said  Con  Dorgan,  admiringly,  as  he  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  kitchen  table.  "How  is  it  at  all  that 
ye  never  got  married?" 

"Well,"  said  Anne,  starting  to  clear  the  table,  "if  I  say 
'twasn't  for  the  want  of  being  asked,  ye'd  maybe  snigger 
to  yourself  at  the  old  fool  of  a  woman  (faith !  that  ye  would, 
deny  it  as  ye  can),  an'  look  on  it  as  consolation  I  was 
givin'  myself  for  bein'  left  behind  at  Skerries;  so  'tis  the 
full  truth  I'll  tell  ye,  an'  never  a  word  of  it  a  lie;  I  was 
goin'  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  finest  min  that  ever  put 
his  foot  on  Irish  sod,  an'  a  woman  of  evil  tongue  came 
between  us  an'  in  the  end  made  a  match  between  him  an' 
her  own  daughter;  an'  a  mighty  unhappy  time  they  had 
after!  But  I  was  far  away  from  him,  an'  that  broke  my 
heart  an'  spoiled  my  life,  by  thin.  An'  somehow,  since  the 
ocean  was  put  between  us  nothing  seems  to  matter  but 
doing  me  work." 

"Ah!  'twas  the  hard  luck  ye  had,  Anne,  an'  I'm  sorry; 
but,  woman,  dear,  sure  the  world  was  full  of  finer  min 
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than  himself,  after  all,  who  listened  to  the  poison  tongue 
instead  of  to  the  voice  of  the  girl  he  loved !  Why  didn't 
ye  put  him  out  of  your  mind  an'  heart  entirely,  an'  make 
room  for  a  better  to  step  into  his  shoes?" 

"Because  I  was  born  faithful,  Con  Dorgan,  that's  why! 
Yerra,  don't  tell  me  you've  come  to  your  own  time  of  life 
without  knowin'  the  feelin' !  I'll  be  bound  'twasn't  wan 
girl's  heart  ye  broke,  but  two  or  three  in  the  days  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  Great  Book  we  can't  unclose! 
For  'tis  the  wheedlin'  way  that's  left  to  you  yet ;  an'  'tis 
quite  possible  that  a  good-lookin'  face  once  looked  out  at 
you  from  the  streams  ye  fished  in  whin  a  lad." 

And  skilfully  dodging  the  dish-towel  Con  snatched  up 
to  throw  at  her  head,  Anne  went  out  into  the  sunny  back 
yard  to  feed  the  dogs  with  the  remains  of  the  meal. 

Con  strode  off  to  the  stables  with  a  sadder  face  than 
the  joking  words  seemed  to  warrant  bringing  there.  But 
Anne  had  happened,  by  her  careless  question,  to  revive 
memories  that  Con  would  fain  keep  deep  buried. 

Looked  upon  for  years  as  a  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
Cornelius  Dorgan  was,  in  reality,  a  widower. 

Looked  upon  but  as  a  man  who  had  earned  his  living 
as  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-work  all  his  life,  he  had  been  a 
well-to-do  storekeeper  in  a  mining  township  in  his  younger 
days.  Enterprise  and  geniality  of  manner  had  done  wonders 
for  him  when  he  came  from  Ireland  and  sought  his  fortune 
at  the  gold  rushes.  His  name  was  still  legible  enough  in 
old  ledgers  of  prominent  Melbourne  firms.  His  credit  had 
been  good,  his  prospects  bright. 

But — he  had  married  foolishly,  and  an  extravagant  and 
pleasure-loving  wife  had  soon  played  ducks  and  drakes  with 
his  profits. 

Passionately  fond  of  her,  the  man  gave  in  constantly 
to  her  whims  and  fancies;  then,  when  he  found  she  was 
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really  indifferent  to  him,  and  only  really  cared  for  what  he 
could  give  her,  he  took  to  drink,  and  the  ruin  of  home  and 
happiness,  peace  and  prosperity,  was  soon  completed. 

When  at  last  dire  poverty  came,  vain,  selfish  Florrie 
Dorgan  disappeared ;  and,  unsuccessful  in  tracing  her  where- 
abouts, her  husband  had  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into 
drinking  excesses. 

His  former  toadying  friends  had  long  before  deserted 
him.  He  began  to  wander  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, a  wretched  man,  caring  little  what  became  of  his 
wretched  and  degraded  life. 

From  this  dangerous  stage  of  his  existence  he  had  been 
rescued  by  a  missionary  priest,  who  eventually  got  a  kindly 
old  parish  priest  to  employ  him  as  coachman  and  give  him 
a  chance  to  live  respectably  once  again ;  after  which  Bernard 
Dan's  father,  had  continued  the  good  work. 

Con  had  never  been  quite  able  to  conquer  the  craving 
for  "the  drink";  and  the  disease  occasionally  manifested 
itself  in  a  sudden  and  severe  form. 

When  this  happened,  retribution  at  Nature's  hands  soon 
befell  him,  and  between  the  physical  after-effects  and  the 
torments  of  his  own  conscience  over  breaking  the  pledge, 
Con  Dorgan  would  not  be  his  own  man  for  many  weeks. 

So  Dan  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  and  was  always 
well  seconded  by  Anne  Monahan,  his  trusted  old  house- 
keeper, who  had  been  told  a  little  of  Con's  history,  but 
who  knew  nothing  of  his  marital  experiences. 

Neither  McGrath  nor  her  shrewd  self  had  the  remotest 
idea  that  Dorgan's  life-story,  sordid  enough  in  all  conscience 
as  part  of  it  had  been,  would  affect  in  the  slightest  degree 
Daniel  McGrath's  future.  But,  after  all,  as  Anne  would 
have  said  herself,  "It's  the  quarest  things  that  come  to  pass, 
and  in  the  quarest  way  of  all." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"WHEN  THE  TIME  CAME  ROUND." 

Andrew  Hartigan  had  never  given  much  thought  to 
his  daughter's  future,  partly  because  of  his  busy  life,  partly 
becausei  he  did  not  want  to  face  losing  her  from  his  side. 
And,  as  his  neighbour,  Dan  McGrath,  had  pointed  out  to 
him,  in  his,  her  father's  eyes,  she  was  still  but  a  child. 

He  had  gloried  in  seeing  Nan  grow  up  naturally  and 
sweetly  as  a  flower,  and  he  wanted  her  to  remain  unspotted 
from  the  world  as  long  as  it  was  humanly  possible  that  she 
could  be. 

He  had  left  all  deep  and  serious  thought  about  her 
"until  the  time  came  round  to  himself"  to  have  to  do  it. 

And  now  that  "the  time"  had  given  warning  of  its 
coming  in  a  totally  unexpected  way,  Hartigan  felt  both 
aggrieved  and  troubled. 

Katharine,  so  capable  in  every  other  particular,  might 
fail  him  in  tackling  this  new  problem.  It  would  never  do 
to  precipitate  matters  by  either  joking  about,  or  talking 
seriously  of,  a  matrimonial  future  to  the  girl  herself. 

He  thought  uneasily  of  marriages  made  too  early  and 
made  too  soon  in  the  proverbial  disastrous  fashion.  There 
had  been  numerous  ones  of  the  kind  in  the  district  within 
the  last  few  years. 

After  all,  Dan  McGrath  was  wise  enough  in  his  way, 
and  his  recent  remarks  had  sense  enough  in  them,  he 
grudgingly  conceded.  Dan  saw  farther  afield  than  most 
and  was  a  good  fellow  through  and  through. 
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If  only  "Heart-o'-Gold"  had  been  spared  to  him.  Ah ! 
it  was  now,  after  all,  that  he  missed  her  sorest! 

And,  through  misty  eyes,  he  pictured  what  his  first 
wife  would  have  looked  like  had  she  lived  on  in  health  and 
strength,  and  been  companioning  the  young  daughter  who 
had  not  yet  realised  all  she  had  lost  on  earth  when  her 
mother  ceased  to  exist  on  this  mortal  sphere. 

Andy  rarely  spoke  of  his  first  wife  to  Nan  under  any 
other  title  than  that  of  "Heart-o'-Gold."  It  was  a  name 
sacred  to  themselves,  saving  Katharine's  feelings,  and  had 
often  proved  convenient  to  use  when  the  utmost  privacy 
was  desired. 

When  Nan  had  received  her  earliest  training  at  her 
father's  hands,  the  remark,  "Heart-o'-Gold  would  not  like 
you  to  do  that,"  had  always  proved  effective  as  a  corrective 
and  deterrent  in  childish  faults. 

And  the  child  herself  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it 
that  she  had  often  turned  it  about  to  apply  to  himself  when, 
to  her  budding  mind,  he  had  appeared  to  deserve  being 
expostulated  with ! 

He  was  not  quite  sure  to  the  present  moment  that  she 
had  not  longed  to  say  "Heart-o'-Gold  would  not  like  you 
to  do  that"  when  he  had  married  again! 

Not  that  he  ever  regretted  his  second  marriage. 
Katharine  was  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  he  was  very  proud 
of  Luke  and  John,  his  sons. 

Now,  if  it  had  been  they  he  had  been  troubled  about, 
he  could  simply  have  left  the  whole  affair  in  their  mother's 
hands,  as  he  had  by  this  got  into  the  habit  of  leaving  so 
many  other  things. 

But  although  she  was  the  best  of  stepmothers,  after  all 
there  was  no  denying  that  responsibilities  in  regard  to  his 
daughter  were  most  solemnly  and  sacredly  his  own  from 
first  to  last,  although  she  was  in  honour  bound  to  help 
them  out  in  a  Christian  manner. 
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Katharine,  he  knew,  would  like  to  see  the  girl  under- 
going some  training  which  would  prepare  her  for  earning  a 
lucrative  livelihood;  for  she  was  a  strong  believer  in 
woman's  innate  capability  of  making  her  way  in  the  world. 

And  if  anything  were  to  sweep  away  to-morrow  what- 
ever possessions  and  prospects  were  his,  Andy  felt  convinced 
that  Katharine  Hartigan  would  never  sit  down  to  mourn 
whilst  she  had  a  hand  to  busy  itself  with  hard  work. 

Luke  and  John  were  not  likely  to  have  many  idle  days 
at  their  disposal  when  school-days  were  over,  if  their  mother 
knew  it ! 

So  far,  Nan  had  appeared  to  be  quite  content  with 
home  life  at  "Rath  Keale."  She  was  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  heart.  Why  could  she  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  be  so? 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  reasonable,  should 
the  sky  of  his  previous  contentment  become  so  clouded  at 
the  pessimistic  words  of  old  bachelor  Dan  McGrath? 

"Anyway,"  he  would  take  "mighty  good  care"  that 
there  should  be  less  of  this  running-wild  business  on  his 
daughter's  part!  He  had  surely  laid  down  the  law  plainly 
enough  in  regard,  at  any  rate,  to  young  Trevanion.  He 
could  not  conceive  it  likely  that  his  command  to  Nan  should 
be  disobeyed.  But  if  it  did  not  happen  to  carry  weight  with 
her — what  then? 

At  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  possibility,  the  small  cloud 
"no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  became  larger  and  darker, 
and  charged  with  thunder. 

Parental  ire,  Andy  began  to  be  sadly  aware,  even  in 
himself,  the  tolerant  father,  could,  with  provocation,  be  as 
strong  (ay  and  perhaps  even  stronger)  than  parental  love. 

He  had  not,  so  far,  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  its 
pain;  but  that  was  no  guarantee  of  his  future  exemption 
from  the  lot  of  so  many  other  parents  after  their  children 
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had  reached  man's  or  woman's  estate,  and  too  soon  for- 
gotten what  they  owed  them  for  past  benefits. 

Nan  hurrying  homeward  after  her  successful  effort  to 
obey  her  father's  orders  at  the  expense  of  her  own  feelings, 
had  little  idea  of  the  worry  on  her  account  that  was  agitating 
his  mind.  She  was,  in  fact,  condoling  with  herself  on  what 
still  seemed  a  most  unnecessary,  as  well  as  arbitrary, 
command. 

Like  many  another  son  or  daughter  who  gauge  fairly 
well  the  sterner  depths  of  a  parent's  character  when  their 
will  stands  in  danger  of  being  thwarted,  she  could  not  see 
far  enough  on  the  other  side  the  verdant  and  flowerful. 
valley  made  beautiful  by  true  parent  love ;  that  valley  which 
is  often  only  seen  in  its  true  loveliness  when  the  serpent 
of  misunderstanding  is  destroyed  in  time  by  some  kindly 
angel. 

Yet  Nan  Hartigan  loved  her  father  very  dearly. 

After  ascending  the  hill,  around  which  a  belt  of  native 
trees  grew  luxuriantly,  and  formed  a  paradise  for  wild 
birds,  whose  musical  calls  and  whirr  of  "wing  were  ever 
dear  to  the  girl's  heart,  Nan  stood  for  a  few  moments  and 
gazed  about  her — more  from  habit  than  from  present  in- 
tention, however,  for  her  spirit  still  felt  strangely  irritated, 
and  the  charm  of  the  picturesque  panorama  which  met  her 
view  had  somehow  lost  its  magic. 

A  new  spell  was  upon  her.  The  spell  that  is  fated  to 
bring  to  some  far  more  sorrow  than  bliss !  Nan  was  only 
conscious  then  of  a  sense  of  loss.  Loss  of  she  knew  not 
what.  Cravings  for  she  knew  not  what. 

"I  feel  so  unhappy,"  she  said  to  herself,  wonderingly; 
"and  I  came  out  so  full  of  joy  over  everything!  It  seems 
silly  to  be  upset  like  this  over  not  being  allowed  to  even 
answer  Mr.  Trevanion.  If  Dad  only  knew  him  better,  I 
am  sure  he  would  get  to  like  him  ever  so  much.  Oh,  I 
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wonder  what  Mark  thought  of  me  when  I  rushed  away 
so  rudely!  I  wonder — I  wonder!" 

She  looked  dreamily  in  front  of  her,  seeing  neither  tree 
nor  flower,  nor  peak  nor  vale  below,  but  the  face  that  to 
her  girlish  eyes  was  far  more  attractive  in  its  manly  beauty 
than  any  picture,  natural  or  from  painter's  hands;  hearing 
not  the  song  of  the  bird,  but  the  song  that  Mark  Trevanion 
had  been  singing  as  he  strode  through  the  avenue  of  trees 
in  her  fairy  glades  below. 

Of  good  music  Nan  was;  passionately  fond.  And  his 
voice  had  only  too  surely  sung  itself  into  her  heart  that 
afternoon,  perhaps  to  echo  on  for  ever. 

"There  is  no  one  else  like  him,"  she  thought,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  shyest  pride.  "So  clever,  so  kind,  so  hand- 
some! And  he  need  never  have  troubled  even  to  bid  me 
more  than  good-day.  I  can't  help  but  be  sorry  that  I  must 
not  talk  to  him  any  more!  He  would  have  taught  me 
much  that  now  I  shall  never  have  a  chance  of  learning. 
Dad  doesn't  understand  how  I  long  to  know  all  about  all 
lovely  things !  If  it  had  only  been  Mr.  McGrath  instead 
of  Mark  that  father  had  taken  such  a  sudden  set  against, 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  a  bit !  Sometimes  I  like  him  well 
enough ;  other  times,  like  to-day,  when  I  met  him  on  the 
bush  track,  I  don't  like  him  at  all.  No,  not  at  all !" 

And,  with  a  little  frown,  remembering  her  tears,  Nan 
went  on,  and,  clear  of  eye  again,  was  soon  within  her  own 
home  gate. 

The  garden  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  roses.  She 
fancied  they  leaned  their  fair  heads  towards  her  inquisitively ! 

Again  she  halted  and  sighed. 

"I  hope  Dad  doesn't  question  me,"  she  said,  half  aloud. 
"I  have  done  what  is  right;  why  should  I  feel  troubled  at 
all?  If  only,  oh,  if  only  I  could  go  straight  to  Heart-o'- 
Gold  and  tell  her  all  about  it !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ISOLDE. 

Isolde  Trevanion  was  playing  the  harp  on  her  balcony. 
It  was  her  favourite  instrument,  and  she  played  it  well. 

One  of  her  hobbies  was  the  collection  of  ancient  music, 
specially  composed  for  it.  This  she  specially  studied,  striv- 
ing to  interpret  successfully  the  various  themes  that  had 
been  the  inspiration  of  famous  old  masters. 

The  harp  and  she  always  seemed  made  for  each  other. 
Her  brother  Mark  had  sketched  and  painted  her  scores  of 
times,  in  the  attitude  of  playing. 

And  a  celebrated  novelist  from  abroad,  staying  at  the 
Lodge  on  a  brief  visit,  had  used  one  of  the  most  artistic 
of  the  drawings  as  frontispiece  for  his  latest  work — a  new 
book  which  Mark  had  intended  to  present  to  Nan,  and 
which  would  certainly  have  been  of  valuable  educational 
interest  to  a  receptive  mind. 

Old  Trevanion  was  proud  of  his  daughter's  beauty  and 
accomplishment,  but  never  did  he  seem  gruffer  or  more 
unreasonable  in  his  moods  than  when  in  her  company.  So 
it  was  rarely  that  she  sought  his. 

Isolde  would  have  been  astonished  to  know  that,  as  she 
played,  that  day,  her  father,  who  had  been  passing  through 
the  upstairs  rooms,  was  standing  listening  to  her  only  a  few 
yards  off,  and  listening  with  an  unusually  softened  expres- 
sion on  the  face  that  could  look  so  hard  and  cold  at  certain 
times. 
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It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  melodies  she  caused  to 
spring  to  life  had  awakened  memories  of  happy  days  of 
the  past;  as  if  he  heard  in  that  light,  gentle  touch,  some- 
thing1 which  had  linked  lost  joys  to  an  aftermath  of  sorrow 
and  remorse,  causing  them  to  face  each  other,  to  strive  to 
communicate  with  each  other. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  had  never  seen  an  expression  of  this 
kind  upon  the  elder  Mark's  countenance ;  it  was  the  soul 
of  a  younger  and  better  man  than  it  had  been  her  lot  to 
know  in  him,  which  looked  out  upon  Isolde,  a  vastly  differ- 
ent soul  to  that  with  which  he  met  the  gaze  of  his  own 
world. 

But,  as  a  vision  passes,  he  and  it  had  gone ;  and  when 
Isolde  at  last  paused  to  rest,  and  to  "think  in  music  instead" 
(her  favourite  explanation  of  her  long  reveries),  there  was 
but  her  brother  in  sight. 

He  dropped  into  a  comfortable  wicker  chair  by  her  side, 
and  sprawled  in  its  depths  contentedly. 

"You  are  such  a  restful  creature,  Isolde,"  he  said, 
"that  it  does  a  fellow  good  to  be  beside  you  when  he  is 
out  of  tune  with  himself !  And  I  am  getting  very  restive, 
my  dear  Sis,  I  assure  you!  You  don't  know  in  the  least 
what  stampeding  of  wild  horses  goes  on  in  my  brain  some- 
times. It's  not  the  harp  then  that  I  would  like  to  hear 
sounding,  but  the  trumpet  that  calls  to  battle  with  an 
insistence  one  feels  compelled  to  obey !" 

Isolde  smiled,  and  her  eyes  became  like  jewels  that, 
shining  with  brilliance,  yet  retain  their  softness. 

"I,  too,  hear  a  trumpet  occasionally,"  she  averred. 
"But  I  think  it  is  a  different  trumpet  to  that  stirring,  close- 
at-hand  one  of  yours,  brother  Mark.  It  has  a  far-off  sound 
like  the  renowned  echoes  of  a  Killarney  boatman's  bugle. 
And  it  is  a  trumpet  fashioned  for  a  more  glorious  field  of 
battle,  I  like  to  think !  I  mean  the  great  moral  battle,  the 
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fray  in  which  our  immortal  souls  are  tested,  not  the" 

Isolde  paused,  as  if  lost  for  fitting  words  by  which  to 
convey  her  meaning. 

"Not  the  rudely  common  thing  of  vulgar  noise  and 
blare  which  most  appeals  to  man's  coarser  instincts;  eh, 
Sis  ?"  And  Mark  laughed  lazily  as  he  watched  the  earnest- 
ness deepen  in  the  girl's  dreamy  face. 

"But,  brother  mine,  the  other  sort  of  battle  has  to  be 
fought  by  you  men,  too,  even  if  in  your  own  stronger  kind 
of  way.  Don't  lose  sight  of  that  important  fact,  sir !" 

"Well,  we  should  hear  quite  a  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
then,  where  your  tiny  shells  of  ears  hear  but  one  ?  All  right, 
when  I  ride  off  to  tournament  No.  1,  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  attire  yourself  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  struggle 
No.  2,  as  I'm  sadly  afraid  I'll  need  your  assistance  greatly 
on  that  special  field !  Practised  aid  is  always  the  more 
valuable  in  any  fray." 

"Prayerful  aid,"  thought  Isolde,  but  did  not  continue 
the  conversation;  and  both  brother  and  sister  sat  medita- 
tively for  a  while  enjoying  the  beautiful  view  of  hill  and 
stream  before  them,  and  the  delightful  calm  of  the  golden 
afternoon. 

Presently  Mark  said  in  an  off-hand  way,  which  would 
not  have  deceived  the  sharper  Zilda  Trevanion :  "By  the 
way,  Isolde,  if  you  happen  to  drop  across  that  little  girl 
of  Hartigan's  in  your  daily  constitutionals,  I'll  be  obliged 
if  you'll  lend  her  a  couple  of  my  smaller  books  on  botany, 
or  give  her  a  little  instruction  yourself,  if  she  has  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  the  kindness  of  your  offer.  I  pro- 
mised her  a  book  or  two  recently — goodness  only  knows 
why,  except  that  I  noticed  the  girl  was  never  without  an 
armful  of  wild  flowers  and  bush  foliage.  She  is  as  shy 
as  a  lyre-bird,  and  would  probably  take  sudden  flight  if 
I  essayed  to  be  her  teacher — a  role  entirely  foreign  to  my 
inclination,  as  you  know  well,  my  dear!" 
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Isolde  laughed.  "I  certainly  cannot  imagine  you  as  a 
hedge  schoolmaster!"  she  said.  "But  is  it  likely  that  such 
a  young  girl  paid  any  heed  to  your  promise?  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  she  thinks  of  our  family  under  all  that  maidenly 
reserve  which  she  certainly  seems  to  possess.  By  all 
accounts,  Mark,  her  father  has  good  reason  to  dislike  ours. 
And  why  should  she  weary  her  young  brain  with  ugly 
botanical  names  when,  perhaps,  her  unspoiled  little  heart  is 
steeping  itself  to  ecstasy  in  the  bush's  own  poetical  lan- 
guage? Nan  Hartigan  is  happy  enough  as  she  is,  Mark! 
Never  mind  the  old,  dry  books.  She  might  never  read  a 
page  of  them." 

Mark's  brow  darkened.  He  had  not  expected  this, 
his  favourite  sister,  to  be  more  than  mildly  obedient  to  his 
wishes.  She  was  showing,  too,  that  she  had  fairly  strong 
ideas  of  her  own. 

He  felt  irritated  because  his  own  conscience  was  being 
backed  up  so  well  in  its  inward  protests. 

And  conscience  had  asked  him  the  same  persistent 
question  every  hour  of  every  day  since  he  had  found  out 
how  much  he  really  cared  for  the  pretty  wildflower  of  the 
bush  that  still  kept  evading  what  he  was  so  ready  to  call 
"love's  pursuit."  "Why  not  let  Nan  Hartigan  go?  Why 
wish  to  disturb  her  peace  of  mind?" 

"Heart-free  and  fancy-free  as  she  was  now,  her  soul 
a  bed  of  lilies,  why  desire  to  fill  her  mind  with  the  weeds 
of  such  restlessness  as  grew  so  rankly  in  his  own?" 

And  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  any 
"affaire  de  coeur"  at  this  stage  of  his  career.  He  could 
not  carry  out  any  one  of  his  ambitions  under  such  un- 
inspiring conditions.  If  his  father  had  the  faintest  idea 
that  he  would,  then  it  would  be  an  eternal  good-bye  to  a 
share  in  the  wealth  the  old  man  no  doubt  had  amassed. 
Mark  Trevanion,  senior,  boasted  of  the  fact  that  he  neither 
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forgot  nor  forgave  anyone,  flesh  and  blood  of  his  own  not 
excepted. 

But  all  these  reflections  did  not  weigh  with  him  that 
afternoon  as  they  should  have  done.  He  saw,  wherever 
he  turned,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  the  pretty  face 
with  frightened  eyes  and  tell-tale,  quivering  lips,  which  had 
looked  up  at  him  from  the  green  heart  of  the  ferns. 

He  could  never  gaze  at  ferns  again,  he  thought,  without 
seeing  arise  from  them  the  delicately-moulded,  graceful 
figure  of  the  girl  with  the  flower  face  who  was  fairer  far 
than  any  pictured  nymph  of  glens  or  naiad  of  streams. 
Why  should  he  not  woo  her  if  he  wished?  To  woo  was 
not  to  win.  But  wooing  was  sweet  when  the  heart  was 
young ! 

To  Isolde  he  said,  "Oh,  just  as  you  please,  of  course. 
But  don't  you  think  you  live  rather  a  narrow  life,  dear 
Sis,  up  here  in  your  palace  beautiful?  A  female  Cophetua 
and  the  beautiful  beggar  maiden  walking  down  below!" 

"Ah !  but  was  the  beggar-maiden  any  the  happier  for 
being  raised  to  high  estate  by  your  King  Cophetua.  Rather 
otherwise,  was  it  not,  Mark?  Your  illustration  is  not  a 
happy  one,  dear  boy !" 

"Still,  you  might  bestow  more  generously  some  of  the 
largesse  with  which  you  are  so  richly  endowed,  my  high- 
born lady!  You  women-folk  have  much  more  power  than 
you  ever  seem  able  to  understand.  You  would  never  exer- 
cise yours  in  any  but  the  noblest  directions,  I  am  convinced. 
So  we  will  leave  it  at  that.  Play  me  something  now  with 
a  martial  ring  about  it !" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
DERMOT  SETS  OUT  FOR  NOWHERE. 

Dermot  Hastings  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  home, 
whistling  Irish  airs  softly  to  himself  while  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  a  new  tourist  guide-book. 

He  had  a  month's  holiday  wherein  to  enjoy  himself, 
for  once  in  his  life,  and  he  wanted  to  make  the  most  of 
the  time  at  his  disposal. 

"You're  a  long  time  finding  somewhere  to  go  to,"  said 
a  gentle,  but  humorous  voice  behind  him.  "Set  out  for 
nowhere,  son,  and  adventure  will  come  masquerading  and 
take  you  everywhere  worth  visiting." 

Dermot  shut  the  book  with  a  snap,  laughed,  and  turned 
round  to  put  his  arm  affectionately  about  his  mother's 
shoulders. 

"You're  always  right,  mother  machree,  and  I'll  take 
your  advice,  pack,  and  set  out  for  this  wonderful  spot  of 
Nowhere !  But  well  I  know  you'll  be  worrying  your  dear 
old  head  off  if  you  have  no  fixed  address  to  write  to.  So 
we  must  arrange  about  that  first,  as  you  might  object  to 
wait  until  a  little  bird  told  you  where  your  harum-scarum 
son  had  laid  down  his  bluey." 

"That  I  would !"  said  the  tiny  woman  of  the  neat 
figure  and  silver-grey  hair,  peach  cheeks,  and  bright  blue 
eyes.  "The  fowls  of  the  air  are  no  more  noted  for  veracity 
than  their  brethren  beneath !  You  can  make  any  well- 
known  township  a  centre,  to  begin  with,  and  call  for,  or 
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send  for,  letters  there  on  the  Saturday.  After  the  receipt 
of  your  first  scrawl  I'll  have  a  clear  idea  of  your  where- 
abouts, I  hope!  You  need  the  change,  and  the  sooner  the 
dust  of  the  road  is  on  your  boots  the  better,  my  son." 

"Turned  ignominiously  out  of  my  'appy  'ome,  I  de- 
clare! And  not  given  even  sufficient  time  to  consult  a 
guide-book!  All  right,  mother  o'  mine,  off  I'll  go,  this 
very  day,  exiled  and  outlawed,  to  camp  with  the  gipsies, 
if  there  are  any  in  the  wild  Australian  bush,  amongst  the 
wombats  and  the  bandicoots,  the  platypi  and  wallabies, 
the  mopokes,  and  the  laughing- jacks,  the  serpents  and" 

"Oh!"  cried  little  Mrs.  Hastings,  with  a  shudder;  "I 
quite  forgot  the  snakes!  Now,  Dermot,  do  promise  me 
you'll  get  a  snake-bite  cure  at  the  first  chemist's  on  the  road 
to  put  in  your  pocket  and  have  by  you  wherever  you're 
out  tramping.  It's  far,  far  more  important  than  that  silly 
little  bottle  of  corn-cure  I  saw  sitting  in  the  midst  of  your 
clean  collars  this  morning." 

"Is  it,  then?  Faith,  but  I've  my  doubts  about  that, 
mother  machree !  Snakes  I  may  neither  see  nor  feel,  but 
corns  are  with  us  always.  However,  anything  to  please  you 
as  I  make  a  bee-line  out  of  civilisation!" 

Considering  that  a  watchful  mother's  eye  had  already 
seen  to  it  that  everything  wearable  and  usable  which  man 
could  need  a-holidaying  was  to  her  youngest  son's  hand, 
it  did  not  take  Dermot  long  to  pack. 

After  lunch  he  was  ready  to  say  "au  revoir."  And 
although  vacation  time  was  brief,  and  he  would  not  be  more 
than  a  few  hundred  miles  from  his  home,  his  mother's  eyes 
were  blue  wells  of  tears  when  he  kissed  her  farewell  with 
all  the  manly  tenderness  one  could  not  but  expect  after 
taking  stock  of  the  good-tempered,  irregular-featured  face 
with  the  steady  eyes  that  were  a  deeper,  darker  blue  than 
his  mother's,  or  looked  so  under  the  thick,  black  eyebrows 
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and  between  the  black  eyelashes  that  were  so  long  for  a 
man's. 

Dermot  Hastings  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  but  he  was  certainly  a  most  wholesome- 
looking  one;  and  there  was  as  often  a  merry  glint  in  his 
clear  eyes  as  there  was  a  grave  and  searching  one. 

He  loved  the  open  air,  earth's  wide  spaces,  and  utter 
freedom  to  walk,  think,  and  work  in;  but  a  series  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  had,  so  far,  connived  against  his 
natural  inclinations  in  that  respect;  and  after  his  father's 
sudden  death  through  a  motoring  mishap,  the  Hastings' 
beautiful  estate  in  the  Western  District  of  Victoria  had 
been  sold,  and  the  widow  and  sons  had  come  to  Melbourne 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  expressed  in  Willis 
Hastings's  will. 

These  were  to  the  effect  that  if  his  sons,  Hubert  and 
Dermot,  did  not  study  for  a  profession  and  duly  qualify 
themselves  to  practise  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  sums 
of  ready  money  and  the  landed  properties  allotted  to  them 
as  their  share  of  his  wealth  should  be  distributed  amongst 
charitable  institutions  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  within  two 
years  after  his  decease. 

Hubert  had  raged  over  the  unexpected  conditions  of  his 
father's  will,  and  was  for  refusing  his  own  portion  forth- 
with. He  disliked  study  of  any  kind,  and  had  been  happy 
as  a  semi-squatter,  whose  pride  lay  in  knowing  a  good 
piece  of  horseflesh  when  he  saw  it,  and  in  holding  his  own 
at  the  hunt  and  in  racing. 

He  had  never  given  any  serious  thought  to  his  late 
father's  constantly-expressed  desire  that  he  would  "do 
something  with  his  life";  he  had  considered  the  governor 
a  bit  "dotty"  over  his  professional  men,  several  of  whom 
of  highest  city  standing  spent  many  a  pleasant  holiday  at 
"Loughree,"  and  whose  influence,  no  doubt,  his  father  had 
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been  anxious  to  secure  in  his  sons'  interests,  while  he  was 
content  to  be  thought  a  genial  old  fellow  whose  hospitality 
was  of  a  more  generous  type  than  that  of  others  in  the 
same  position. 

Prior  to  his  father's  sudden  death,  Hubert  had  been 
thrown  violently  from  a  horse  he  was  endeavouring  to 
break  in,  and  had  broken  his  left  arm  as  well  as  his  collar- 
bone. He  remembered  afterwards  that  his  father's  wrath 
at  the  accident  had  been  "absurdly  extreme,"  and  had  led 
him  to  say  to  the  old  family  doctor  that  to  have  a  mere 
jockey  for  a  son  was  an  exceedingly  galling  thing. 

Dermot  had  had  a  fair  college  record  as  well  as  a  good 
sporting  one,  and  Willis  Hastings  had  been  proud  of  his 
annual  reports.  When  he  matriculated  he  had  made  him 
a  handsome  present,  and  had  urged  him  to  make  a  choice  of 
a  profession. 

But,  like  many  another  similarly  situated,  who  is  not 
in  immediate  need  of  striking  out  for  himself,  Dermot  had 
been  content  to  lean  upon  his  oars  for  a  while,  and  had 
lost  a  valuable  year  through  dilly-dallying,  besides  irritating 
and  woefully  disappointing  his  father. 

Now  that  he  realised  what  baulked  ambitions  had  been 
that  kindly  parent's,  the  younger  Hastings  felt  that  he  could 
never  work  hard  enough  in  atonement.  Hence  his  shoulder 
went  to  the  wheel  willingly,  and  without  delay. 

Hubert  had  been  eventually  persuaded  to  take  up  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  course  at  the  University.  His  progress 
was  slow  as  he  toiled  under  protest,  longing  for  the  free 
days  of  the  past,  and  feeling  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would 
throw  study  to  the  dogs  yet,  and  follow  some  bent  more 
congenial  to  his  spirit. 

"I'll  be  a  charitable  institution  myself  by-and-by!"  he 
said  savagely  to  the  executors;  "and  I'll  take  jolly  good  care 
to  come  down  on  you  when  I  am." 
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Hubert  was  spending  his  vacation  at  Lome  with  a 
couple  of  boon  companions.  He  had  not  even  troubled 
to  put  in  a  whole  day  at  home  with  his  mother,  whom, 
after  his  own  fashion,  he  loved  well  enough. 

Dermot,  at  the  railway  station,  visited  one  platform 
after  another  and  finally  took  train  for  a  country  town 
whose  title  suggested  complete  rusticity.  He  was  the  only 
passenger  left  in  the  car  by  the  time  it  was  reached,  and 
he  stepped  out  at  last,  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  action :  for  he  seemed  to  have  struck  a  veritable 
Sleepy  Hollow  of  a  place. 

And  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  township  life 
to  be  seen.  Hills  alone  met  his  view  wherever  his  eyes 
turned. 

"Any  place  to  put  up  at?"  he  asked  the  porter  of 
leisurely  mien,  who  lifted  his  luggage  as  if  in  protest. 

The  man  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  coo-eed;  and 
an  elderly  man,  who  walked  with  a  limping  gait,  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  summons. 

"Are  Glenn's  full  up,  Tom?  Here's  a  gent  who  wants 
fixing  up  for  a  day  or  two." 

"Ain't  no  use  cartin'  you  to  Glenn's  hotel,  sir.  Not 
a  shake-down  left.  And  Carter's  wouldn't  suit  your  sort. 
Pretty  rough  down  at  Bill  Carter's.  A  regular  Noah's  Ark 
without  no  dove  o'  peace  about  it.  Can't  think  where  to 
take  you,  dang  it  if  I  can !" 

And  the  lame  one  eyed  Dermot  up  and  down  in  a 
whimsical,  meditative  sort  of  way  that  young  Hastings  felt 
particularly  irritating. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  have  I  struck,  then?"  he  asked 
of  the  porter.  "I  didn't  know  this  was  a  tourists'  resort, 
or  any  other  sort  of  resort  for  that  matter.  There's  nothing 
to  indicate  life  of  any  kind,  as  fatf  as  I  can  see!"  And 
he  looked  about  him  somewhat  contemptuously. 
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"Get  into  my  'umble  turnout  an'  I'll  soon  show  you 
if  there's  nothink  to  be  seen  in  the  'uman  line,"  said  Tom, 
with  a  grin  that  seemed  to  run  up  one  side  of  his  face 
and  leave  the  other  side  expressionless.  "If  you'd  a  come 
by  the  early  train  wot  the  coaches  meet,  you'd  have  seen 
life  enough,  sir.  It  ain't  quite  a  mile  to  the  village,  but 
you  could  break  your  neck  before  you  got  'alf  way  if  you'd 
a  mind  to,  the  road's  that  steep.  I've  been  on  it  this  many 
a  long  year,  so  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  sir,  is  to  trust 
yourself  to  my  care;  an'  perhaps  the  missus,  when  we  get 
to  Doona,  will  know  of  some  place  where  you  can  lay  your 
head  to-night.  The  scenery's  worth  any  shakin'  up  you'll 
get;  an'  then  there's  the  mineral  waters,  though,"  with  a 
wink  at  the  porter,  "they  ain't  quite  as  much  appreciated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  'ere  town"  (and  he  pointed  his 
tobacco-stained  fingers  to  the  right)  "as  they  might  an' 
ought  to  be,  eh,  Jimmy?" 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  snapped  the  porter.  "How  long 
more  do  you  want  me  to  hold  on  to  this  luggage,  sir?" 

Dermot  strode  off  the  station  and  had  a  look  at  the 
vehicle  waiting  without.  It  was  shabby  but  strongly  built, 
and  the  horse,  in  excellent  condition,  looked  a  goer. 

"Righto!"  he  said  to  the  driver,  and  swung  himself 
into  it.  "I'm  for  your  scenery,  if  not  for  your  mineral 
waters." 

The  porter  tipped  liberally,  and  Tom's  loud  "Gerrup !" 
said,  off  went  the  trap,  and  presently  at  a  turn  on  the 
uphill  road,  the  township  of  Doona  came  into  sight  like 
some  miniature  dream  city. 

Dermot's  surprise  and  admiration  were  so  profound 
that  Tom  Dawson  gave  a  chuckle  of  complete  satisfaction. 
"Thought  'twould  catch  your  breath,  like,"  he  said;  "but, 
lor,  you  can't  see  the  beautiful  lay  of  the  country  in  just 
this  one  speck  of  it!  If  you're  puttin'  in  more  than  a  day 
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or  two,  mister,  let  me  'ave  your  company  on  a  day  trip 
to  Pat's  Creek  an'  Yerraberra.  Them  two  places  will  make 
a  poet  an'  a  lover  of  you,  providin'  you  ain't  both  already !" 
And  the  shrewd  old  face  became  a  wrinkled  network 
of  knowing  smiles.  His  passenger,  he  thought,  hadn't  got 
much  beyond  the  mere  borders  of  Youth's  highlands  of 
Romance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  PAST. 

"I've  a  question  or  two 
That  I  want  to  ask  you." 

Mark  Trevanion,  sen.,  was  up  in  his  tower,  from  the 
quaintly-shaped  windows  of  which  he  could  see  far  and 
near. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  he  troubled  to  look 
out  of  the  window  so  close  to  his  elbow  where  he  sat 
writing  or  casting  up  accounts.  And  this  was  when  he 
had  a  black  mood  on  like,  indeed,  a  dark,  all-enveloping 
cloak. 

At  such  times  he  had  all  of  his  meals  alone,  apparently 
caring  nothing  about  his  wife's  feelings,  and  certainly  never 
entering  into  any  explanation  afterwards  of  his  peculiar 
behaviour. 

In  her  own  way,  Mrs.  Trevanion  made  him  suffer  for 
his  eccentricities.  Pride  was  her  stronghold.  She  had 
learned,  long  since,  to  control  the  warmer  feelings  that 
make  soft  and  forgiving  a  woman's  heart. 

To-day  the  black-browed,  ill-tempered-looking  man 
appeared  to  be  gazing  with  something  like  satisfaction  upon 
the  beautiful  panorama  within  his  view. 

His  eyes,  still  steely-bright,  seemed  like  a  hawk's,  and, 
aided  by  a  field-glass,  let  little  escape  their  keen  powers  of 
vision. 
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He  had  more  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  Nature  than 
he  was  ever  given  credit  for,  and  he  would  never  have 
settled  down  to  live  where  he  could  see  nothing  before 
him  but  barren  plains. 

He  always  annexed  land  wherever  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  could  be  commanded.  And  once  he  took 
a  fancy  to  any  other  man's  acres,  they  were  "as  good  as 
gone";  for  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make  them  his. 

At  present,  his  gaze  returned  again  and  again  to  Dan 
McGrath's  snug  property  nestling  so  pleasantly  where  hill 
and  stream  threw  the  glamour  of  their  natural  charms 
about  it. 

Mark  Trevanion,  proprietor  of  properties  enough  to 
set  up  all  of  his  sons  comfortably  for  life,  had  they  but 
known  it,  felt  the  covetous  feeling  return  to  his  spirit, 
which,  during  the  past  year,  had  scarcely  obtruded  itself 
there,  and  he  silently  marked  "Raphoe"  for  his  own  as  he 
had  never  marked  it  yet. 

What  if  a  thousand  McGraths  owned  it?  He  would 
have  it  by  hook  or  by  crook  if  he  wanted  it. 

But  there  was  only  one  of  the  name  in  his  way.  And 
he  was  a  single  man.  There  were  ways  and  means  familiar 
enough  to  himself  whereby  a  man  could  be  made  glad 
enough  to  sell  the  finest  property  that  ever  smiled  in  the 
glowing  sunlight  as  this  one  was  doing  at  the  present 
moment.  Distance,  lending  enchantment  to  the  view,  did 
not  cover  so  much  space,  in  this  particular  instance,  between 
it  and  Tower  House  as  had  Philip  Hardiman's  estate.  And 
where  was  Hardiman  to-day?  A  penniless  wanderer,  while, 
under  an  assumed  name,  he,  Mark  Trevanion,  was  the 
owner  of  his  land,  his  luxuriously  appointed  home,  and 
even  the  master  of  his  servants ! 

What  was  this  common  farmer  of  a  McGrath  in  com- 
parison with  a  cultured  gentleman  like  Philip  Hardiman? 
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There  must  be  something  in  his  presumably  coarser  fibre 
of  character  upon  which  an  expert  like  himself  could  play. 
He  must  get  acquainted  with  the  fellow  somehow,  and  find 
out  the  vulnerable  spot. 

After  all,  too,  he  had  never  really  set  foot  on  this  place 
that  had  taken  his  fancy. 

He  had  heard  that  McGrath  had  an  excellent  worker 
upon  it  who  attended  the  cattle  markets,  and  bought  and 
sold  at  times  for  "Raphoe's"  owner. 

Well,  a  man  who  understood  stock  thoroughly  was  an 
acquisition.  His  services  would  be  worth  retaining  by-and- 
bye.  As  for  the  loyalty  which  kept  a  man  so  true  to  a 
former  employer  that  he  would  refuse  to  do  service  for 
his  successor  when  offered  monetary  inducement  to  con- 
tinue his  labours  thereon — a  snap  of  his  fingers  for  the 
illusion!  Money  was  the  best  buyer  in  the  world.  It  had 
bought  him  most  of  what  he  wanted  in  life;  it  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  might  even  yet  buy  off 

His  thoughts  must  go  no  further  afield,  though !  It 
was  not  safe  to  let  them  roam  at  will. 

But  if  he  could  be  only  freed  from  the  unpleasant 
prospect  that  faced  him  ever  during  a  pleasant  hour  such 
as  this,  how  much  more  easily  might  go  the  rest  of  his  days ! 

Confound  it,  why  should  a  man's  secret  sins  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  be  ever  liable  to  find  him  out,  however 
he  secured  himself  against  them! 

What  rot  it  was  to  sing  "Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead" !  The  past  was  never  dead,  but  quite  too  much  alive. 

A  little  later  he  sought  out  his  wife  in  the  garden  of 
rose  arbours,  rose  arches,  and  winding  walks  below. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  was  sitting  near  the  rockery,  lost  in 
reverie.  Her  husband  noted  anew  with  pride  her  air  of 
distinction  and  the  ennobling  effects  of  the  gently-touching 
hand  of  Time  upon  features  once  so  noted  for  beauty  in 
youth's  bright  and  ardent  day. 
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"Well,  how  is  your  ladyship  this  fine  day?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  that  betrayed  more 
fear  than  love. 

And  when  she  answered,  her  voice  was  studiously  cold. 
She  did  not  crave  for  his  company.  Either  that,  or  she 
wanted  him  to  think  so.  He  was  not  sure.  But  he  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  stone  seats  and  began  to  talk  in  a  more 
affable  tone  than  usual  of  things  presumably  interesting  to 
the  mistress  of  his  home. 

Again  Mrs.  Trevanion  showed  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  continue  a  conversation. 

And,  exasperated,  her  husband  started  to  his  feet  and 
demanded  to  know  wherein  he  had  offended. 

"It  is  not  exactly  that  I  am  'offended'  with  you,"  she 
said  in  a  distant  manner;  "it  is  that  your  cruel  behaviour 
to  that  unfortunate  child,  Dilly,  has  revolted  me.  I  loathe 
cruelty,  Mark  Trevanion,  especially  when  it  is  cold- 
blooded." 

"Therefore  you  loathe  me,  madam!  Is  that  the  infer- 
ence you  wish  me  to  draw?"  he  sneered,  or  rather  snarled. 
"I  thank  you  for  your  candour.  But,  in  justice  to  myself, 
I  object  to  your  carefully-chosen  adjective.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  that  I  'loathe'  the  sight  of  that  crazy  brat  about 
the  place.  I  told  you  to  tell  the  lad's  mother  to  keep  him 
out  of  these  grounds,  and  the  next  thing  I  find  is  that 
he  has  mischievously  uprooted  the  prize  tulips  given  me  by 
my  old  friend  Stenmore.  Be  thankful  I  didn't  wring  his 
neck,  instead  of  giving  him  a  twist  or  two  that'll  stop  his 
claws  from  interfering  with  other  people's  property  for  a 
while !  I  repeat,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  repeat,  madam, 
that  I  will  not  tolerate  near  the  place  either  idiot  children 
or  cranky  women."  He  came  close  to  his  wife  with  clenched 
hands,  his  face  working  horribly.  "You  know  my  wishes 
in  this  respect;  they  are  not  new,  and  yet  you  continue  to 
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put  yourself  out  to  assist  and  encourage  around  you  these 
wretched  wrecks  of  humanity.  I  tell  you  again  I  won't 
have  it!  By  heaven,  madam,  if  you  can't  oblige  me  in 
this  particular  you  will  see  worse  come  of  it  than  the  mere 
punishing  of  a  crazy  boy  up  to  his  fool  pranks." 

He  towered  over  Mrs.  Trevanion  in  a  sudden  access 
of  rage,  but  that  lady's  serenity  of  manner  was  in  no  wise 
affected  by  his  ferocity.  It  was  always  her  calmness  upon 
such  occasions  that  held  the  man  in  check. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  something  evil  will  come  of  it 
yet,  Mark,  but  it  will  not  be}  the  fault  of  those  who  inno- 
cently cause  your  temper  to  rise.  Because  you  despise  the 
afflicted,  must  I  do  so  likewise?  The  child's  mother  was 
too  long  in  the  service  of  the  Ainsworth  family  for  me  to 
let  her  starve  by  the  roadside  under  the  sad  circumstances 
that  have  befallen  her.  And  you  did  not  only  twist  the 
poor  child's  wrists  unmercifully,  but  you  lashed  him  away 
from  you  afterwards  as  if  he  were  a  mad  dog  you  were 
wild  with  fear  of !  Man,  are  you  a  devil  that  you  did  this 
thing?" 

Daring  words  to  the  older  Mark  Trevanion !  But  his 
wife  was  not  afraid  to  use  them. 

And,  indeed,  he  looked  now  past  any  retaliation.  For, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  his  face  had  paled  to  a  greenish 
hue. 

Fear  had  taken  the  place  of  wrath  in  his  eyes.  His 
arms  fell  limply  by  his  sides,  and  he  stared  past  Mrs. 
Trevanion  as  if  he  saw  behind  her  some  ghastly  figure  that 
mouthed  at  him  while  she  was  speaking. 

As  he  made  no  reply,  his  wife  looked  more  closely 
at  his  distorted  visage. 

She  felt  alarmed  at  what  she  read  upon  his  counten- 
ance. But  she  did  not  give  vent  to  any  exclamation.  And, 
in  a  few  moments,  her  companion  recovered  himself. 
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"You  are  treating  me  to  rather  a  violent  tirade,  are 
you  not?"  he  asked  in  a  toneless  voice,  turning  away  from 
her.  "The  beast  had  better  return  to  his  lair !  I  have  made 
my  wishes  clear  to  you.  Respect  them,  please." 

He  looked  back  ere  the  branches  of  the  trees  hid  his 
wife  from  view.  She  had  resumed  her  first  position,  and 
appeared  to  be  again  in  some  dreamland  of  her  own.  He 
could  neither  bend  nor  break  her. 

Cruelty  from  him  she  had  known.  Ay,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred and  one  forms.  But  she  was  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment to  someone  else  he  had  known,  and  to  whom  even  a 
cruel  word  acted  like 

He  would  not  let  his  thoughts  conclude  the  sentence 
in  the  obvious  way.  How  it  haunted  him — a  past  wrong, 
a  past  threat ! 

He  started  uneasily  as  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall 
reached  his  ear.  It  was  only  Isolde,  with  her  far-away 
Ophelia  look. 

Ophelia?  Must  these  cursed  poets  never  write  but 
some  hateful  allusion  of  theirs  to  distasteful  things  that 
linger  long  and  loud  in  a  memory  that  fain  would  lash  it  as 
far  away  as  he  had  blindly  lashed  at  the  mentally  deficient 
boy  who  had  looked  at  him  with  eyes  like  to  those  he  never 
desired  to  see  again,  in  this  world  or  out  of  it! 

He  heard  Isolde's  voice  raised  in  song  ere  he  slowly 
regained  his  rooms.  And  this  is  what  she  sang: — 

"Is  life  worth  living?     Yes,  so  long 

As  there  is  wrong  to  right, 
Wail  of  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Or  tyranny  to  fight; 
Long  as  the  tail  of  anguish  swells 

The  heart,  and  lids  grow  wet, 
And  at  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 

We  pardon  and  forget — 

We  pardon  and  forget!" 

(Alfred  Austin.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  MEETING. 

"He  that  dares  not  grasp  the  thorn 
Should  never  crave  the  rose." 

— Anne  Bronte. 

Dermot  Hastings  found  that  he  had  struck  up  coaching 
acquaintance  with  a  bit  of  a  character  in  "Old  Tom",  who 
was  a  man  of  opinions  that  he  drove  tandem  when  the 
fancy  took  him,  perfectly  unconcerned  whether  other 
people's  were  likely  to  collide  with  them  or  not. 

He  knew  whether  the  country  was  likely  to  continue 
"going  to  the  dogs",  and  exactly  why,  and  was  almost  as 
familiar  with  the  personalities  of  the  politicians  he  de- 
nounced as  he  was  with  their  views  and  influence  on  the 
existing  forms  of  government.  For  his  had  often  been  the 
fortune  to  drive  a  party  of  them  either  on  national  business 
bent  or  during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  when  the  man  who 
helped  to  make  the  laws  became  his  natural  self  again,  and 
sought  recreation  like  less  ambitious  folk. 

Dermot  amused  himself  by  throwing  out  little  baits  of 
arguments,  which,  however,  did  not  always  land  the  bigger 
fish,  whose  appearance  he  quizzically  awaited.  For  Dawson 
was  one  who  could  read  a  human  eye  even  better  than  a 
horse's.  And  that  was  saying  a  good  deal  for  "Old  Tom", 

Mrs.  Dawson,  a  brisk  body  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
value  of  time  and  opportunity,  was  the  first  person  Dermot 
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exchanged  the  time  of  day  with  in  Doona.  Her  husband 
had  been  in  earnest  when  he  said  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
difficulty  in  securing  accommodation  for  the  tourist  who 
had  been  so  neglectful  as  to  leave  to  chance  his  temporary 
abiding  place. 

Hastings  saw  for  himself  that  the  little  township  was 
invaded  by  holiday-makers. 

And  he  decided,  on  seeing  its  scenic  beauty,  that  it  was 
littl^  wonder. 

Mrs.  Dawson  made  him  the  regulation  cup  of  tea,  and 
then  bustled  off  to  try  to  induce  some  neighbour  to  give  the 
newcomer  private  board  and  lodging. 

"Such  a  nice,  civil-spoken  young  man,"  she  told  Mrs. 
Britt;  "there's  nothing  dragged  up  in  his  rearin',  I'll  be 
bound.  And  he'll  be  out  o'  doors  most  of  his  time.  Give 
him  a  trial,  like  a  good  soul,  and  if  you  can't  manage  with 
him,  I'll  take  him  on  myself.  I'd  do  it  now  only  for  the 
hours  Dawson  has  to  keep." 

A  little  more  persuasion  and  a  good  deal  of  tactful 
praise  of  Mrs.  Britt's  cooking,  and  Dermot  was  fixed  up  for 
at  least  a  week. 

Whether  Britt's  accommodation  was  likely  to  meet 
with  his  own  approval  did  not  count  in  the  least!  It  was 
a  case  of  staying  there  or  returning,  and  to  the  minds  of 
Thomas  Dawson  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  the  latter. 

So  Dermot  meekly  followed  his  luggage  to  Widow 
Britt's,  and  made  arrangements  with  Tom  for  future  drives 
round  and  about  the  locality,  where  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  flung  by  fate  after  his  determination  to  avoid  tourist- 
infested  parts  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Britt,  a  tall,  bony  woman,  with  a  pale  face  and 
plaintive  voice,  provided  him  with  a  small  bedroom,  not  too 
well  lighted,  but  very  clean. 
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"There'll  be  my  two  lads  for  company  in  the  next 
room,"  she  said.  "If  you  hear  'em  having  a  scrap  some 
nights,  just  knock  hard  at  the  wall  and  they'll  shut  up  quick 
an'  lively.  You'll  sleep  sound  in  them  lavendered  sheets, 
an'  you  needn't  get  up  early.  I  like  to  get  my  housework 
done  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  If  you  want  a  morning  dip, 
there's  a  short  cut  through  your  window  to  the  creek.  I'll 
start  your  breakfast  when  I  hear  you  whistlin'  coming 
back." 

So  even  all  that  was  settled  for  him!  He'd  never  have 
thought  of  whistlin'  comin'  back !  But,  after  all,  wasn't 
it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do  after  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  morning  plunge  in  Doona's  crystal  waters? 

All  doubts  about  the  meals  likely  to  be  set  before  him 
were  put  at  rest  by  the  well-cooked  viands  that  were  soon 
steaming  before  him  on  a  clean,  well-laundered  tablecloth. 

"You're  not  getting  all  you  might  have  if  you  was 
stopping  up  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Hastings;  but  of  what  there 
is  here  there'll  be  full  an'  plenty,  an'  no  long  spell  o* 
waiting  till  you're  served  with  the  next  course." 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  an  opportunity  came  of 
going  more  than  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Doona,  and  that  on 
Shanks's  pony. 

Dermot  kept  to  well-beaten  tracks  rather  than  question 
or  join  in  with  the  walking  parties  he  saw  go  out  exploring 
every  morning. 

He  revelled  in  the  lonely  jaunts  he  took  over  the  hills, 
from  which  entrancing  views  continually  met  the  gaze.  He 
had  brought  his  camera  with  him,  and  its  use  gave  him 
pleasurable  occupation. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  arrival  Tom  Dawson  drove 
up  for  him  in  a  neat  turnout. 

"The  weather's  for  you,  the  chances  of  a  good  spin 
on  a  decent  road  are  for  you,  and  I'm  here  for  you !  Step 
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in,  sir,  an'  see  the  country  from  your  carriage." 

Dermot  laughed,  and  stepped  in  with  alacrity.  Such 
a  golden,  glistening  morning  was  certainly  something  which 
should  be  availed  of  to  every  ray. 

As  they  were  about  to  start  Mrs.  Britt  rushed  out  with 
a  hastily-packed  hamper. 

"You'll  soon  be  hungry  enough  to  eat  each  other,"  she 
said  in  her  mournful  voice.  "So  don't  forgit  this  basket's 
aboard,  will  you,  Mr.  Hastings?" 

Dermot  laughed  again,  and  assured  her  that  he  would 
not. 

"I'll  take  jolly  good  care  he  don't  forget,  missus.  The 
old  dog  for  the  hard  road,  you  know!  So  long.  We'll 
be  back  some  time." 

And  now  began  the  ups  and  downs,  the  curves  and 
straights  of  truly  mountainous  land,  every  distant  peak  the 
tower  of  a  castle,  every  distant  waterfall  a  molten  silver 
thread,  every  wild-flower  looking  upward  from  the  grass 
a  fairy  child. 

Dermot  could  not  but  admire  the  masterly  skill  with 
which  the  old  coachman  held  the  reins  and  got  the  best  out 
of  his  horses. 

Little  was  said  while  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  a 
narrow  mountain  track  were  traversed,  and  less  still  when 
down  an  incline  steeper  than  young  Hastings  had  ever 
dreamed  existed  in  his  own  bit  of  Australia,  went  groggily 
the  vehicle  that  looked  anything  but  fit  to  stand  the  immense 
strain  put  upon  it. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  road  ran  smoothly  and 
pleasantly,  and  Dawson's  tongue  ran  as  easily  as  the  wheels. 

"We're  making  for  Yerraberra  now,"  he  said,  "a 
pleasanter  place  there  isn't  for  miles  around.  It's  pretty 
to  look  at,  an'  pretty  to  live  in,  an'  it's  got  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world  smiling  in  it  of  a  summer  mornin'." 
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"And  who  may  this  pretty  maiden  be  ?  Is  she  a  moun- 
tain guide,  a  dairy-maid,  or  a  lady  of  high  degree?  Or 
does  she  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  grown  poetical  in 
these  fairy  scenes?"  And  Dermot  pointed  towards  the  bush- 
land  carpetings  that  vied  with  all  that  Romance  could  tell 
of  older,  more  sophisticated  climes,  caring  not  whether  his 
words  were  but  a  meaningless  jumble  or  his  train  of  thought 
perfectly  understood. 

"I'd  like  to  see  Andy  Hartigan  let  his  daughter  be  any 
of  them  things  you're  makin'  such  a  bad-shot  guess  at," 
said  "Old  Tom"  with  a  scornful  flick  of,  his  whip.  "The 
girl  don't  need  to  be  now,  an'  she  won't  need  to  be  later 
when  someone  high  up  in  life  comes  drivin'  by  an'  wants 
a  real  live  picture  in  his  home  that  he  can  afford  to  frame 
with  gold.  If  luck's  on  the  road  with  us  I'll  be  able  to 
get  you  a  sight  of  her;  for  I've  a  message  from  Gloster's 
for  Mr.  Andy  Hartigan  himself  or  anyone  that  belongs  to 
him  who  will  give  it  word  for  word." 

They  were  then  but  a  few  miles  from  Yerraberra,  and 
going  fairly  slowly,  in  order  that  the  many  scenic  gems  on 
the  way  might  be  the  more  closely  observed. 

"There's  'Standers'  Gully',"  announced  Dawson,  point- 
ing with  his  whip-handle  to  a  passage  in  the  rocks  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  whose  gradually  increasing  width 
and  whose  extent  could  be  partly  guessed  by  the  tops  of 
the  fern  trees  that  made  a  natural  avenue  down,  down  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  "Golly,  but  it's  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes  down  there,  young  sir.  Would  you  like  to  get  out  and 
have  a  reconnoitre  like  for  yourself?  I'll  coo-ee  when  you 
need  to  be  aboard  again." 

"All  right,  I'll  have  a  look  at  it  at  closer  quarters. 
We  can  dive  into  the  hamper  on  my  return." 

Dermot  jumped  out  of  the  buggy,  went  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  climbed  down,  "Old  Tom"  facetiously 
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shouting  instruction  to  him  "not  to  mind  bringin'  back  a 
tree-fern  for  the  drorin'-room." 

Hastings  soon  discovered  that  Standers'  Gully  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  mountain  glens.  A  wild 
forest  loveliness  was  its  predominating  feature.  The  trees 
seemed  to  him  of  extraordinary  height,  the  mosses  were 
richer  and  more  velvety  than  he  had  seen  otherwhere,  and 
the  climbing  creepers  more  varied  and  more  fantastical, 
reaching  from  tree  to  tree  and  forming  natural  arches  under 
which  he  could  easily  pass  without  pulling  them  aside  or 
stooping  his  head. 

The  musical  tinkle  of  the  stream  that  wound  its  silvery 
way  along  was  delightful  to  his  ears;  and  he  saw  wild- 
flowers  swaying1  beside  its  flow  with  such  rhythm  in  their 
graceful  movements  that  he  bethought  him  of  elfin  people 
that  could  not  be  garbed  in  fairer  or  more  delicately-fine 
robes  than  they ! 

He  stood  gazing  around  him,  charmed  into  stillness 
by  the  beauty  and  the  fragrant  peace  of  the  place,  when 
he  heard  from  further  within  the  gully  the  sound  of  a  girl's 
light  and  musical  laughter,  followed  by  a  boyish  chatter  of 
voices. 

So  there  were  other  people  exploring  this  green,  delici- 
ously  cool  retreat  ?  He  did  not  want  to  meet  them !  Most 
likely  they  belonged  to  one  of  the  tourist  parties  he  had 
seen  go  out,  morning  after  morning,  during  the  week. 

He  made  a  sudden  detour  to  avoid  them,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  a  stranger  to  the  spot,  came,  instead, 
face  to  face  with  the  merry  group. 

Picknicking,  where  fallen  logs  provided  plenty  of  seat- 
ing accommodation  in  an  ideal  position,  were  a  couple  of 
girls,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  three  or  four  lads. 

An  ordinary  occurrence  enough,  this  stumbling  upon  a 
picnic  party  in  a  gully  so  easily  accessible  from  the  high 
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road,  and  yet  to  Dermot  a  moment  of  most  wonderful 
happening!  For  the  centre  figure,  and  the  busiest  at  that 
moment,  was  a  girl  whose  exquisite  beauty  of  features, 
colouring,  and  form  caused  her  to  seem,  in  his  eyes,  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  poets  ever  sang  of  the  visions  of 
delight  that  had  glimpsed  upon  their  sight  in  their  moments 
of  finest  inspiration. 

Those  who  circled  about  her  were  but  foils  to  her 
loveliness,  he  thought.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  dispensing  gracious  hospitality  at  the  request 
of  common  mortals. 

High-flowing  ideas,  and  yet  ideas  not  unshared,  as  we 
know,  by  others  who  were  acquainted  with  pretty  Nan 
Hartigan !  For  it  was  she,  her  stepmother,  Luke  and  John, 
and  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  Kirby  girls,  and  her  step- 
brothers' mates,  the  Winford  boys. 

It  was  Katharine  Hartigan  who  had  proposed  the  pic- 
nic. She  had  noticed  a  listlessness  about  Nan,  a  dull, 
methodical  manner  of  performing  her  household  duties, 
which  looked  as  if  she  pined  for  the  former  daily  "runs 
out"  which,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  his  wife,  Andrew 
had  curtly  forbidden  her  to  take,  saying  to  Katharine  that 
the  girl  was  no  longer  a  child  to  be  fooling  about  the  bush. 

She  had  spoken  up  for  Nan,  telling  him  that  his  was 
the  folly,  to  try  to  cage  a  wild-bird  all  at  once.  "You  have 
let  her  run  about  as  she  would,  and  you  won't  get  her 
started  in  anything  by  which  she  can  earn  her  own  living 
later  on.  And  now  you  want  her  to  confine  herself  to 
doing  errands  or  paying  an  occasional  call  with  me  when 
there's  a  spare  hour  or  two.  It's  not  wise,  Andy!  You'll 
only  make  Nan  discontented  ordering  her  to  put  in  the 
best  part  of  the  day  at  home." 

But  Hartigan  had  made  no  rejoinder  to  her  well-meant 
remonstrance,  and  his  daughter  had  not  grumbled  at  the 
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restriction  placed  upon  her  liberty  to  go  wheresoever  her 
fancy  pleased. 

It  was  certainly  more  satisfactory  for  Katharine  her- 
self to  have  Nan  oftener  at  hand  than  before.  But  the 
older  woman  could  not  see  any  objection  to  permitting  the 
young  girl  to  indulge  her  only  hobby  within  reasonable 
bounds.  If  she  found  pleasure  in  the  growing  and  flowering 
wild  things  of  the  bush,  and  was  never  at  her  happiest  but 
when  among  them — well,  was  she  not  better  employed 
thus  than  "gadding  about  getting  a  lot  of  nonsense  into 
her  head  about  young  men  and  dress?" 

Curtail  the  time  spent  in  her  daily  walks,  by  all  means ; 
but  to  stop  them  altogether,  why,  where  was  the  sense  in  it  ? 

Nan  had  appeared  to  be  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  day  in  Standers'  Gully.  And  now  here  they 
were,  and  all  as  happy  as  hungry  hunters,  the  well- 
filled  hampers  opened,  and  Nan  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
entering  into  the  boys'  pranks  and  making  everybody  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

The  bush  always  brought  out  the  best  in  this,  its  child, 
loving  and  beloved!  An  ecstasy  inexpressible,  but  which 
was  reflected  in  her  face,  took  possession  of  Nan  Hartigan 
when  amongst  the  gum-trees,  the  musk  and  sassafras  and 
all  the  other  bush  friends  whose  aromatic  odours  were,  to 
her,  sweeter  than  all  perfume  that  could  ever  be  distilled 
by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  voices  of  the  mountain  streams  sang  to  her  soul, 
and  her  soul  answered  in  silent,  but  none  the  less  rapturous 
song! 

The  whirr  of  a  bird's  wing  had  its  own  melody  for 
her  ears.  And  she  loved  the  bright  eyes  of  all  the  furry 
animals  whose  habits  she  was  never  tired  of  studying. 

Something  of  all  this,  probably,  it  was  given  to  Dermot 
Hastings  to  see  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  Anna  Hartigan. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  Love,  the  Great  Adventurer,  came 
to  him  at  that  moment,  and  placed  hand  upon  his  heart. 

It  was  Luke  who  chanced  to  see  the  stranger  "staring 
between  the  trees,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  who  turned  to 
Mrs.  Hartigan  and  said  in  an  Irish  whisper,  "Mother,  look ! 
There's  a  man." 

Mrs.  Hartigan  obediently  looked  up  and  saw  the  man, 
who  seemed,  she  thought,  a  gentleman,  and  who  possibly 
was  one  of  the  season's  tourists  on  the  usual  round  of 
pleasurable  exploration. 

It  was  the  custom  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  hence  she 
gave  one  of  her  stately  little  bows;  and,  the  charm  being 
broken,  Dermot  made  haste  to  politely  respond. 

And  in  a  few  moments  (no  one  seemed  to  know  after- 
wards exactly  how  it  came  to  pass,  least  of  all  young 
Hastings)  the  intruder  on  the  ferny  scene  was  partaking  of 
a  snack  of  refreshments  handed  by  the  Vision  of  Delight 
herself ! 

Dermot  ate  and  drank  as  in  a  dream,  answered  the 
Kirby  girls'  inquisitive,  yet  not  unladylike,  questions  as  in  a 
dream,  and  instinctively  made  friends  in  the  same  sub- 
conscious manner  with  Luke  and  John  and  their  sportive 
boy  champions. 

The  loud  "Coo-ee !  Coo-ee !"  of  Tom  Dawson  did  not 
give  him  a  chance  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  company 
so  pleasant.  But  he  was  not  to  get  back  alone  to  the  buggy, 
as  he  would  fain  have  done.  For  the  lads  of  the  fairy 
village  were  keen  on  accompanying  him  to  the  road.  And 
they  knew  old  Dawson  well. 

"We'll  carry  some  provender  for  him  with  us!"  cried 
Luke,  seizing  whatever  he  was  permitted  to  carry,  and  John 
followed  his  example,  all  of  the  boys,  as  may  be  imagined, 
reaching  the  astonished  driver  before  Dermot  had  arrived, 
without  the  tree-fern  for  the  drorin'-room,  as  cautioned. 
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"I've  sent  along  the  diningroom  instead!"  he  said 
laughingly;  "so  you've  no  cause  to  growl  at  any  delay  on 
my  part,  Tom." 

"That  I  haven't!"  grinned  Dawson.  "The  whole 
blarmed  kitchen's  here  as  well!  Here's  luck" — and  he 
drained  the  bottle  of  ginger-beer  pressed  upon  him  by  Luke, 
and  ate  the  sandwiches  shoved  into  his  hands  by  John, 
winking  at  Hastings  as  he  jerked  his  free  thumb  towards 
where  reposed  Mrs.  Britt's  hamper,  a  carry-all  which  he 
hoped  yet  to  see  opened  on  the  road. 

Before  the  boys  returned  to  their  happy  hunting  ground, 
Tom  was  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  their  sister  was  with 
the  picnic  party,  and  he  eyed  Dermot  quizzically  every  now 
and  again  when  that  young  man's  gaze  was  directed  other- 
where than  at  his  face. 

"Never  said  nothing  about  what  he  thought  of  her 
looks,  even  casual-like!  He's  hit  bad;  or,  if  he  ain't  he's 
too  jolly  quiet  on  it  for  good  company  since  he  came  out 
of  that  there  gully." 

"Seen  any  snakes  down  there?"  he  hazarded  at  last. 

"Sorra  a  one !"  answered  Dermot  with  his  quick,  bright 
smile. 

"  'Cos  they're  inclined  to  be  a  bit  friendly-like  with 
new  chums,"  said  Tom.  "Think  nothing  of  shaking  hands 
with  a  man's  shins  or  testin'  the  quality  of  his  blood  for  a 
bit  of  a  joke,  especially  if  he  is  in  a  dooce  of  a  hurry.  I've 
killed  enough  of  them  pretty  fellows  in  my  time  to  fringe 
this  'ere  four-wheeler  like  a  Fiji  Islander,  twenty  times 
over.  I  never  ask  their  colour,  an'  I  never  ask  their  creed — 
I  just  puts  'em  out  of  action  for  good  an'  all." 

"Old  chum  though  you  be,"  laughed  Dermot.  "Why, 
I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  been  on  embracing  terms 
with  the  whole  snake  family,  considering  your  length  of 
residence  in  the  ranges?  A  regular  snake-charmer;  and 
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all  that!  And  here  you  are  calmly  informing  me  that  you 
make  it  your  business  to  knock  'em  all  on  the  head  at  first 
sight." 

"In  the  middle  o'  the  back,  mister,  fair  in  the  middle 
o'  the  back,  one  old  Satan  after  another,  an'  proud  to  do 
it,  seein'  how  they  was  the  cause  in  the  beginnin'  of  man 
'avin'  to  work  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  a  danged  noosance. 
when  you're  not  feelin'  up  to  it  of  mornin's.  It  beats  me 
'ollow,  now,  why  a  woman  ain't  better  at  killin'  snakes  than 
a  man.  She's  the  one  that  oughter  'ave  the  biggest  edge 
on  them  reptiles,  seein'  as  'ow  they  was  the  cause  of  breakin' 
up  the  'ome  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  she  'ad  near 
less  than  nothin'  to  do  an'  clothin'  was  cheaper  than  it's 
ever  been  since.  But  see  a  snake  on  the  track  an'  she's 
all  wobbly  in  the  knees  at  once,  not  even  able  to  let  a 
yell  out  o'  her,  just  starin'  and  starin'  at  the  sneaky,  crawlin' 
thing  as  if  she'd  never  known  there  was  such  a  wrigglin' 
bit  of  ugliness  above  ground.  Why,  she  oughter  make  it 
her  special  business  to  crumple  'em  up  whenever  she  sights 
'em,  instid  of  givin'  'em  loads  o'  time  to  git  goin'  with  their 
poison  fangs  an'  plant  more  stings  for  spite.  Ever  notice 
the  look  in  a  snake's  eyes,  sir?" 

"I've  never  been  at  close  enough  quarters  with  one 
to  do  so !"  said  Dermot.  "What's  its  peculiarity  ?" 

"Malice,  young  man,  malice — a  sort  of  Til  hurt  you 
all  I  can'  look,  just  as  if  the  'old  boy'  himself  was  peerin' 
out  of  them  at  you,  like !  And  that's  what  gives  some  folk 
the  cold  shivers  down  the  spine." 

"Ugh !"  exclaimed  Dermot  with  a  simulated  shudder. 
"And  yet  you  expect  the  highly-strung  daughters  of  Eve  to 
be  ready  with  their  whacking-sticks  at  a  second's  notice !" 

"Yes,  every  woman  Jennie  of  them,  if  I  had  my  way — 
payin'  their  snakeships  out  well  through  their  hides,  for  all 
the  washin's  up,  an'  the  scrubbin'  and  the  bakin'  an'  latin- 
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derm'  an'  what  not  else  that  keep  some  of  the  women  on 
the  go  for  eighteen  hours  out  o'  the  twenty-four.  An*  I 
ain't  always  a  barracker  for  the  ladies,  that  I  tell  you. 

"But  there's  Yerraberra  now  in  front  of  you,  sir,  as 
pretty  a  bit  o'  scenery  as  you  could  see  in  a  month's  drive ! 
An'  just  about  where  I'm  pointin'  the  whip  is  the  'ome 
of  the  young  lady  that's  reckoned  something  finer  to  look 
at  than  all  of  your  Collins  Street  beauties  stood  in  a  row." 
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CHAPTER  XL 
A  FACE  ABOVE  THE  FENCE. 

"Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

Mark  Trevanion,  the  elder,  mounted  his  favourite  steed 
one  morning  soon  after  he  had  viewed  with  covetous  eyes 
the  homestead  and  green  lands  of  Daniel  McGrath,  and 
took  his  customary  ride  with  the  intention  of  inventing  some 
pretext  for  trespass  on  the  McGrath  territory. 

Othello,  the  beautiful  black  horse,  which  was  the  pride 
of  his  stable,  was  in  galloping  mood,  and  objected  strongly 
to  being  pulled  up  at  the  gates  of  "Raphoe." 

But  old  Mark  Trevanion  ruled  his  horses  as  he  did 
his  fellow-beings,  with  an  iron  will,  and  kept  Othello  at 
the  slow  pace  he  himself  desired,  while  he  made  his  way 
to  the  house,  looking  keenly  to  right  and  left  of  him,  mark- 
ing this  improvement  and  that,  and  seeing  room  for  more, 
should  the  property  ever  get  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  remembered,  with  satisfaction,  that  one  of  his 
sons  had  expressed  a  wish  to  own  a  certain  pair  of  ponies 
that  McGrath  possessed.  This  would  give  him  a  plausible 
excuse  for  his  presence  where  he  knew  he  should  be  an 
unwelcome  visitor. 

McGrath  was  a  friend  of  Andy  Hartigan's,  and  had 
been  one  of  his  best  partisans  in  the  last  election  campaign. 
Dan  was  a  sturdy  and  determined  fighter.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  long  memory.  It  was  certainly  quite  possible  that 
he  would  refuse  to  have  any  dealings  with  a  Trevanion  at 
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all.  But  that  was  neither  here  nor  there.  His  own  object 
would  be  gained.  He  was  already  seeing  much  of  what 
he  had  wanted  to  see. 

Ah !  there  was  McGrath's  man  working  midway  to  the 
house,  on  the  left  side  of  him.  He  recollected  his  intention 
of  influencing  him  in  his  favour,  and  halted  to  call  out 
"Good  morning"  in  a  would-be  genial  way. 

Con  stuck  his  spade  in  the  newly  dug-up  earth,  pushed 
his  hat  from  a  perspiring  brow,  and  walked  over  to  the 
fence. 

Trevanion  had  never  given  more  than  a  casual  glance 
before  at  the  square-built  figure,  now  slightly  bowed,  much 
less  at  the  short-bearded  face  over  which,  in  the  township, 
was  pulled  low  a  brown,  felt  hat. 

But  to-day  he  was  curious  to  know  what  manner  of 
serving-man  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  he  prided  himself  on 
being  as  shrewd  a  reader  of  character  as  he  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  business. 

So  he  bent  deeply  scrutinising  eyes  upon  Dorgan  as 
he  walked  across  to  the  fence  with  rapid  strides. 

Con  had  recognised  the  master  of  Tower  Lodge  afar 
off,  and  had  been  smiling  grimly  to  himself  at  the  thought 
of  the  greetings  he  was  likely  to  get  from  McGrath. 

"What's  the  old  villain  up  to  now?"  he  had  wondered. 
"He's  never  after  any  good  wherever  he  goes !" 

He  had  already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  own  attitude, 
if  questioned  by  Trevanion. 

But  he  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the  effect  the 
appearance  of  his  face,  seen  in  full  in  the  morning  light, 
had  upon  the  rider! 

For  Mark  Trevanion,  senior,  by  the  time  Con  was 
looking  at  him  inquiringly  above  the  fence  and  saying 
"Mornin',  sir,"  in  response  to  his  loudly  called-out  greeting, 
had  begun  to  stare  at  him  as  if  he  were  some  ghost  just 
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arisen  from  the  dead,  and  had  grown  ashy  pale  and  tremb- 
ling, his  hands  limply  letting  go  the  reins. 

"Is  it  taken  ill  you  are,  sir  ?"  inquired  Con  wonderingly ; 
"wait  on,  an'  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minyit." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  fence  to  leap  it,  intending  to 
help  Trevanion  to  dismount  and  to  lead  him  up  to  get  the 
benefit  of  Anne's  ministrations,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  drink 
for  him.  But  to  his  more  intense  surprise,  the  rider,  with 
a  singularly  wild  and  desperate  look  cast  in  his  direction, 
suddenly  seized  the  horse's  reins,  jerked  Othello  round,  and 
galloped  back  to  the  main  road  as  if,  thought  bewildered 
Con,  "the  divil  an'  all  his  minions  were  behind  him." 

Dorgan  watched  flying  steed  and  man  out  of  sight, 
without  moving  from  his  position  by  the  fence,  then  took 
off  his  ancient  hat,  looked  musingly  into  it  for  a  few 
moments,  scratched  his  head  meditatively,  put  it  on  his  head 
again,  spat  upon  the  ground  reflectively,  and  then,  without 
another  glance  at  his  waiting  spade,  took  track  for  old 
Anne's  domain. 

"It  beats  Banagher  entirely,  it  does,  an'  no  mistake,  but 
it  may  not  beat  a  woman's  wits,  an'  hers  are  very  sharp." 

He  found  the  housekeeper  just  putting  the  kettle  on 
to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  and  was  informing  her  amid  its  aroma 
of  the  strange  conduct  of  Trevanion  of  the  Towers. 

Anne,  after  expressing  her  mind  upon  the  "bold,  bare- 
face"  that  could  bring  him  into  the  place  at  all,  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  recital. 

"An'  did  ye  ever  chance  to  know  him  times  back?" 
she  inquired.  "Sure  a  man  of  his  stamp  wouldn't  go  so 
sudden  white  in  the  gills  for  nothing  at  all  if  he  wasn't 
taken  ill.  Ah,  'tisn't  so  ugly  ye  are,  after  all,  to  scare  him 
away  by  the  mere  sight  of  your  face,  for  all  the  jokin'  wid 
ye  I  have  about  your  looks,  Con  Dorgan!  Do  ye  rouse 
up  your  memory  a  bit  now  an'  think  where  ye  last  set  eyes 
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on  Trevanion,  an'  he,  maybe,  but  a  youngish  man  in  thim 
times?" 

"I  have  thought  an'  thought  me  head  nearly  off,  woman 
dear,  but  sorra  a  clue  to  his  identity  have  I  got  from  all 
my  moitherin'  of  brains.  I've  never  clapped  eyes  on  old 
Hard-Face  in  my  life,  to  my  recollection." 

"But  'tisn't  likely  he  was  always  hard-faced,"  urged 
Anne,  going  on  with  her  work  as  she  spoke.  "  Tis  the  fine 
handsome  son  he  has,  anyway,  in  his  namesake.  You  keep 
on  looking  back,  Con,  me  good  man,  an'  it'll  all  come  to 
you  in  a  flash,  you'll  find  out." 

"I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  came  to  the  ould  bird 
that  he  flew  off  like  a  madman,  but  I  don't  expect  any  brain- 
wave about  ever  having  known  him." 

"Will  ye  let  me  know  if  ye  do?"  asked  Anne.  "I'm 
not  jokin',  Con  Dorgan,  I'm  dead  serious  this  time.  If 
ye'll  open  your  mind  to  me  when  quare  things  are  about, 
ye'll  never  know  sorrow  for  it." 

"Give  us  your  hand  on  it,  Annie !  Well,  there  now, 
I  promise  that  it'll  be  a  mighty  quare  happening  I'll  keep 
from  yourself,  any  day  after  this !  Will  that  suit  your 
ladyship?" 

"  'Twill  do,  'twill  do,  Con,  an'  thanks  for  that  same. 
There's  none  but  needs  a  true  friend,  be  he  ever  so  contint 
wid  himself,  an'  plucky  into  the  bargain." 

Con  hastened  back  to  work.  Anne's  questions  had  set 
his  brains  busier  than  ever.  Had  he  ever  known  this  man  ? 
—or  anyone  belonging  to  him  ?  Ah  !  that  might  be  it.  There 
were  still  a  couple  of  the  old  ledgers  in  his  possession — 
relics  of  former  days.  Foolishly,  perhaps,  he  had  treasured 
them.  But  often,  when  alone,  he  had  found  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  reading  over  the  names  of  folk,  mostly  dead 
or  gone  to  far  lands,  who  had  had  dealings  with  him  in 
the  past  when  he  was-  something  more  than  a  labourer  on 
other  men's  land. 
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In  the  meantime  the  rider  of  Othello  had  given  the 
horse  free  rein,  once  on  the  road  again,  and  was  many  a 
mile  away  before  gathering  faintness  and  dizziness  forced 
him  to  pull  up  at  a  wayside  inn,  where  the  landlady  served 
him  hastily  with  spirits  as  soon  as  she  saw  his  condition. 

"I  have  ridden  too  fast  for  my  time  of  life,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  drained  the  glass.  "I  should  like  to  lie  down 
in  absolute  quiet  for  a  time.  Your  groom  can  take  my 
horse  round  to  the  stables." 

The  landlady,  half  afraid  that  she  had  a  heart  case 
on  her  hands  which  might  end  fatally,  had  shown  him  into 
the  quietest  room  in  the  house,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Hines  made  a  note  of  the  number  of  hours  he  had 
spent  at  "The  Campers'  Rest,"  and  the  day  and  date.  She 
was  always  anticipating  something  untoward  to  happen, 
although  she  looked  the  most  placid  of  beings  whose  serenity 
few  storms  could  ruffle.  And  Mr.  Trevanion  had  seemed 
that  noontide  a  very  likely  subject  for  ill-fortune  to  sud- 
denly pounce  upon. 

"The  poor  gentleman  looked  like  a  corpse  when  he 
came  into  the  bar,  and  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  that  I  scarce 
could  serve  him  double-quick  as  I  managed  to  do."  This 
to  her  husband,  who  gave  more  attention  to  a  small  farm 
he  had  recently  acquired  than  to  the  roadside  hotel.  "And," 
she  continued,  as  he  grunted  some  inaudible  remark,  "they 
may  say  what  they  like  about  his  hard  ways;  he  couldn't 
be  politer  or  nicer  than  he  was,  and  he  thanked  me  most 
effusively,  paying  twice  over  for  the  refreshments  and  tip- 
ping the  stableman.  'And  you  needn't  mention  anything 
about  me  being  here  so  long,'  he  says;  'I  don't  want  to  be 
fussed  about  at  home,'  he  says.  So  keep  a  still  tongue  in 
your  head,  Steve,  seein'  he's  paid  handsome  for  it." 

Steve  grunted  for  the  length  of  a  sentence  or  two, 
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but  still  inaudibly.  It  might  have  been  a  promise  that  the 
sound  made,  or  it  might,  equally  well,  have  been  a  refusal 
to  stop  waggling  a  member  that  was  never  unruly. 

"Of  course,  if  the  poor  gentleman  drops  dead  from 
his  horse  before  he  gets  home  (and  there's  no  knowing 
with  those  heart  attacks),  we'll  have  to  speak  up  and  say 
as  he  might  have  died  much  sooner  only  for  calling  here. 
I've  got  everything  down  in  black  and  white,  in  case  of 
accidents."  And  Mrs.  Hines  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  folded 
her  hands  in  her  lap  with  a  satisfied  sigh. 

Steve  Hines  gave  a  short  laugh  and  chucked  his  wife 
under  her  double  chin.  "You'll  be  wanting  a  new  dress  to 
go  to  the  funeral  in,  now  that  you've  got  old  Trevanion 
well  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery !  There'll  be  precious  few 
to  mourn  him  when  he  does  peg  out,  my  dear.  But  it's 
more  than  likely  that  the  same  gentleman  will  outlive  many 
a  one  in  Yerraberra.  So  don't  bother  your  head  any  more 
about  him." 
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CHAPTER  XI 1. 

THE  WOMAN  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

Zilda  Trevanion  was,  like  her  brother  Mark,  never 
happier  than  when  on  horseback.  And  she  never  dreamed 
of  letting  a  day  pass  without  taking  a  ride. 

If  she  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  for  company  she  can- 
didly told  her  brothers  and  sisters  so,  and  rode  off  alone 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  chosen  by  them. 

And,  all  alone  she  went  like  the  wind,  "a  fine  figure 
on  horseback." 

There  was  much  of  her  father's  disposition  in  Zilda, 
or,  rather,  of  what  that  father  had  been  in  his  younger 
days. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  natural  enough,  perhaps, 
that,  although  she  and  he  often  exchanged  bitterly  sarcastic 
remarks  at  the  expense  of  the  other  when  opinions  con 
flicted  and  Zilda  resented     injustices,  they  were  the  first 
of  the  family  to  forget  and  forgive. 

Isolde  lived  in  a  fair  little  world  of  her  own.  Zilda 
asked  for  no  more  than  the  material  pleasures  of  a  healthy 
existence.  She  was  very  human,  very  daring,  very  proud. 
But  her  pride  was  mostly  in  her  own  attainments.  She 
boasted  that  it  was  not  in  her  to  play  second  fiddle  to  any- 
body. She  would  master  any  accomplishment  she  thought 
worth  the  cultivating.  And  anything  outside  those  was  as 
nothing  in  her  eyes.  Other  people's  prowess,  unless  in  her 
own  pet  hobbies,  had  no  interest  for  her. 
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She  was  on  her  way  home  one  afternoon  following 
the  events  last  recorded,  and,  feeling  remorseful  after 
having  ridden  her  mare  hard  over  the  rough  track  she  had 
fancied,  had  slowed  down  to  walking  pace  when  she  noticed 
a  woman  sitting  a  little  off  the  road,  who  appeared  to  be 
beckoning  to  her. 

Zilda  stared  at  her  in  cold  surprise.  As  far  as  she 
knew,  she  had  never  seen  her  before. 

What  could  a  perfect  stranger  want  of  her  when  there 
were  cottages  in  sight,  at  either  of  which  she  might  ask 
any  question  she  might  want  to  put  in  regard  to  the 
locality  ? 

But  she  was  beckoning  certainly;  and  now  Zilda  was 
near  enough  to  see  that  the  woman  was  of  uncommon, 
even  of  weird,  appearance,  although  she  was  neatly  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Her  features  were  regular,  but  her  complexion  had  a 
peculiarly  bleached  look  about  it,  just  as  if  the  skin  had 
once  had  been  very  fair,  but  indoor  life  had  taken  all  the 
colour  out  of  it ;  and  the  hair,  of  which  there  was  abundance 
to  untidiness  under  the  close-fitting  hat,  was  of  a  bleached 
hue,  too. 

When  she  stood  up,  the  better  to  attract  Zilda's  at- 
tention, the  girl  saw  that  she  was  tall,  but  painfully  thin. 
Altogether,  there  seemed  something  tragic  about  the  figure, 
something  mysteriously  sad  and  lonely. 

Warm-blooded  as  she  was,  Zilda  shivered  a  little  at  the 
thought.  Female  sphinxes  were  not  in  her  line,  she  said  to 
herself,  and  this  person  looked  stony  and  grim  against  the 
beautiful  soft  hues  of  the  hillside  vegetation. 

"Yes?"  the  girl  inquired  interrogatively,  and  somewhat 
impatiently,  "What  do  you  wish  to  ask  me?" 

"I  want  to  know  who  you  are?"  answered  the  woman, 
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but  not  in  a  harsh  or  rude  tone.  Her  voice  was  soft  and 
full,  with  a  plaintive  ring  in  it.  Yet  Zilda  noted  that  her 
eyes  belied  her  voice.  For  they  had  a  fiercely  bright 
expression,  wide  and  wild. 

"Who  or  what  I  am  does  not,  surely  does  not  matter," 
Miss  Trevanion  said  haughtily.  "The  question  is,  in  what 
manner  can  I  be  of  service  to  you?  Have  you  lost  your 
way?" 

"No,  no,  I  have  not  lost  my  way;  I've  found  it  at 
long  last !  And  she  laughed,  not  loudly,  but  in  a  quiet,  chuck- 
ling way.  "Won't  you  tell  me  who  you  are?  I  know  a 
handsome  lady  when  I  see  one,  and  I  mean  no  harm  to  you. 
I  have  sat  here  for  hours,  and  nobody  has  come  by  that 
might  be  one  of  them  but  you." 

She  came  closer,  gazing  intently  into  the  annoyed  face 
of  the  girl,  who  was  beginning  to  think  she  had  to  deal  with 
some  madwoman. 

"You  are  wasting  my  time,"  she  said  haughtily.  "  'One 
of  them,'  I  understand  you  to  say?  Who  may  they  be?" 

The  woman  looked  to  right  and  left  before  replying, 
then,  bending  a  little  forward,  half  whispered,  "The  Trevan- 
ions,  to  be  sure!  Aren't  you  one  of  them?" 

Then,  as  Zilda  stiffened  and  sat  back  more  proudly  on 
her  saddle,  preparatory  to  giving  the  mare  a  flick  of  the 
light  riding  whip  she  carried,  and  now  slightly  raised,  her 
questioner  gave  a  sharp  cry  as  if  she,  not  the  animal,  were 
about  to  be  struck,  turned  swiftly  away,  moaning  to  herself 
like  a  hurt  child,  and  in  a  moment  was  completely  lost  to 
view. 

"What  sort  of  a  being  have  I  come  across  at  all?" 
mused  Zilda,  as  she  cantered  on  without  giving  one  curious 
glance  behind  her.  "There's  nothing  superstitious  or  fanci- 
ful about  me,  thank  goodness ;  but  I  certainly  shouldn't  care 
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to  be  hailed  by  that  queer-mannered  creature  again !  Father 
would  say  she  was  one  of  mother's  protegees.  But  I'll 
guarantee  mother  never  set  eyes  on  the  like  of  that  indiv- 
idual before.  Mother's  charities  are  stamped  officially!" 

And  the  girl  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  a 
good-humouredly  tolerant  way.  "I'll  tell  her  about  the 
encounter  and  see  what  she  has  to  say  about  it.  She  will 
at  least  be  interested  in  the  dame's  anxiety  to  behold  one 
of  our  distinguished  family,  if  not  more !  The  wail  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  lend  quite  an  air  of  melodrama  to 
the  story.  And,  above  all  things,  I  loathe  the  melodramatic !" 

She  neither  heard  the  stones  thrown  after  her  nor  the 
ill  wishes  that  followed  her  as  she  rode  away. 

Once  she  was  out  of  sight,  however,  the  woman  became 
quite  normal  in  expression  and  conventional  in  appearance, 
and  straightening  her  hat  and  smoothing  her  dress,  she 
began  to  walk  in  a  leisurely  way  to  a  cottage  hard  by  where 
she  had  that  day  made  arrangements  for  temporary  board 
and  lodging  after  explaining  that  she  was  a  widow  in 
search  of  health  among  the  hills. 

She  had  paid  the  weekly  tariff  in  advance,  offering  a 
few  shillings  over  and  above  it,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
served  with  meals  in  her  own  room.  Her  name,  she  had 
said,  was  Mrs.  Vickery. 

Zilda  went  in  search  of  Mrs.  Trevanion  immediately 
on  arrival  at  Tower  House,  and,  rinding  her  lying  on  her 
favourite  lounge,  told  her  every  particular  of  the  incident 
that  was  beginning  to  whet  her  curiosity  rather  keenly. 

Mrs.  Trevanion,  who  had  listened  without  comment 
until  her  daughter  had  reached  that  part  of  her  tale  where 
the  stranger  had  asked  if  she  (Zilda)  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  mysterious  "them,"  started  up  then  into  a  sitting 
position,  with  paling  cheek  and  dilated  eye. 

"Why,  mother,  you  are  looking  quite  agitated !"  cried 
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Zilda,  in  surprise.  "I  must  surely  be  colouring  my  English 
enormously  to  cause  you  to  jump  up  like  that!  There  is 
positively  nothing  to  feel  alarmed  about.  It  is  purely  my 
own  self-conceit  that  makes  me  imagine  she  meant  our 
own  family  at  all.  There  are  plenty  of  people  about  who  can 
claim  the  'Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen/  you  know,  and  no  doubt 
the  old  busybody  has  somebody  else  entirely  in  her  half- 
crazed  sort  of  mind,  or  is  of  the  impertinently  inquisitive 
type." 

Mrs.  Trevanion  leaned  back  against  the  cushions,  and 
said  in  her  usual  emotionless  voice,  "Your  style  of  narration 
is  rather  graphic,  Zil.  However,  conclude  as  you  have 
begun.  My  interest  is  now  thoroughly  aroused." 

The  very  little  more  there  was  to  tell  was  imparted, 
and  then  Zilda  asked,  "Have  you  any  idea  who  the  freakish 
being  may  happen  to  be?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  answered  her  mother.  "The  des- 
cription you  give  of  the  woman's  appearance  does  not 
correspond  with  that  of  anybody  I  have  come  in  contact 
with." 

"Thought  not !  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  and  hear  what 
father  has  to  say  about  the  incident — twaddle  or  not  as 
it  may  sound  in  his  over-critical  ears !" 

"I  beg  that  you  will  not  mention  a  word  of  it  to  your 
father,  Zilda,"  said  Mrs.  Trevanion,  again  sitting  up  with 
a  jerk  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  her  accustomed  grace 
of  movement.  "You  surely  know  what  a  dislike  he  has 
to  people  of  erratic  behaviour,  old  or  young?  You  will 

irritate  him,  and  then" she  paused  significantly,  only 

a  heavy  sigh  ending  the  uncompleted  sentence. 

"And  then?"  echoed  Zilda,  with  sudden  bitterness. 
"Of  course  we  all  know  what  that  means;  and  equally,  of 
course,  mother,  we  are  all  sick  and  tired  of  his  unreason- 
able tantrums,  if  you  aren't!  Why  should  he  be  the  only 
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one  allowed  to  have  no  patience  with  others  less  fortunate 
than  himself?  Why  must  we  continually  avoid  this  topic 
and  that,  for  fear  of  arousing  his  ire  in  some  unaccountable 
way?  If  you  know  the  reason,  mother  (I  say  it  in  all 
respect),  why  do  you  not  make  it  plain  to  us?  There  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  is  there?" 

There  was  a  slightly  contemptuous  ring  in  the  last 
question,  to  which,  as  it  happened,  Zilda  was  to  have  an 
answer  that  totally  amazed  and  distressed  her. 

"There  may  be  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion  said  very  slowly,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall ;  "but 
I  live  in  fear,  I  walk  in  fear!  And  yet,  God  knows,  my 
spirit  is  not  broken." 

Too  dumbfounded  to  speak,  Zilda  Trevanion  stood 
staring  at  her  mother's  averted  head. 

Her  mother  "afraid"  of  anything  or  anybody?  The 
idea  seemed  preposterous.  Still,  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  sincerity  of  those  quiet  tones.  She  had  inadvertently 
wrung  from  her  mother  an  admission  of  weakness  which 
was  bringing  her  to  the  gateway  of  some  family  secret 
perhaps  but  lately  discovered  by  Mark  Trevanion's  wife. 

Zilda  bent  over  the  recumbent  figure,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  caressing  or  comforting  her  mother.  She  was 
true  to  her  own  nature  first. 

"Fear  and  I,  and  fear  and  you,  can  never  be  comrades," 
she  said  decisively.  "What  is  this  hateful  thing  you  are 
trying  to  fight  by  yourself?  I  demand  to  fight  it  with 
you !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  RING  WITHOUT  A  JEWEL  IN  IT. 

Tom  Dawson  could  have  given  the  message  from  Doona 
to  Andrew  Hartigan's  sons  when  they  had  come  up  from 
Standers'  Gully  to  speak  to  him.  But  it  did  not  suit  his 
plans  to  have  it  conveyed  in  a  secondhand  manner. 

He  always  made  a  point  of  fixing  upon  some  place 
of  call  other  than  a  township  hotel  when  driving  any  man 
about  who  was  of  a  superior  and  interesting  type.  And  of 
this  class  he  judged  Dermot  Hastings  to  be. 

"He's  no  common  nig  and  the  best  way  to  keep  'im  in 
touch  with  this  'ere  district  is  to  introduce  'im  to  some  folks 
whose  feet  are  well-rooted  in  the  sod." 

Although  Yerraberra  never  failed  to  please  the  wander- 
ing eye,  Tom  believed  in  human  links  for  the  secure  riveting 
for  which  he  made  himself  a  sort  of  goldsmith  of  the 
heart.  He  wanted  visitors  to  his  own  part  of  the  map  to 
return  there  again  and  again. 

"Make  the  casuals  permanents,"  was  his  advice  to 
proprietors  of  boarding-houses,  large  or  small.  "Keep  their 
eyes  and  their  teeth  goin';  and  their  purse  is  yours  while 
they  have  a  quid  to  spend." 

He  prided  himself  on  having  the  power  to  hold  the 
regard  and  the  custom  of  patrons  of  his  own  driving  abili- 
ties. "It's  all  gettin'  to  know  the  cracks  and  crannies  of 
human  nature,  and  'ow  to  fill  'em  up  pleasant-like." 

Tom  drove  slowly  through  Yerraberra's  uneven  main 
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street,  accosting  first  one,  then  another,  of  any  loungers  he 
saw  about,  drawing  up  before  a  store  or  a  public-house 
with  a  flourish  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Andy  Hartigan  had  called 
in,  either  on  that  day — and  then,  suddenly,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  to  find  that  well-known  identity, 
whipping  up  his  horses  and  speeding  recklessly  towards 
"Rathkeale,"  which,  he  informed  his  rather  exasperated 
passenger,  was  too  good  to  miss  seeing  "for  the  sake  of  a 
stretch  of  words." 

Andrew  happened  to  be  standing  at  his  own  gate, 
smoking.  Old  Tom  inwardly  wished  him  the  length  of  his 
garden  away.  For  then  his  Mr.  Hastings  would  have  some- 
thing better  than  a  mere  "Buckley's  chance"  of  being  shown 
over  the  picturesque  spot. 

He  pulled  out  a  dilapidated  notebook  and  made  a  great 
show  of  looking  up  the  rough  notes  made  on  Ned  Gloster's 
account  and  Andy  Hartigan's,  all  in  order  to  draw  the 
latter  over  to  the  buggy,  instead  of  having  to  jump  down 
himself  and  go  across  to  him. 

Then,  his  ruse  succeeding,  he  jocosely  managed  the 
rest  to  such  extent  that  Hartigan  was  soon  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation  with  Hastings  and  showing  him  around  his 
little  Eden  of  the  world,  while  the  driver  and  horses  were 
enjoying  a  rest  and  feed-up  at  the  house  (Mrs.  Britt's  ham- 
per still  untouched!) — master  and  guest  returning  much 
later  on  to  partake  of  refreshment  on  the  wide  verandah, 
over  which  the  crimson  rambler  roses  peeped  in  profusion, 
sweetly  filling  the  air  with  their  deeply  fragrant  breath. 

Dermot  was  enjoying  himself  to  the  full.  And  Andrew 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  well-informed  young  stranger 
with  the  infectious  laugh  and  smile  and  the  uniformly 
courteous  manner,  that  proved  he  had  always  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  refinement. 
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Moreover,  Hartigan  had,  by  one  or  two  leading  ques- 
tions, discovered  that  his  guest  was  a  fellow-Catholic  and 
of  Irish  descent,  and  naturally  both  facts  pleased  him 
greatly. 

Before  the  informal  repast  was  ended  he  had  extended 
to  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  "Come  for  the  day  and  stay 
the  night"  at  Rathkeale. 

"I'll  drive  into  Doona  for  you  myself,  or  maybe  get 
my  good  neighbour,  Mr.  Dan  McGrath,  to  give  you  a  lift, 
as  'tis  oftener  he  visits  that  way.  He  has  a  more  tidy  turn- 
out, too,  an'  you'll  find  him  able  and  willing  to  give  you  all 
the  local  information  you'd  maybe  like  to  know;  if  so  be 
you  put  a  pen  to  paper  sometimes  for  those  social  illus- 
trated weeklies  the  wife  an'  daughter  buy  of  a  Saturday?" 
And  he  paused  to  give  a  look,  less  inquisitive  than  certain 
of  fact,  at  Dermot's  upraised  eyebrows  and  negative  shake 
of  the  head.  "Dan's  as  good  a  guide  book,  and  better,  than 
even  old  Dawson.  'Tis  himself  has  the  eye  like  a  flying 
bird  an'  the  long  memory  of  a  Coranderrk  black,  for  all 
he's  a  white  man  through  an'  through,  an'  a  mate  as  true 
and  trusty." 

"Who  is  this  Mr.  McGrath,  Tom?"  asked  Dermot 
Hastings  on  the  return  journey  to  Doona.  "Mr.  Hartigan 
seems  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  exceptional  worth?" 

Tom  chuckled.  "Dan  McGrath?  Oh,  he's  no  high- 
stepper,  bless  you !  That's  just  Mr.  Hartigan's  flowery 
way  of  praisin'  up  anybody  he  likes  well.  Andy  Hartigan 
can't  do  enough  for  a  man  he  takes  to;  but  the  one  that 
doesn't  get  there  in  his  feelin's  makes  'im  see  crooked 
when  he  crosses  the  road.  McGrath  and  Andy  (no  disres- 
pect with  using  the  Christian  name,  sir ;  'tis  general  in  these 
parts)  are  pals,  an'  what  the  one  says  the  other '11  swear 
to ;  but  to  folks  that  don't  know  McGrath  more  than  to  pass 
the  time  o'  day  with,  he's  just  a  respectable,  well-off  old 
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bachelor  that  spends  the  most  of  his  time  into  gettin'  his 
farm  made  into  a  real  show  place  for  somebody  else  to 
step  into  when  he's  laid  in  'is  own  lonely  six-foot  of  a 
grave.  No!  he's  not  a  sick  man,  by  a  long  chalk.  He's  a 
fine  big  fellow  to  look  at,  an'  he's  clean-livin'  an'  all  that. 
But,  lor!  when  you  hadds  that  to  what  'e  'as  in  brass  an' 
cattle  an'  land,  the  sum  total  falls  a  long  way  short  of 
makin'  a  man  real  'appy !  For  there  ain't  no  wife's  love  in 
the  bag,  see? 

"An'  them  as  has  the  wide  mouths  an'  long  tongues 
to  go  gassin'  of  what  they  knows  dashed  little  about  can't 
stuff  men  of  experience  like  me  with  the  sayin'  that  a  fat 
bankin'  account  is  better'n  a  woman's  faithful  'eart  to  the 
man  that's  chosen  'er  out  to  be  'is  mate  for  life.  'Give  me 
the  'and  an'  the  'eart,'  as  I  said  to  my  missus  in  our  courtin' 
days,  'an'  the  tin  can  go  'ang.' 

"See  that  place  right  across  there  with  the  big  growth 
o'  pine  trees  liftin'  their  heads  to  the  sky?  That's  McGrath's. 
Looks  real  swell,  don't  it?  but,  bless  me,  what  is  it  but  a 
ring  without  jools;  for  there's  none  but  himself,  an  old 
housekeeper,  an'  Con  Dorgan,  the  man  that  keeps  it  in 
order." 

"It  may  chance  that  the  old  bachelor,  as  you  term  him, 
may  marry  his  housekeeper,"  laughed  Dermot.  "It  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  occurrence." 

"McGrath  ain't  that  sort,"  said  Dawson.  "He's  got 
a  way  of  keepin'  people  in  their  places.  An'  as  for  old 
Anne,  she's  the  kind  that  takes  pride  in  keepin'  'er  place 
without  the  word  or  the  nod  to  do  it.  Besides,  she's  years 
and  years  older  than  McGrath.  She  sort  of  grandmothers 
'im  like." 

Hastings  smiled.  "Ah!  I  see,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Dan 
McGrath  is  not  such  an  ancient,  after  all.  For  presumably 
Mrs.  Anne  isn't  even  nearing  the  bedridden  stage  of  exist- 
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ence.  Your  Yerraberra  bachelor  will  give  everybody  a 
pleasant  surprise  some  of  these  days  by  driving  home  a 
bride  scarcely  out  of  her  teens !  He'll  find  a  jewel  for  the 
ring,  never  fear." 

Dan  McGrath  had  seen  young  Mark  Trevanion  stand- 
ing in  the  bracken-bordered  path  from  which  he  had 
watched  Nan  out  of  sight. 

To  his  prejudiced  eyes  Mark  appeared  to  wear  an 
expression  of  guilt  on  his  handsome,  just  then  sternly- 
thoughtful,  face. 

His  first  feeling  was  to  stride  over  to  him  and  provoke 
a  quarrel  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  striking 
him  and  eventually  avenging  any  slight  or  affront  that 
might  have  been  suffered  by  Nan  through  presumable  inso- 
lence of  behaviour  on  Trevanion's  part. 

But  what  excuse  could  he  give  for  such  aggressiveness 
without  belittling  a  girl  whose  sensitiveness  and  self-respect 
had  already  been  proved,  if  it  had  ever  needed  to  be,  by  her 
refusal  to  confide  in  an  old  friend  the  reason  for  her  only 
too  evident  sadness  and  tears? 

Might  he  not  merely  gratify  the  self-conceit  and 
arrogance  of  the  fellow  by  reproaching  or  reviling  him  on 
her  behalf,  and  accomplish  no  permanent  good,  but  rather 
inflame  any  feelings  cherished  towards  her? 

A  tumult  of  anger  had  swept  over  Dan's  spirit,  but 
the  pangs  of  jealousy,  more  cruel  than  any  other  emotion 
that  rends  the  heart,  caused  it  to  gradually  subside  and 
summoned  fear  to  aid  it  in  its  deadly  work — such  fear  as 
he  had  never  before  been  acquainted  with,  for  McGrath 
was  a  brave  and  resolute  man,  afraid  of  no  merely  human 
foe. 

Could  it  possibly  be,  after  all,  that  the  pair  were  so 
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far  advanced  in  secret  friendship  that  they  were  already 
lovers?  And  had  they  met  by  appointment  and  had  a 
lovers'  quarrel?  Was  his  (Dan's)  intervention  already  use- 
less? Had  he  spoken  too  late  to  Andrew  Hartigan? 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood,  too,  between  the  trees, 
like  a  statue.  But  the  look  on  his  set  face  was  far  more 
terrible  to  see  than  any  that  had  yet  settled  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mark  Trevanion  the  younger. 

He  was  powerless  for  the  time.  Yes,  just  for  the  time! 
He  must  do  violence  to  his  present  feelings,  crush  and 
subdue  them  and  then  watch  and  wait. 

As  he  quietly  turned  on  heel,  and  walked  back,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sky  and  prayed  passionately  to  God 
for  completer  trust  in  His  merciful  Providence,  and  for 
the  special  protection  of  the  motherless  girl  for  whom  he 
was  ready  at  less  than  a  moment's  notice  to  lay  down  his 
life. 

The  boy  was  still  reigning,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  ardent  temperament  of  young  Trevanion,  whose 
thoughts  were  "the  wind's  thoughts,"  restless  and  free. 

The  man  only,  strong,  particularly  resolute,  deeply 
loving,  utterly  protective  towards  gentleness  and  helpless- 
ness, had  absolute  dominion  in  the  soul  of  Daniel  McGrath. 

Mark  had  been  unconscious  of  being  observed  at  such 
close  range.  Had  his  eyes  chanced  to  see  the  other  motion- 
less figure  between  the  branches  of  the  trees,  he  would  have 
lost  no  time  in  assuming  the  aggressive  himself.  And  it 
was  hard  to  say  how  the  conflict  of  hot  words  might  have 
ended,  the  two  main  elements  of  tragedy  being  present, 
the  greater  one  of  which  man  has  Scriptural  warrant  to 
term  "more  cruel  than  the  grave." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

i 
"PLAIN  DONALD  McTAVisn." 

Con  Dorgan  was  sitting  in  his  own  room  poring  over 
a  huge  ledger  that  he  had  placed  upon  the  deal  table  and 
opened,  "for  luck,"  in  the  middle. 

Some  of  the  names  on  the  pages  were  quite  indecipher- 
able; but  by  putting  two  and  two  together  he  could  make 
four,  and  guess  from  a  dim  letter  here  and  there  which 
of  the  surnames  of  his  old  customers  the  faint  impression 
stood  for. 

His  finger  moved  slowly  from  line  to  line.  His  head 
was  bent  lower  over  the  book,  and  once  went  lower  still 
and  rested  for  a  space  upon  the  page. 

Memories  of  the  past  grew  clear  as  he  had  looked  at 
the  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  who  had,  as  a  whole, 
respected  him  and  had  sometimes  given  him  in  good  measure 
of  their  personal  regard. 

His  heart  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  although 
his  eyes  were  dry,  when  he  came  upon  the  names  of  his 
then  truest  friends,  now  long  gone  to  the  Better  Land. 
And  he  almost  forgot,  for  a  while,  the  object  of  his  search. 

What  he  had  suffered  since  he  traced  these  words  and 
figures !  What  he  still  had  power  to  suffer  yet  if  he  ever 
heard  by  any  chance  his  foolish,  discontented  wife's  after- 
fate,  when  her  sin  had  found  her  out ! 

Too  late  would  come  the  revelation.  Most  probably 
she  had  died  long  ago.  Florrie  Dorgan  had  been  an  excit- 
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able,  highly-strung  girl.  She  had  made  others  suffer  (ah, 
heaven!  what  had  she  not  made  him  suffer?).  But  she 
would  suffer,  herself,  in  a  rebellious,  intensely  passionate 
way  when  her  own  turn  came,  as  it  must  have  done,  or, 
he  thought  bitterly,  there  was  not  justice  in  the  world. 

But  retribution  from  above  was  a  different  thing  en- 
tirely to  the  deliberate  wrecking  of  any  one  human  being's 
life  by  another;  and  she  who  had  wronged  the  husband 
who  would  have  given  his  life  to  keep  her  as  he  knew  her 
first,  must  eventually  have  gone  from  stage  to  stage  of  all 
the  sordid  tragedy  that  had  befallen  women  of  her  type. 

Deserted  without  a  doubt,  maddened  and  despairing, 
what  had  become  of  her  if  she  were  not  lying  in  some 
lonely  grave? 

Time  was  when,  if  she  had  returned  to  him  and  craved 
his  forgiveness,  he  would  have  given  her  the  chance  to 
rebuild  part  at  least  of  what  she  had  destroyed  of  his  happi- 
ness and  peace. 

He  had  waited  long  of  winter  nights  in  those  terrible 
years  gone  by;  sat  up  into  the  dawn  as  if  by  the  bedside 
of  one  whose  life  hung  by  a  thread — waiting,  waiting  for 
a  knock  at  the  window  or  the  door — or  a  cry  or  groan  from 
a  repentant  soul ! 

Ah,  well,  the  time  of  waiting  had  gone  by.  She  would 
never  more  return  to  him.  And,  if  she  did,  he  would  not 
recognise  her,  maybe ;  neither  would  she  be  able  to  recognise 
him. 

It  was  no  more  likely  that  he  should  ever  see  her 
face  again  than  it  was  likely  now  that  it  would  be  his  lot 
to  discover  who  her  companion  was  on  the  night  she  fled 
from  home. 

The  blacktrackers  of  his  own  wild  suspicions  had  been 
placed  upon  track  after  track,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  right  clue  had  never  been  gained,  although  it  had 
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been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  secret  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  between  her  and  a  man 
younger  than  he  (Con). 

The  handwriting  had  never  been  identified.  There  was 
no  signature  save  that  taken  from  a  popular  comic  opera 
of  the  day.  And  as  the  letters  found  had  never  been  posted, 
but  had  evidently  reached  Florrie  Dorgan's  hands  per 
medium  of  some  specially  selected  hiding-place,  there  was 
no  chance  of  tracing  them. 

Revenge  had  seemed  right  while  agony  of  the  heart 
and  mind  had  lasted.  Even  now  its  fires  were  not  dead, 
and  might  blaze  forth  were  new  fuel  forthcoming. 

But  no  revengeful  thoughts  were  in  Con's  soul  as  he 
searched  subconsciously  through  the  old  ledger  for  all  names 
beginning  with  "T." 

In  between  whiles  as  he  pondered  on  the  past  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  the  book  out  just  to  see  if  the  cranky 
behaviour  of  old  Mark  Trevanion  of  the  Towers  on  the 
previous  day  could  be  associated  with  any  old-time  business 
quarrel  or  dispute  between  him  and  any  of  the  families 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  in  the  noon  of  his  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

He  could  find  Treloar,  Tresidder,  Torpey,  Templeton, 
Tevlin,  Thomason,  Trahair,  and  many  another  name  once 
familiar  to  his  ears;  but,  turn  up  whatever  page  he  would, 
there  was  no  Trevanion. 

Tired  of  his  self-imposed  task,  or  rather  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  by  Anne,  he  banged  the  book  to  at  last, 
and  lit  his  pipe. 

"I  told  her  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  old  Hard-Face  in 
my  life,  an'  this  proves  it;  for  all  the  real  life  of  me  was 
lived  then!  Con  Dorgan  died  while  the  ink  was  black  as 
night  on  the  leaves  betwixt  those  covers,  an'  it's  only  a 
caricature  of  the  man  that's  squattin'  here  having  a  smoke, 
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an'  ugly  enough,  as  old  Anne  tells,  to  scare  the  crows. 
What's  the  good,  I'd  like  to  know,  of  rakin'  up  old  sorrows? 
To  be  sure,  the  creature  doesn't  know  all.  Maybe  I'll  open 
my  heart  to  her  some  of  these  days  when  the  loneliness 
does  have  me  by  the  throat,  temptin'  me  to  take  to  the 
drink  again.  As  for  Trevanion  of  the  Towers,  'twill  not 
be  long  before  I  find  out  what  took  him  that  he  must  fly 
like  Old  Nick  from  before  the  face  of  an  honest  man  attend- 
ing to  his  ma.ster's  business." 

There  was  still  a  smaller  ledger  to  go  through,  but  that 
could  wait.  If  memory  had  not  risen  to  the  occasion  at 
the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  names  just  read  over  so  care- 
fully, it  was  not  likely  to  do  so  with  the  less  informative 
record. 

"No,  'twill  not  pay  to  be  blindin'  my  eyes  over  what's 
best  forgotten,"  he  said  to  himself,  talking  aloud  as  was 
his  custom  when  quite  alone.  "But  there's  one  thing  I  can 
do,  an'  that  is  to  get  into  closer  quarters  with  his  nibs  than 
I've  ever  dreamed  of  doing  yet.  I  know  his  old  phiz  in 
a  sort  of  way,  but  couldn't  swear  to  it  if  I  was  put  to  it 
in  a  witness-box.  So  I'll  make  it  my  business  (what's 
wrong  with  the  old  pipe  to-night? — confound  that  cheap 
tobacco  from  the  store!) — yes,  I'll  dom  make  it  my  business 
(puff!  puff!)  to  try  if  taking  as  good  a  look  at  him  as 
he  took  care  to  have  o'  me,  will  set  me  on  the  same  John 
Gilpin  gallop,  too !  The  crazy  old  omadhaun !  It  bates  me 
hollow  what  got  him.  I  haven't  told  himself  yet.  But 
the  master's  hard  to  work  up  to  a  yarn  these  days,  for  all 
he's  so  ready  with  the  kind  word  an'  smile  that  keeps  me 
goin'  straight." 

By  this,  Con  Dorgan  was  leaning  back  luxuriously  in 
the  cane  armchair  which  Anne  had  padded  so  comfortably 
against  "the  rheumatics,"  and,  as  the  smoke  from  his  pipe 
ascended,  and  the  new  tobacco  was  pronounced  "none  too 
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bad,  after  all,"  his  mind  reverted  to  the  conversation  he  and 
the  old  housekeeper  had  held  about  their  employer's  recent 
absent-minded  ways. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  liking  company  he  could 
trust,  and  saying  it  louder  than  he  had  spoken  to  his  other 
self  before:  "Well,  how  goes  the  rhyme  about  singles  an' 
doubles  ?  Ah !  I  have  it  now :  'When  a  man's  single  he 
wants  to  be  wed,  but  when  he's  married  he  longs  to  be 
dead.'  Divil  a  know  do  I  know  which  state  is  best  for 
the  master!  All  I  hope  an'  pray  is  that  he  never  has  to 
own  the  scalded  heart  that's  been  mine  this  many  and  many 
a  weary  year.  But  there's  danger  while  he  goes  readin' 
thim  poems  he  carries  round  in  his  coat  pocket.  An'  'tis 
no  guarantee,  being  Australian  for  the  most  part,  that  they 
won't  go  to  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart  of  him  an'  make 
him  feel  even  young  enough  for  a  slip  of  a  girleen  like 
Hartigan's  pretty  Nan. 

"  Tis  the  very  mischief  itself  that  poetry  can  bring  to 
pass.  An'  the  open  air,  an'  the  beautiful  hills  an'  streams, 
an'  the  cheeky  birds,  an'  the  wee  baby  faces  of  the  wild- 
flowers  only  increase  the  fever  in  a  poor,  lonely  chap  that's 
been  heart-starved  since  he  first  took  to  long  breeches — God 
pity  him,  an'  send  him  the  good  wife !" 

Out  in  her  own  quarters  while  Con  was  airing  his 
opinions  to  the  ceiling,  Anne  was  knitting  a  man's  sock 
which,  that  night,  was  making  slow  progress;  for  every 
now  and  then  she  would  fall  to  thinking  deeply,  and  then 
a  stitch  or  two  would  drop  and  she  would  have  to,  by  the 
aid  of  but  indifferent  light,  pick  them  up  again. 

She  was  puzzled  over  an  incident  that  had  occurred 
during  the  day  while  she  was  doing  some  baking  in  the 
kitchen. 

She  had  heard  her  own  little  dog,  "Zulu,"  barking; 
but  as  he  had  not  kept  up  his  sharp  protest  against  the 
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visit  of  a  stranger  at  whom  alone  he  would  have  barked 
so  aggressively,  Anne  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  but  scaring  away  a  stray  cat,  so  had  not  troubled  to 
leave  her  oven  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

She  went  on  attending  to  her  batches  of  scones  and 
tarts  for  some  time,  and  had  just  taken  out  her  last  relays 
when  she  heard  a  tapping  at  the  window  pane. 

She  had  looked  up  with  a  start  to  see  between  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  ivy  and  honeysuckle,  a  woman  standing 
as  if  impatiently  awaiting  notice  of  her  presence. 

Anne  pushed  the  open  window  up  higher,  and  thrust 
her  head  out.  "Come  round  to  the  door,  ma'am,"  she  said ; 
"an'  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  ye?" 

But  the  woman  did  not  go  round  to  the  door.  In  a 
second  a  swift  step  or  two  had  brought  her  so  close  up 
to  the  window  that  her  face  was  almost  touching  the  sur- 
prised housekeeper's. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me,  thanks,"  she  said,  in  a 
sad,  drawling  voice;  "except  to  tell  me  who  lives  here 
besides  yourself?" 

Anne  answered  her  question  by  asking  another  with 
natural  cautiousness. 

"Maybe  'tis  interested  in  land  ye  are?  But  this  place 
is  not  up  for  sale,  ma'am,  nor  likely  to  be,  aither,  please 
God." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the  land,  only 
to  be  told  the  names  of  the  people  who  live  here?" 

The  monotonous  tones  seemed  as  if  repeating  some 
well-learned  lesson. 

"Oh,  thin,  'tis  a  lady  agint  for  something  ye  are ! 
Well,  ma'am,  there's  nothing  we  want  in  your  line,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  There's  full  an'  plenty,  an'  to  spare,  thanks 
be  to  God,  an'  no  need  at  all,  at  all,  for  time  paymints." 

"The  names,  please?     Won't  you  just  give  all  your 
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names,  and  I'll  go  away  again?"    pleaded    the    soft    and 
mournful  voice. 

"  Tis  a  cinsus  she's  takin' !"  thought  Anne.  "An'  a 
mighty  poor  one  'twill  be,  to  judge  by  the  look  of  her — too 
quiet  to  say  'Boo'  to  a  goose!" 

Then  aloud,  "Mr.  Daniel  McGrath's  property  it  is,  an' 
ye  must  have  seen  the  name  of  it,  'Rathkeale,'  as  ye  came 
in  the  gates.  He  lives  here  all  the  year  round,  an'  it's 
myself  keeps  house  for  him,  Anne  Monaghan." 

The  stranger  repeated  both  names,  then  asked  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  it  was  like  a  whisper.  "And  who  else  works 
for  him,  this  Mr.  McGrath?" 

There  was  something  in  the  eye  of  the  woman  as  she 
asked  the  last  question  that  suddenly  chilled  Anne's  blood, 
and  all  her  native  caution  sprang  to  the  surface  again. 

"Sure,  who  would  there  be  but  the  ploughman  an'  " 
(very  grandly)  "the  gardener" 

"Yes,  yes !"  eagerly  interrupted  the  stranger ;  "the 
gardener?  Who  is  he?  What  is  his  name?" 

"Now  that  I  may  be  forgiven !"  thought  Anne,  as  she 
made  a  sudden  decision;  "but  'tis  on  the  safe  side  for  Con 
I  must  be,  an'  he  may  be  having  got  into  trouble  somewhere 
whin  the  drink  was  on  him  an'  they  putting  a  lady  detective 
on  his  track !" 

"The  gardener's  name,"  she  repeated,  as  she  put  up 
her  hand  to  draw  down  the  window  as  a  signal  that  it  was 
time  the  trespasser  departed.  "Oh,  'tis  plain  Donald 
McTavish,  ma'am,  an'  he  a  Scotsman ;  we  call  him  Don." 

"Don?    Not" But  the  sentence  was  not  completed. 

And  seeing  it  was  not  likely  to  be,  Anne  promptly  filled 
the  gap  with  what  she  termed  "another  wee  one." 

"Not  anything  else,  ma'am,  but  Don,  short  for  Donald, 
an'  the  rest  of  it  McTavish !  Yes,  Donald  McTavish ; 
ye  have  it  right  now.  Good-day,  ma'am !  I  smell  me  cakes 
burning." 
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Down  went  the  window,  and  off  went  the  persistent 
inquirer.  For  when  Anne  took  a  peep  (and  a  good  big  one 
at  that)  there  was  neither  sign  nor  sound  of  her. 

"Isha,  but  she's  the  quare  one,  anyhow;  an'  I  ready 
to  have  made  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  had  she  kept  less  at 
the  questioning.  Tis  plain  as  the  flour  on  my  hand  that 
it's  Con  himself  she's  wishful  to  know  of ;  I  must  give  him 
the  bit  of  a  warning  that'll  keep  him  out  of  her  way.  I 
declare  to  goodness  I'm  not  the  better  yet  for  the  turn 
she  gave  me  with  her  tappin'  at  the  window  pane,  an'  not 
another  bark  from  me  noble  'Zulu'  to  tell  me  how  near 
she  was!" 

But  the  noble  Zulu's  reason  for  not  lifting  up  his 
voice  at  the  critical  moment  was  soon  made  evident.  Anne 
found  him  still  engaged  in  devouring  a  cooked  rabbit  which 
the  strange  woman  had  brought  in  a  small  suit-case  she 
had  carried,  and  the  sight  of  which  caused  Anne  to  sum 
her  up  as  "one  of  thim  lady  agints  hard  put  to  it  to  earn 
a  living." 

When  Con  Dorgan  was  passing  the  kitchen,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later,  he  was  hailed  peremptorily, 
if  not  loudly,  and  stood  stock  still  a  moment  or  two,  to  hear, 
"Whisht !  You've  no  name,  mind  ye  now,  no  name  at  all 
but  Donald  McTavish!" 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
MARK  APPEARS   UNEXPECTEDLY  ON   THE  SCENE. 

Young  Mark  Trevanion,  try  as  he  would,  had  scarcely 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Nan  for  weeks,  each  one  of  which 
seemed  to  him  as  so  many  months. 

He  could  not  but  see  that  she  was  deliberately  avoiding 
a  meeting  with  him,  for  she  was  never  seen  in  any  of  the 
green  recesses  where  she  had  so  often  listened  with  delight 
to  every  bush  sound  that  held  music  in  its  murmurs. 

He  did  not  blame  her,  but  clung  all  the  more  firmly 
to  the  belief  that  a  mischief-maker  had  been  at  work, 
poisoning  either  her  or  her  father's  mind  against  him. 

Of  the  womenfolk  she  might  be  acquainted  with,  he 
knew  little  or  nothing.  The  Trevanions  kept  strictly  to 
their  own  clique  and  never  took  the  trouble  to  even  pass 
the  time  of  day  with  people  they  considered  beneath  them, 
man  or  woman,  unless  it  suited  any  business  purpose  to 
do  so. 

He  was  more  inclined  to  fancy  that  a  woman's  tongue 
had  caused  the  breach.  For  the  theory  of  a  rival  seemed 
absurd,  since  Nan  was  never  seen  with,  nor  was  her  name 
ever  coupled  with,  any  young  man  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  out  of  it. 

It  appeared  best  to  apparently  ignore  the  idea  that  she 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  either  as  a  friend  or  lover.  She 
would  yet  tell  him  in  her  own  shy,  girlish  way  why  she  had 
acted  so  strangely  towards  him.  Oh,  yes !  he  felt  sure  of 
that !  Avoid  him  for  a  much  longer  time  she  might,  but  in 
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the  end  he  was  bound  to  win;  for,  he  hugged  the  thought 
closely  to  himself,  pretty  little  Nan  was  very  fond  of  him 
if  her  innocent  blushes  and  soft  welcoming  light  in  her  eyes, 
that  had  been  his  to  note  before,  meant  anything! 

He  had  thought  of  writing  her  a  letter,  of  sending  her 
a  few  lines  by  a  trustworthy  messenger,  but  had  let  the  idea 
go,  remembering  that,  to  anyone  of  her  earnest  nature,  some 
scruple  might  prevent  her  from  answering  any  plea,  however 
tactfully  worded  by  him.  And  an  impassioned  plea  would 
but  terrify  her  altogether. 

No,  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  keep  en- 
deavouring to  meet  Nan  face  to  face,  somewhere,  anywhere, 
even  on  the  open  road,  where  the  curious  eyes  of  passers-by 
might  have  a  chilling  effect  upon  both  of  them. 

With  each  day,  greater  grew  his  longing  for  one  look 
more  into  the  sweet  eyes,  for  the  sound  of  the  soft, 
hesitating  voice ! 

He  would  not  persecute  her  again  with  his  attentions, 
however,  if  she  showed  him  personally  at  their  next  meeting 
that  they  were  really  unwelcome  to  her,  and  could  not  touch 
her  heart.  Pride,  as  well  as  honour,  would  effectively  forbid 
that. 

But  he  was  determined  he  would  not  relinquish  the  hope 
of  yet  winning  her  unless  she  sent  him  from  her  side  with 
the  coldest  and  hardest  of  words  whose  meaning  bore  no 
mistaking. 

He  hated  "the  wretched  little  township,"  but  he  would 
now  visit  it  more  frequently — "hang  about  it,"  if  necessary, 
although  he  loathed  any  such  proceeding,  which  was  only 
fit  for  hopeless  inebriates  and  other  back-boneless  fools. 

So  the  length  of  his  usual  rides  was  curtailed,  and  he 
developed  a  sudden  interest  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
Library,  to  the  trustees  of  which  he  gave  a  welcome  dona- 
tion, besides  supplying  its  shelves  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
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of  the  newest  novels  of  the  day,  and  laid  himself  out  to  be 
generally  agreeable  to  "all  the  old  fossils"  of  the  place. 

While  this  was  being  accomplished,  Dermot  Hastings' 
acquaintance  with  the  Hartigans  was  ripening  fast,  for 
Andrew  showered  every  possible  kindness  upon  the  city  visi- 
tor, who  was  already  beloved  by  the  Hartigan  boys  and 
warmly  liked  by  their  mother. 

Gradually  the  news  reached  Mark's  ears  that  Andrew 
Hartigan  was  greatly  taken  up  with  a  "smart-lookin'  chap 
from  town,  who  was  one  of  them  tourist  fellows  always  on 
the  go  as  if  they  could  never  see  enough  for  their  money," 
and  who  seemed  "real  struck  on  the  daughter." 

Although  Mark  felt  irritated  and  uneasy  over  this  scrap 
of  news,  his  own  high  opinion  of  himself  and  his  own  looks 
had,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  victim 
to  the  pangs  of  jealousy  until,  one  unfortunate  afternoon, 
while  standing  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  tree-shaded  verandah 
of  Colmany's  family  hotel,  which  faced  the  main  street,  he 
saw  Hartigan's  double-seater  being  driven  up  to  the  entrance. 

On  board  the  buggy  were  not  only  Andrew  and  his  wife 
and  the  inevitable  Luke  and  John,  but  Nan  and  (seated 
beside  her),  a  young,  fine-looking  man  whom  Mark  guessed 
at  once  to  be  Hastings. 

Dermot  had  never  in  his  life  appeared  to  better  physical 
advantage  than  on  that  afternoon,  and  he  looked  as  happy 
as  the  proverbial  "Larry." 

All  the  way  out,  his  easy,  flowing  Irish  wit,  inherited 
from  his  mother's  side  of  the  family,  had  entertained  his 
new  friends  and  stimulated  Andy's  own  ready  tongue. 

His  last  remark  as  the  vehicle  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  hotel  had  caused  Nan  to  laugh  heartily  as  well  as  the 
rest.  Hence  Mark's  first  glance  at  her  face  showed  him  a 
temporarily  radiant  countenance  that  caused  him  the  first 
real  pang  to  his  self-love  that  he  had  yet  known,  and  set  his 
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brain  whirling  with  unreasonable  angers  and  fears  that  had 
heretofore  never  troubled  him. 

Turning  away  his  eyes  to  obtain  a  good  look  at  Nan's 
companion,  who  was  now  preparing  to  assist  her  to  alight, 
he  did  not  see  the  smile  on  her  lips  suddenly  fade,  the  deep 
pink  of  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  fade  to  pallor. 

She  had  caught  sight  of  the  tall  figure  with  the  proud 
throw-back  of  shoulder,  although  the  branches  of  Colmany's 
pride,  the  chestnut  trees,  hid  the  face  of  the  silent  watcher. 

"It  is  Mark !"  her  heart  had  cried,  leaping  in  her  breast, 
and  she  scarcely  knew  when  her  feet  touched  ground,  so 
agitated  did  she  feel  at  the  probability  of  having  to  go 
through  the  previous  distasteful  performance  of  pretending 
she  desired  to  entirely  drop  his  acquaintance,  and  of  being 
obliged  to  witness  her  father's  discourteous  attitude  towards 
him,  should  he  attempt  to  approach  their  family  party  for  her 
sake. 

As  in  a  dream  she  followed  the  rest  into  the  dining-room 
scarcely  daring  to  look  about  her,  for  fear  of  meeting  a 
pair  of  reproachful  eyes.  And  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
to  the  merry  chatter  of  her  own  home  folk  and  of  Dermot 
Hastings,  whose  admiring  glances  were  so  often  turned  her 
way. 

Mechanically  she  answered  every  fresh  sally — so 
mechanically  (for  poor  Nan  was  no  actress)  that  at  last  her 
father  began  to  rally  her  about  her  obvious  absent-minded- 
ness, and  she  had  to  strive  to  respond  more  gaily  to  all 
remarks  levelled  at  her  downcast  eyes  and  lifeless  mono- 
syllables. 

Andy  had  not  recognised  Mark  Trevanion,  but 
Katharine  had.  Being,  as  we  know,  of  the  wiser  type  of 
woman,  she  had  not  drawn  her  husband's  attention  to  the 
fact  of  his  presence  on  the  verandah. 

Luke  and  John  had  been  so  busily  engaged  following 
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the  groom  round  to  the  stables  that  they  had  not  taken  their 
usual  stock  of  people  within  their  view.  And,  of  course, 
Dermot  did  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person 
as  "Young  Trevanion  of  the  Towers,"  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  that  particular  family  considered  Yerraberra  honoured 
by  their  condescension  in  living  near  it. 

By  the  time  the  lively  boys  had  bounded  on  to  the 
verandah  again,  Mark's  place  had  been  taken  by  the  portly 
form  of  auctioneer  Swanson ;  for  after  watching  the  Harti- 
gans  file  within  the  hotel  precincts,  Trevanion  had  sauntered 
slowly  towards  the  babbling  little  creek  at  the  rear  of  the 
adjoining  post  office,  beside  which  he  sat  on  the  bared  root 
of  a  tree,  and  finished  his  smoke  in  welcome  solitude,  later  on 
following  the  course  of  the  pretty  stream  further  up,  till  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  light  woods  hid  him  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  any  chance  amateur  explorer.  And 
there  he  communed  with  himself  in  deep  despondency  and 
bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
FAIRY  WATERFALLS. 

Dermot  did  not  get  as  much  of  Nan  Hartigan's  com- 
pany on  that  afternoon  as  he  had  expected.  For  Andrew 
marched  him  off  to  the  home  of  a  friend  who  was  desirous 
of  selling  a  buggy  almost  new,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  younger  man's  opinion  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  vehicle. 

Nan  was  thankful  when  both  men  had  departed,  taking 
the  boys  with  them,  and  more  thankful  still  when  her  step- 
mother announced  her  intention  of  lying  down  and  having  a 
doze  until  their  return. 

"You  can  have  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Colmany  if  she  is  not 
too  busy,  or  roam  around  their  fine  old  garden.  There  used 
to  be  a  quaint  rose-covered  arbour  in  it  with  a  hammock 
and  a  reading  bench  and  table  made  out  of  fern-tree  stumps." 

"Don't  bother  about  me  at  all,  I'll  soon  find  something  to 
interest  me,"  said  Nan.  "Take  advantage,  while  you  can, 
of  the  chance  to  rest."  And  she  drew  down  the  bedroom 
blinds,  kissed  her  stepmother  affectionately,  and  wandered 
out  into  the  garden  at  the  back. 

Katharine  had  first  made  perfectly  sure  that  Mark 
Trevanion  was  not  anywhere  about  the  hotel  before  she 
had  gone  to  lie  down,  although  her  head  and  back  were 
aching  and  she  wanted  an  hour's  quietude. 

But  this  precaution  had  arisen  from  instinct  merely. 
Andrew  had  not  yet  confided  to  her  the  instructions  he  had 
given  to  his  daughter.  Had  he  done  so,  Katharine  would 
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have  borne  any  and  every  ache  rather  than  leave  Nan  more 
than  a  few  moments  by  herself  while  Mark  was  in  any  part 
of  the  township. 

Out  in  the  garden,  sitting  in  the  arbour,  which  proved  to 
be  all  that  it  had  been  of  yore,  Nan  was  soon  deep  in  a 
reverie  that  was  too  sad  to  fit  in  with  the  joyousness  of  the 
day  and  that  of  the  flowers  and  the  winged  creatures  which, 
about  and  around  her,  exuded  the  rapture  of  living. 

Something  of  this  truth  was  borne  in  upon  her  as  she 
sat  there,  grave  and  smileless.  So  she  rose,  and  seeing 
Katharine's  blinds  still  down,  and  knowing  that  her  father 
and  Hastings  were  not  likely  to  be  back  under  another  hour, 
she  walked  down  to  the  creek  laughing  gaily  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  putting  on  her  head  the  broad-brimmed  hat  she 
had  been  swinging  in  her  hand,  she  followed  one  of  the  foot 
tracks  that  seemed  the  most  frequented  and  walked  on, 
enjoying,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  miniature  beauty  spots  that, 
green  and  wild-flowered  and  mossed,  smiled  up  at  her  at 
each  fresh  curve  of  the  stream's  meanderings. 

Soothed  by  Nature's  kindly  ministries,  she  went  further 
along  the  creek  than  she  had  intended,  and,  sitting  down 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  grassy  tuft,  first  picked  some  wild 
violets  and  fastened  them  in  the  bodice  of  the  cool-looking, 
green  linen  dress  she  wore,  then  lifted  up  some  smooth, 
round  stones,  and  tossed  them  idly  into  the  sparkling 
waters  as  if  she  were  a  child  again  watching  for  "the  fairy 
waterfalls"  as  she  had  been  wont  to  term  the  splash  the 
pebbles  made. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  surprised  exclamation  so  full  of 
love  and  hope  and  joy  that  she  nearly  swooned  in  the  sur- 
prise of  it. 

And,  looking  up,  startled,  trembling,  she  saw  Mark 
Trevanion  standing  on  the  natural  bridge  formed  across  the 
waters  by  a  fallen  log,  and  then  instinctively  closed  her 
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eyes,  praying  for  heavenly  help  and  guidance. 

He  was  by  her  side  in  another  moment,  all  his  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  saying  little  coming  to  nothing  in  the 
rapture  of  finding  her  so  near  him  without  any  fixed  pre- 
arrangement  to  meet. 

With  the  utterance  of  her  name  his  tongue  was  loosed 
from  all  bondage  of  reserve,  and  he  was  stammering  his 
love  for  her  in  words  that  welled  up  purer,  truer,  and  fonder 
than  would  be  his  to  ever  utter  again  while  life  should  last. 

Their  flow  could  not  now  be  stemmed  by  either  word, 
look,  or  action  of  the  young  girl  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  and  although  poor  Nan  was  perfectly  unsophisti- 
cated in  such  matters,  and  only  wished  to  do  what  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  her  father  on  earth  as  well  as  of  her  heavenly 
Father  above,  she  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
rush  away,  even  if  the  path  of  return  were  less  stony  or  tus- 
socked  than  it  was.  Whatever  she  was  inspired  to  say 
afterwards,  she  must  listen  to  the  close  now  of  this  loving 
declaration  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
been  so  bewilderingly  sweet. 

Her  hands  went  to  her  heart  with  a  little  pathetic  motion 
unnoticed  save  by  the  sapphire-winged  angels  brooding  over 
the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
AN  ANGRY  FATHER. 

There  is  an  anger  so  terrible  that,  coming  to  a  man  once 
only,  perhaps,  in  a  lifetime,  takes  complete  possession  of 
him  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  a  very  devil,  uses  his  tongue  to 
speak  words  as  ruthless  as  itself,  and  the  very  motions  of 
his  hands  to  assist  in  the  force  of  scathing  denunciation  that 
descends  like  a  flow  of  molten  lava  upon  the  heart  of  the 
offending  one. 

And  this  form  of  anger  is,  strange  anomaly,  all  the 
fiercer  where  precious  love  of  the  highest  and  deepest  kind 
has  held  sway. 

Too  late,  he  who  cannot  control  it,  finds  that  it  "works 
like  madness  in  the  brain,"  and  that  its  devastating  effect 
full  oft  drives  the  meekest  souls  to  acts  of  desperation, 
imperilling  both  soul  and  body. 

And  not  only  are  the  victims  of  this  awful  tempest  of 
the  soul  nerve-racked  and  made  pitiful  objects  of  fear,  but 
he  who  has  indulged  his  feelings  to  that  dreadful  pitch  of 
frenzied  wrath,  suffers  for  days,  even  weeks,  at  a  stretch, 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually. 

The  reaction  is  as  terrible  as  was  the  intensity  of  the 
angry  blast.  And  strong  men  are  known  to  be  utterly  pros- 
trated for  long  after  such  an  exhibition  of  unreasoning  fury 
has  occurred. 

Andrew  Hartigan  was  a  passionate  man  when  seriously 
crossed.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  put  forth  every  effort  to  control 
this  tendency  himself ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
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religious  convictions,  anxious  to  walk  in  the  only  pathway 
that  leads  to  God. 

That  he  should  have  so  lost  himself  as  he  did  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  his  only  daughter  accidentally  met 
Mark  Trevanion  by  the  creek  as  to  utter  the  bitterest  of 
taunts  and  reproaches,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  her  agonised 
plea  for  a  hearing,  telling  her  that  if  she  really  cared  for 
"one  of  that  scoundrelly  lot,"  she  was  no  longer  a  child 
of  his,  and  could  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  was  still  a  mystery 
to  the  now  deeply-humbled  and  keenly  suffering  man. 

None  could  comfort  him,  for  Nan  had  gone,  none  knew 
whither.  He  had  never  seen  her  after  turning  from  her 
when  his  temper  had  exhausted  itself,  and  he  had  remem- 
bred  that  there  were  eavesdroppers  out  on  the  hillside  as 
well  as  within  doors. 

He  had  happened  to  return  with  Dermot  Hastings  much 
earlier  than  either  had  expected  to,  the  cause  being  that  on 
the  way  to  Blake's,  they  had  met  with  old  Tom  Dawson, 
who  was  to  have  driven  Hastings  back  by  moonlight  to 
Doona,  but  who  had  found  that  his  other  passengers  were 
anxious  to  leave  Yerraberra  before  sundown. 

Although  Andrew  promised  to  take  Dermot  back  early 
next  day,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  home  with 
his  family  for  the  night,  and  the  latter's  inclinations  favoured 
that  pleasant  way  of  doing  things,  young  Hastings  thought 
it  wiser  not  to  outstay  his  welcome  at  "Rathkeale,"  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  dearer  to  him  on  account  of  the 
radiant  pearl  of  girlhood  it  enshrined. 

So  he  decided  to  go  back  to  Doona  with  Dawson,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  for  the  following  week-end,  after 
which  his  holiday  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

When  the  buggy  that  was  on  sale  was  carefully 
examined,  it  was  found  wanting  in  many  desired  respects, 
and  the  two  men  headed  for  Colmany's,  where  Dermot's 
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time  would  necessarily  be  brief,  old  Tom  being  the  soul 
of  punctuality. 

Katharine  had,  by  that  time,  awakened  from  her  after- 
noon nap,  and  had  refreshed  her  appearance,  but  could  not 
find  Nan  anywhere  about  the  house  or  garden,  although  one 
of  the  maids  had  told  her  she  had  seen  Miss  Hartigan  enter 
the  arbour  a  short  while  after  she  herself  had  lain  down 
to  rest. 

Mrs.  Hartigan  was  sorry  that  Dermot  was  returning 
to  Doona  sooner  than  expected.  The  day's  programme  was 
now  out  of  gear.  But  she  was  not  as  anxious  as  her  husband 
for  Nan  to  hasten  upon  the  scene  so  that  she  would  be  on 
the  spot  to  bid  adieu  to  Hastings  when  he  was  called  for. 
She  supposed  the  girl  had  felt  inclined  to  roam  about  a 
little,  and  suggested  to  Andrew  that  she  was  probably 
gathering  maiden -hair  by  the  creek,  and  that  a  call  from 
the  back  gate  would  bring  her  along  any  moment. 

Hartigan  felt  put  out  at  Nan's  temporary  absence, 
principally  because  of  the  deepening  regard  he  felt  for 
Dermot  and  the  secret  hope  he  had  begun  to  cherish  that  a 
match  might  be  made  between  the  two  young  people  if  they 
were  thrown  together  more. 

Hastings'  admiration  for  his  handsome  daughter  could 
be  detected  by  the  most  unobservant  of  eyes,  but  Nan  had, 
so  far,  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  attentions,  ap- 
pearing to  like  him  but  in  the  most  ordinary  of  degrees. 

Nan  was  called  to  from  the  back  gate,  but  Katharine's 
prophecy  was  not  justified ;  she  did  not  come. 

Eventually  Dermot  had  to  leave  without  bidding  her 
good-bye.  And  he  still  looked  back  towards  Colmany's 
until  the  curve  of  the  mountainous  road  hid  him  from  view. 
To  the  last,  he  had  half  expected  to  see  a  slender,  girlish 
figure  come  to  the  end  of  the  verandah  to  give  the  customary 
farewell  flutter  of  white  handkerchief — a  form  of  adieu 
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which  there  meant  nothing  but  goodwill. 

Andrew  had  got  up  into  the  drag  with  him  and  got  out 
at  the  same  corner,  walking  back  to  the  hotel  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  and  filling  his  pipe  as  he  went,  halting  now  and  again 
to  do  it  the  better. 

As  he  had  neared  the  post  office,  the  imp  of  bad  luck 
had  brought  young  Mark  Trevanion  into  view.  Hartigan 
saw  that  he  had  crossed  the  reserve  to  the  left,  taking  ob- 
viously a  short  cut  from  the  creekside. 

Grudgingly  he  admired  the  erect  carriage,  the  graceful 
swing  of  walk  of  the  Trevanion.  And,  for  the  moment,  his 
thoughts  had  not  been  on  his  daughter. 

But  scarcely  had  Mark  passed  out  of  sight  when  recol- 
lection of  her  absence  came  to  him,  and  without  entering 
Colmany's,  he  turned  into  the  reserve  and  made  his  way 
towards  the  creek  as  well  as  his  first  excess  of  suspicious 
rage  would  let  him. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  Nan  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  opposite  the  big,  old-fashioned  garden 
and  orchard  of  the  hotel,  just  preparing  to  cross  the  foot- 
bridge. 

At  the  same  time  she  looked  up  and  saw  him,  and  he 
signalled  to  her  to  remain  where  she  was,  for  on  that  side 
there  was  more  privacy,  and  he  was  determined  to  know  then 
and  there  whether  she  had  been  with  young  Trevanion. 

Should  she  assure  him  she  had  not,  he  would  be  glad  to 
believe  her.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  ever  told  her  father 
an  untruth.  And  it  seemed  unthinkable  that  a  daughter  of 
his  should  deliberately  disobey  such  a  strict  injunction  as  he 
had  so  recently  laid  upon  her. 

But  the  look  of  things  was  certainly  against  her,  and 
a  great  fear  weighed  upon  his  heart  as  he  neared  the  young 
girl,  whose  face  was  drawn  and  very  white,  and  whose  eyes 
looked  twice  their  size  in  their  wide-open  distress. 
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He  motioned  to  her  to  walk  back  the  way  she  had  come, 
and  went  on  with  her  until  the  bend  in  the  stream  was 
reached,  and  they  were  quite  out  of  sight  of  Colmany's. 

And  then  he  jerked  her  round  somewhat  roughly,  in 
order  that  she  might  face  eyes  that  seemed  to  her  like  those 
of  some  dread  stranger's,  so  pitilessly  cold  were  they. 

"One  question,  my  girl,  one  only;  and  the  simple  ans- 
wer, 'Yes'  or  'No.'  I  require  nothing  more  of  you,  not  a 
syllable  more.  Kindly  remember  that  fact,  please !" 

In  his  own  mind  he  had  already  judged  her  guilty.  Nan 
shivered  as  if  chilly  breezes  had  begun  to  blow.  But,  fear- 
ing the  worst  though  she  did,  her  brave,  young  spirit  did  not 
flinch  from  the  ordeal  she  saw  only  too  clearly  was  to  be 
hers.  And  her  eyes,  so  childlike  and  so  wistful,  met  his  as 
he  ought  to  have  instinctively  known  only  innocent  eyes 
could. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  their  expression  recalled  the 
dearest  and  happiest  days  of  his  earlier  life ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  felt  that  no  bodily  torture  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  endure  ere  life  ceased  could  be  more  agonising  to  endure 
than  the  discovery  of  a  child's  deceit,  that  he  asked  the 
girl  so  harshly  in  one  sternly-worded  sentence  whether  she 
had  seen  and  talked  with  Mark  Trevanion  in  his  own  absence 
that  afternoon. 

The  second  or  two  that  elapsed  before  Nan's  low,  but 
clearly-uttered  "Yes,  father,"  reached  his  ears  seemed  long 
drawn-out  minutes  of  tantalising  misery  to  Andrew 
Hartigan. 

And  then,  with  the  unmistakable  affirmative  confirming 
what  he  had  so  greatly  feared,  something  evil  leaped  into 
his  soul  and  filled  it  with  such  blind  and  unreasoning  rage 
that  nothing  he  could  say  to  the  shrinking  girl  by  his  side 
seemed  strong  enough  or  cruel  enough  to  bruise  her  spirit 
and  rend  her  heart. 
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She  never  moved  while  the  vials  of  his  wrath  were 
poured  upon  her.  One  watching  would  have  thought  she 
had  not  even  heard. 

Stunned,  she  stood  there,  no  merciful  rush  of  tears 
coming  to  her  aid. 

Once,  indeed,  she  had  endeavoured  to  explain  all,  but 
he  had  refused  to  listen,  although  she  had  asked  that  he 
should  by  all  that  was  most  holy  and  dear. 

Thereafter  she  had  held  her  peace,  and  when  at  last 
his  scorching  words  were  done,  she  was  still  standing  there, 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  in  shame  for  him,  not  for 
herself,  had  he  been  wise  enough  to  see. 

Her  attitude  added  fresh  fuel  to  his  wrath,  and  he  had 
strode  off  alone,  recrossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  the 
orchard,  never  once  looking  back. 

Had  he  gone  straight  to  Katharine  then  and  told  her 
all,  things  might  have  turned  out  less  sadly.  But  he  did 
not.  He  chose  the  way  of  some  men  instead,  and  went  into 
the  bar  and  drank  until  the  tea  bell  rang. 

While  the  meal  was  in  progress  he  never  looked  across 
at  the  pale  face  of  his  daughter,  who,  Katharine  afterwards 
testified,  ate  little  or  nothing,  telling  her  stepmother  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  headache. 

It  was  a  quiet  party  that  returned  in  the  moonlight  to 
"Rathkeale."  Andrew  was  terribly  shaken  after  his  fierce 
outburst  of  temper,  and  once  the  effect  of  the  spirits  he  had 
taken  had  worn  off,  he  felt  not  only  racked  with  new  doubts 
and  fears,  but  irritable  and  ill. 

And  the  boys  were  tired  out  after  the  energies  of  the 
day,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep,  silent,  heartbroken  Nan  covering 
them  tenderly  with  the  extra  rug  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  then  appearing  to  have  gone  asleep  herself,  beside 
them. 
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At  what  hour  she  had  left  her  home,  ostensibly  never 
to  return,  was  not  evident. 

But  when  early  morn  at  the  farm  grew  lively  with  the 
usual  cheery  sounds  that  began  the  day's  proceedings,  pretty 
Nan  Hartigan  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MlSUNDERSTANDINGS's   MANY   WINDING   MAZES. 

Nan  had  been  mentally  stunned  by  the  now  fiercely 
reproachful,  now  coldly  cutting,  words  of  her  father.  As 
far  back  as  her  memory  went,  she  had  never  been  spoken 
to  by  him  in  such  a  manner  before.  Like  so  many  blows, 
each  ill-considered  sentence  to  which  the  irate  man  had  given 
utterance  fell  upon  her  sensitive  heart. 

She  felt,  all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  as  if  she  repre- 
sented in  her  own  person  somebody  else;  somebody  whom 
she  had  never  known,  but  who  must  have  deserved  all  the 
terrible  things  he  had  to  say. 

Yes,  she  felt  sure,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  that  her 
father  was  repeating  all  of  those  cruel  remarks  to  somebody 
older  than  she  was,  somebody  who  had  gone  out  of  her  way 
to  wilfully  disobey  his  wishes,  to  act  deceitfully  and  wrong- 
fully by  him.  If  only  her  head  would  clear,  and  her  heart 
cease  thumping  in  that  dreadful  way  in  her  breast!  Or  if 
he  only  would  let  her  say  something,  and  thus  give  her 
breathing  time  to  collect  her  scattered  senses ! 

Just  before  she  saw  him  coming  towards  her  she  had 
felt  "queer."  It  had  been  so  trying  to  listen  to  Mark  and 
endeavour  to  frame  some  reply  to  his  adjurations  and  re- 
proaches whilst,  in  reality,  she  yearned  to  tell  him  yes,  she 
would  be  his  wife,  and  to  let  him  take  her  in  his  arms  for 
one  dear  moment,  instead  of  pushing  him  away  from  her 
with  all  the  force  her  trembling  limbs  could  muster,  and  to 
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at  least  give  one  deep  look  into  his  ardent  eyes  which  would 
speak  through  her  soul's  windows  of  her  own  affection 
towards  him. 

Oh,  if  only  it  had  been  he  who  was  "somebody  else!" 
Had  he  not  been  a  Trevanion,  how  differently  everything 
would  have  turned  out? 

But  she  had  had  to  gather  up  courage  as  best  she  might 
to  send  him  away ;  and  he  had,  in  return,  told  her  he  would 
go  farther  off  from  her  than,  perhaps,  she  could  even 
imagine,  and  that  she  could  rest  assured  he  would  never 
trouble  her  more. 

While  her  father  was  so  rapidly  talking,  she  could  still 
see  Mark  walking  step  by  step  away  from  her  until  the  tear- 
mist  in  her  eyes  prevented  her  from  seeing  him  any  longer. 
She  could  see  herself  standing  there  after  he  had  left  her 
side — standing  stupidly  still,  unable  for  the  moment  to  move 
hand  or  foot. 

She  had  thought  he  had  gone  entirely  until  suddenly  he 
was  before  her  again,  deadly  pale,  but  looking  kindly  at 
her,  even  pityingly,  and  saying  sadly,  "Little  Nan,  it  is, 
indeed,  the  last  good-bye!  But  I  shall  never  cease  loving 
you,  nor  believing  that  you  love  me  in  return,  although  I  do 
not  understand  why  you  put  me  out  of  your  life  altogether. 
Some  day,  Nan,  if  you  ever  want  a  friend,  think  of  me ;  and, 
ask  what  you  will  of  me,  I  shall  not  fail  you — good-bye, 
my  little  bush  sweetheart,  my  beautiful  wild-flower,  and 
may  God  keep  you  as  you  are  now — 'unsullied  from  the 
world'." 

And  he  had  bent  and  kissed  her,  with  tears  dimming 
his  own  eyes,  and  she  had  answered  him  with  but  a  sob; 
for  she  could  bear  no  more,  and  he  had  seen  this,  and 
mercifully  left  her  to  weep  in  peace,  thanking  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel  for  the  strength  vouchsafed  to  still  resist 
his  powerful  final  plea. 
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But  "Dad"  knew  nothing  of  all  this !  Dad  would  not 
give  her  a  chance  to  explain  to  him  that  she  had  not  been 
found  wanting  when  the  test  had  come  to  her  obedience 
to  him  and  her  filial  truth. 

Instead,  he  was  accusing  her  of  things,  the  drift  of 
which  her  mind  could  not  fathom.  He  seemed  two  persons, 
one  a  shadowy  figure  menacing  and  strange,  the  other 
the  father  she  had  always  loved  and  whom  Heart-o'-Gold 
had  so  loved  in  the  days  that  were  gone. 

Perhaps  when  he  moved  away  she  would  be  able  to 
think  more  clearly!  Whilst  his  harsh  rebukes  were  beating 
and  bruising  her  spirit  and  rending  her  heart,  she  could 
do  nothing  but  stand  there,  a  statue  of  despair. 

But  when  at  last  he  strode  off  without  one  backward 
look,  the  poor  child-woman  felt  just  as  benumbed  in  soul ! 
She  had  followed  after  him,  but  her  feet  had  seemed  made 
of  lead ;  and  by  the  time  she  reached  Colmany's  her  father 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

Katharine  had  to  be  told  that  "Dad"  was  angry,  and 
had  scolded  her  for  being  absent  so  long.  But  Mrs.  Hartigan 
had  not  guessed  how  far  the  "scolding"  had  gone.  She 
had  seen  that  Andrew  was  annoyed  when  his  daughter  had 
not  been  on  the  spot  to  say  good-bye  to  Dermot  Hastings ; 
and  she  had  quite  expected  that  a  sharp  rebuke  would  be 
administered  by  the  disappointed  man.  Hastings  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  eligible  young  man,  and  she  did  not  wonder 
that  Andrew  was  trying  to  do  a  little  bit  of  match-making 
for  his  pretty  and  lovable  Nan.  She  was,  for  her  part,  quite 
ready  to  aid  and  abet  her  husband  in  such  a  plan.  It  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  both  of  them  to  have  the  only  girl  of  the 
family  well  settled  in  life. 

She  gave  Nan  some  eau-de-Cologne  and  told  her  to 
bathe  her  eyes  and  face  well  before  going  in  to  the  dining 
room. 
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"Men  hate  to  see  that  women  have  been  crying,  no 
matter  what  they  may  have  said  to  hurt  our  feelings,"  she 
told  her  stepdaughter.  "And  they  like  us  to  forget  how  cross 
they  have  been  with  us  just  as  quickly  as  we  can." 

Forget!  "Oh,"  thought  Nan,  as  she  bathed  her  eyes 
and  cheeks,  "if  only  I  could  forget !  But  I  can't,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  ever  shall.  He  does  not  love  me  any  more,  and  he 
said  he  did  not  care  where  I  went  now,  nor  what  became 
of  me.  Oh,  if  he  doesn't  tell  me  after  tea  that  he  did  not 
mean  it,  if  he  doesn't  come  and  speak  to  me  of  his  own 
accord,  how  can  I  go  on  bearing  it !" 

She  had  watched  him  narrowly  throughout  the  meal 
time,  but  he  had  kept  his  glance  averted  from  her.  She  had 
waited  about  afterwards,  but  he  had  brushed  by  her  hastily. 
And  he  had  continued  to  show  his  displeasure  with  her  when 
a  start  had  been  made  for  home.  The  drive  had  been  one 
long  agony  to  the  girl,  between  both  remembrances :  the 
parting  with  Mark,  the  meeting  with  an  angry  father 
directly  afterwards. 

To  get  away  from  Yerraberra  soon  became  her  main 
idea.  There  were  friends  of  the  family  who  had  often 
said  it  was  "a  wonder  Mr.  Hartigan  had  not  started  her  at 
some  occupation  like  other  young  girls'  fathers  did."  She 
had  paid  little  attention  to  such  busybodies'  remarks  before, 
thinking  that  Dad  loved  her  too  well  to  part  with  her.  But 
now  it  seemed  very  certain  that  he  did  not.  And,  after  all, 
he  had  Katharine  and  the  boys. 

Her  stepmother  was  such  a  clever  as  well  as  a  good 
woman,  and  he  had  never  once  spoken  to  her  in  the  way  he 
had  spoken  to  herself  that  afternoon.  Nor,  Nan  felt  con- 
vinced, would  he  ever  do  so ! 

She  did  not  understand  that  the  more  we  love  our 
own,  the  deeper  becomes  the  disappointment  when  we  fancy 
they  have  fallen  a  great  deal  below  our  ideal  of  them,  nor 
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that  then  the  greater  is  the  immediate  danger  of  our  blame 
of  them  rising  to  abnormal  heights  of  injustice  during  that 
period. 

"We  have  smiles  for  the  passing  stranger, 
Kind  words  for  the  some-time  guest, 

But  oft  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 
Though  we  love  our  own  the  best." 

For  the  first  time  in  real  earnest,  she  experienced  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  in  regard  to  Katharine,  who  sat  on  the  front 
seat  close  beside  her  husband.  She  was  endeavouring  to 
soften  Andrew's  morose  manner  by  every  wile  of  an  ex- 
quisite tactfulness,  but  he  was  slow  to  respond  to-night  to 
her  womanly  charm. 

Yes,  Nan  thought  dully,  Dad  had  Katharine,  and 
Katharine  had  him  and  her  sons.  It  was  only  she  (Nan) 
who  was  so  lonely,  ah !  so  sadly  lonely  that  every  breath  she 
drew  was  pain. 

At  her  most  despondent  moment,  sleepy  Luke  flung  out 
an  arm  and  threw  it  round  her  neck,  leaving  it  there  with  all 
of  a  child's  loving  confidence,  although  the  act  was  but  a 
sub-conscious  one. 

"Nan,  Nan,  Frying-Pan !"  he  muttered  drowsily.  And 
the  ridiculous  term  of  boyish  endearment,  invented  at  tod- 
dling stage,  had  a  new  value  placed  upon  it  now,  inasmuch 
as  that  it  took  part  of  the  pain  from  her  heart  and  sent  a 
swift  rush  of  helpful  tears  to  her  aching  eyes. 

Katharine's  children  loved  her — loved  the  child  of  their 
father's  long-dead  first  wife,  and  looked  up  to  her  and  let 
her  rule  them  whenever  their  own  mother  was  not  present. 
It  would  be  hard  to  have  to  leave  them;  and  she  had  no 
other  brothers,  and  no  sister.  Never  had  she  so  longed 
for  a  sister  older  than  herself ! 

Had  Andrew  Hartigan  been  true  to  the  milder  voice 
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that  was  now  appealing  to  his  better  judgment  on  that 
glorious  night  of  stars,  when  the  eyes  of  his  never-forgotten 
"Heart-o'-Gold"  seemed  looking  ddwn  at  him  appealingly 
from  the  soft  serenity  of  the  sky;  had  he  made  a  casual 
remark  of  any  kind  direct  to  Nan,  a  natural  fit  of  weeping 
brought  on  by  relief  of  mind  and  gratitude  would  have 
made  the  girl  a  normal  being  again.  But  he  did  not  open  his 
lips  to  her,  deciding  to  listen  in  the  morning  to  what  she 
might  have  to  say  for  herself,  and  also  determining  to 
find  out  on  the  same  day  what  sort  of  game  "that  young 
cur  of  a  Trevanion  thought  he  was  going  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  on"  with  his  daughter. 

Nan  could  go  to  bed  for  once  without  the  usual  "Good- 
night and  God  bless  you,  child."  She  must  be  made  to  see 
that  she  could  not  disobey  her  father  with  impunity.  It  was  a 
method  of  punishment  which  did  not  seem  very  cruel  to  him, 
but  would,  he  supposed,  be  keenly  felt  by  his  daughter. 

Should  he  say  it,  as  was  his  nightly  custom,  he  might 
"be  too  easy"  with  her,  and  that  wasn't  going  to  be  his  policy 
just  then. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  TREASURE  OF  A  HUSBAND. 

When  Dermot  reached  Doona  that  evening,  he  found 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Hubert  awaiting  him,  imploring 
him  to  return  to  Melbourne  without  delay  and  help  him  out 
of  a  financial  difficulty  he  had  got  into,  failure  to  cope  with 
it  satisfactorily  being  likely  to  cast  dishonour  upon  the 
family  name. 

Dermot  groaned  with  righteous  anger  and  disgust. 
Hubert  would  not  keep  clear  of  shady  acquaintances,  and 
was  likely  to  be  landed  into  some  other  scrape  once  he  was 
assisted  out  of  present  difficulties.  However,  he  could 
not  refuse  an  only  brother's  request;  his  mother  must  not 
be  told  anything  about  the  matter,  and  Hubert,  if  Dermot 
did  not  hasten  to  the  rescue,  was  quite  capable  of  worrying 
her  and  allowing  her  to  make  good  any  deficit.  So  he  began 
to  pack  his  belongings  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  supper.  He 
must  catch  the  morning  train.  There  would  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  now  of  saying  to  pretty  Nan  Hartigan  all 
he  had  meant  to  say  ere  leaving  Doona.  He  would  have 
to  make  a  special  visit  to  Hartigan's  a  little  later  on. 

It  was  jolly  hard  on  a  fellow,  he  thought,  as  he  stuffed 
his  suit-cases;  jolly  hard  to  be  obliged  to  clear  out  at  such 
short  notice,  and  on  such  a  disagreeable  errand;  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  enjoying  himself  and  had  just  found  in 
"the  rosebud  garden  of  girls"  the  fairest  and  rarest  of  them 
all. 
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That  had  been  his  only  adventure :  this  wonderful,  joy- 
giving  discovery,  but  was  it  not  worth  the  poet's  "ten 
thousand  mile"  of  a  journey?  And  as  he  stowed  this  article 
of  wearing  apparel  and  that,  he  broke  into  whistling  the 
well-known  tune  and  then  into  singing  the  parting  words  of 
the  rose  love-song: — 

"Fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Luve ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  a  while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile." 

Little  did  Dermot  dream  of  what  had  occurred  so 
soon  after  he  had  bidden  au  revoir  to  Andy  Hartigan,  whose 
countenance  had  then  worn  its  usual  cheerful  expression,  and 
whose  hearty  laugh  had  rung  carefree  at  a  farewell  jest. 

But  he  had  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness while  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  Dawson  to  call  for  him. 
He  had  noticed  that  Andy  was  perturbed  when  Nan  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  before  old  Tom  drove  off,  and  he 
thought  Katharine  Hartigan  had  looked  worried. 

Was  Nan  keeping  out  of  sight  deliberately?  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that,  nor  did  he  want  to  try  to. 

Dermot  never  looked  at  the  gloomy  side  of  things 
unless  he  was  forced  to. 

"I'll  face  the  music  when  the  call  comes,"  was  a 
favourite  statement  of  his ;  "but  I'm  hanged  if  I'm  going  to 
stand  listening  for  it." 

When  he  broke  the  news  of  his  unexpected  departure 
to  his  mournful-voiced  landlady,  she  sighed  heavily  and 
said :  "People  that  come  up  here  sight-seein'  are  often  took 
that  way.  Sometimes  it's  a  telegram,  sometimes  it's  a  letter, 
but  always  'tis  some  sudden  noos,  like;  an'  off  they  go  just 
as  the  country  vittals  is  puttin'  some  flesh  on  their  bones,  an' 
good  hours  is  addin'  years  to  their  lives,  likewise  early 
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mornin'  dips,  an'  walks  that  stirs  up  the  liver.  I'll  make 
you  up  a  'amper,  sir" 

"Like  the  bonza  one  you  gave  Dawson  and  me  when  we 
went  first  to  Yerraberra?  Now,  that  is  good  of  you!  I  prom- 
ise you  the  hamper  won't  come  back  empty  to  you  and  your 
sons,  that  I  do !  Yes,  yes,  I  make  that  a  condition  of  accept- 
ing its  contents.  I  have  a  mother,  you  know,  and  she  will 
enjoy  herself  to  the  top  of  her  bent  refilling  it  for  you  with 
shop  stuff  from  the  city.  You're  the  best  cook  I  ever  struck, 
barring  my  own  mother;  and  I've  had  a  real  jolly  time 
here,  and  am  sorry  to  leave.  But  I'll  come  back  soon,  I'll 
come  back  soon !" 

"They  all  say  that,"  thought  the  solemn-faced  landlady ; 
"an'  yet  there's  always  room  in  the  place  for  more  comers 
and  goers.  But  I'm  real  sorry  to  lose  such  a  perfick  gentle- 
man as  he's  been,  an'  no  trouble  at  all,  but  a  pleasure,  I'm 
sure ;  eatin'  whatever  I  sets  before  him,  an'  smilin'  as  bright 
after  'e's  et  it  as  he  did  when  he  sat  down  to  it.  Whoever 
gets  'im  for  a  'usband  will  have  a  treasure." 

Andrew  Hartigan's  first  conscious  act  after  the  dis- 
covery that  Nan  had  fled  from  home  was  the  seeking  out 
of  young  Mark  Trevanion.  He  retained  no  recollection  for 
long  afterwards  of  the  fact  that  when  Katharine  broke  the 
news  he  had  rushed  to  creek  and  dam  in  a  semi-demented 
state. 

God  alone  knew  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  man  as 
he  reached  the  gates  of  Tower  House,  the  terrible  feelings 
of  humiliation  and  despair  that  made  all  prouder  instincts 
grovel  in  the  dust  before  the  anxiety  that  must  have  plain 
Yea  or  Nay  from  the  lips  of  the  son  of  a  man  who  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  do  him  malicious  turns,  and  upon 
whose  lips  he  already  fancied  he  saw  a  sneering  smile. 

If  Mark  Trevanion  the  younger  were  at  home,  then  his 
visit  might  bear  the  fruit  he  hoped.  He  would  not  return 
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without  gaining  some  information,  wring  it  from  him  how 
he  might. 

If  he  were  not? 

At  the  mere  thought  that  he  might  not  be  found,  and 
the  inference  to  be  drawn,  were  he  absent  since  the  previous 
day,  poor  Andy's  sight  grew  dim,  and,  as  instinctively  he 
dismounted,  he  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  head,  and  in  another 
moment  was  reeling  where  he  stood. 

He  clutched  at  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree  by  the 
fence  and  tried  to  steady  himself. 

Down  the  avenue  came  the  clattering  sounds  of  a  horse's 
hoofs,  and  the  great  gates  were  flung  open. 

But  Andrew's  head  was  still  swimming.  The  physical 
effects  of  the  emotional  storms  that  had  swept  with  such 
velocity  over  his  soul  were  making  themselves  felt  in  a 
reaction  that  almost  paralysed  his  every  sense. 

He  did  not  hear  any  more  than  he  saw. 

Hence,  Mark  was  beside  him  'ere  he  realised  his 
presence — asking  with  genuine  concern  if  he  were  ill,  and 
whether  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  him;  for  it 
would  have  taken  a  hardened  heart  indeed  to  pass  that 
piteous  spectacle  of  a  strong  man  shaken  as  by  some  cata- 
clysmic influence  and  striving  to  recover  himself. 

Mark  had  to  repeat  his  inquiry  a  couple  of  times  before 
Hartigan  answered  hoarsely,  thickly,  "111?  Ay!  You  may 
well  ask  me  that.  But  I  shall  not  be  too  ill  to  deal  with 
you  at  the  finish.  Where  is  my  daughter?  In  God's  holy 
Name,  I  demand  a  truthful  answer!" 

Mark  stared  at  the  haggard,  anguished  face  in  the 
utmost  amazement,  fancying,  indeed,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  farmer's  mind  had  become  permanently  clouded,  or  that 
he  had  been  drinking  heavily  throughout  the  night. 

Very  keenly,  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  Andrew  Hartigan 
watched  the  effect  of  his  heart-wrung  question  upon  the 
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handsome  face  so  close  to  him.  And,  for  the  first  moment 
since  break  of  day,  hope  fluttered  a  tiny  wing  in  his  over- 
laden heart. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  surprise  in  those  clear, 
expressive  eyes,  read  them  as  intently  as  he  might. 

All  that  Andy  saw  (and  somehow  this  discovery  did 
not  disturb  him),  was  the  dawning  realisation  in  Mark's 
mind  that  Nan's  father  knew  she  and  he  had  met  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  that  it  was  Hartigan  alone  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  girl's  persistent  avoidance  of  him. 

Mark's  eyes,  in  turn,  began  to  sternly  question  Andrew's 
as  the  vision  deepened.  Then  the  younger  man  cried,  with 
sudden  agitation,  "You  ask  me  where  your  daughter  is?  I 
ask  you  how  comes  it  that  you  do  not  know  where  she  is? 
For  if  you  do  not,  then  something  you  have  said  or  done  has 
driven  her  from  you.  For  heaven's  sake,  make  your 
meaning  plain !" 

Both  men  withdrew  to  a  clump  of  trees  off  the  road, 
and  there,  in  low,  rapid  words,  Andrew  Hartigan  found 
himself  telling  Trevanion  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  not 
sparing  himself  in  his  relation  of  them,  either. 

Mark's  face  grew  graver  and  paler  as  he  listened.  He 
could  picture  poor  Nan's  state  of  mind  only  too  well,  having, 
by  his  very  love  for  her,  completer  understanding  of  her 
sensitiveness  to  the  looks  and  words  of  those  who  had  any 
place  whatever  in  her  heart.  And  his  reproach  of  himself 
for  having  put  Nan  into  such  a  position  became  so  keen 
that  it  seemed  like  knife-thrusts  of  actual  bodily  pain. 

Still,  when  Andrew  had  concluded  his  rapid,  graphic 
narrative,  the  young  man  held  himself  under  sufficient 
control  to  allow  precious  time  to  pass  ere  seeking  for  the  girl 
he  loved  with  all  the  despatch  that  an  almost  frenzied 
anxiety  prompted,  in  order  to  get  from  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage a  drink  of  water  for  Hartigan,  and  then  to  accompany 
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him  on  horseback  part  of  the  way  back  to  his  home. 

The  distress  of  Mark  Trevanion  had  been  so  evident,  his 
desire  to  assist  in  the  search  for  Nan  so  sincere,  that  parental 
love  and  fear  could  not  but  be  touched  and  all  angry  feelings 
softened.  Their  common  pain  and  remorse  made  an  instant 
bond  between  the  pair,  destroying  all  antagonism. 

"I  shall  not  rest,  believe  me,  night  nor  day,  until  I  find 
her !"  was  the  burden  of  Mark's  cry.  "It  is  I  who  am  most 
to  blame.  My  selfishness  has  wrought  all  this !  But  it  was 
more  than  I  could  conquer — she  so  unexpectedly  near,  and 
I  having  longed  for  weeks  for  one  kind  word  from  her 
lips !  You  know,  Andrew  Hartigan,  that  I  am  not  the 
scoundrel  you  thought  me,  but  I  love  your  daughter  deeply 
and  truly,  and  wish  for  no  greater  happiness  than  to  win 
her  for  wife.  And,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  that  even 
though  I  have  relieved  your  mind  to  some  extent,  you  are 
no  more  reconciled  than  before  to  the  prospect  of  her  union 
with  a  Trevanion,  however  well  she  may  reciprocate  my 
love.  But  what  do  feelings  of  personal  antipathy  matter  in 
the  light  of  what  has  just  occurred?  Where  may  you  not 
have  driven  her  with  the  whip  of  your  cruel  words?  Man, 
would  you  be  human  at  all  if,  returning  to  you,  your  child 
is  forced  to  act  as  before,  crushing  the  warmest  feelings  of 
her  young  heart  in  order  to  keep  yours  in  a  state  of  com- 
placency, and  making  her  own  life  forever  wretched  in  the 
miserable  hope  that  you  must  be  the  happier  for  her  years- 
long  pain  of  weary  renunciation?  You  know,  as  well  as 
others,  how  these  things  end !  Eventually,  my  poor  little 
Nan  would  marry  some  man  of  your  own  choice,  but  marry 
him  without  love — a  crime  that  never  fails  to  meet  with  its 
own  punishment — in  the  woman's  case,  at  all  events,  if  not 
in  that  of  the  man  whom  she  thus  marries  under  false 
pretences !  What  tragedy,  I  ask  you,  is  sadder  than  that  of 
a  loveless  home,  where  discontent  and  vain  retrospection 
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embitter  each  day  of  an  existence  that  grows  more  ignoble 
with  every  hour?  Peace  and  joy! — what  are  the  words  but 
mockery  in  an  unblest  home  like  that?" 

Mark's  words  were  poured  out  so  quickly  and  hotly  that 
Andrew  had  no  chance  to  stem  their  stormy  flow ;  and  it 
was  just  as  well  that  he  was  forced  to  look  at  another  side 
of  the  picture  than  that  to  which  his  own  eyes  had  been 
so  wilfully  turned. 

Andrew  Hartigan  was  not  unpossessed  of  the  Celt's 
great  gift  of  seeing  colours  pale  and  glow  in  any  idea 
presented  vividly  to  his  mind.  And  he  could,  therefore, 
follow  easily  enough  Mark's  train  of  thought,  envisioning 
Nan  grown  older  and  more  subdued  of  feeling,  sitting  lonely 
by  the  fireside  of  some  "Robin  Gray"  (he  thought  of  Dan 
McGrath),  and  gazing  intently  into  the  reddening  coals 
wherein  her  sad  eyes  saw  not  the  things  and  people  of  the 
existing  hour,  but  the  graves  of  former  hopes  and  joys  in 
the  land  of  life's  Might-Have-Been. 

With  a  feeling  close  akin  to  pride,  he  bore  with  Mark's 
unstudied  eloquence  of  defence  and  appeal.  Nan's  friend 
knew  how  to  speak,  that  he  did !  He  was  proving  himself 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  sports-loving,  worldly-minded 
young  scamp  he  had  been  accustomed  to  picture  him.  To  be 
able  to  express  one's  thoughts  in  well-worded  language  was 
always  worth  a  deal  to  a  man,  particularly  if  there  was 
plenty  of  commonsense  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

To  tolerate  a  Trevanion  as  a  son-in-law  might  be  be- 
yond his  power  (Andy  felt  that  he  could  never  again  trust 
his  own  nature  in  anything)  ;  but  he  would,  he  hoped,  from 
this  time  onward,  be  less  prone  to  be  so  sweeping  in  his 
judgments  of  either  men  or  women. 

Oh !  to  clasp  in  his  arms  again  the  foolish  child  he  loved 
so  dearly!  To  be  able  to  look  once  more  at  the  pictured 
face  of  her  dead  mother  without  seeing  reproach  in  the 
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upward  glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes ! 

It  was  only  when  the  two  men  parted  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  with  the  first  handshake  between  them  which 
had  ever  taken  place  that  Andrew  remembered  the  existence 
of  Dermot  Hastings  and  the  hopes  that  he  had  been  cherish- 
ing so  fondly  of  marriage  between  him  and  his  own  "little 
girl." 

Why  had  not  Nan  been  more  deeply  attracted  by 
Dermot?  Why  had  she  looked  with  such  favour  at  the 
face,  however  handsome,  of  one  who  belonged  to  a  family 
her  father  so  deeply  disliked?  How  different  he  would 
have  felt  that  morn  if  the  desired  match  had  been  brought 
about  on  the  afternoon  he  had  brought  Dermot  back  to 
Colmany's,  and  when  he  had  hoped  to  give  the  two  young 
people  ample  opportunity  to  have  a  word  together  before 
Hastings  had  to  go !  He  now  wished  he  had  not  asked 
Dermot  out  to  "Rathkeale"  for  the  week-end.  He  could 
not  bear  even  his  presence  about  the  shadowed  house.  Surely 
Katharine  would  find  a  way  out  of  the  fix,  and  invent  some 
reasonable  excuse  for  keeping  the  young  man  away? 

Andrew  paused  for  a  few  moments  before  turning  into 
his  own  drive.  Should  he  go  straight  down  to  Dan's  and  tell 
him  of  Nan's  disappearance  and  his  and  Katharine's  anxiety. 

Ah !  (he  half  leaped  in  his  saddle  at  the  thought  that 
suddenly  flew  into  his  mind),  could  it  be  possible  that,  after 
all,  his  Nan  had  only  gone  for  shelter  from  his  wrath  to 
old  Anne,  McGrath's  trustworthy  housekeeper,  and  was  in 
hiding  about  "Raphoe"  until  she  thought  his  anger  with 
her  had  cooled  down? 

Anne  was  of  the  good  old  kind  that  knew  how  to  keep 
a  secret !  She  would  probably  enjoy  concealing  the  young 
girl  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  Dan  never  troubled  to  enter. 

It  was  not  improbable  that  Nan  was  there.  Indeed, 
nothing  was  more  likely.  He  hugged  the  idea  to  his  heart 
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and  felt  calmer.  He  would  speak  of  it  to  Katharine  and 
see  what  she  thought  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  not  a  word  to 
McGrath.  Was  it  not  bad  enough  that  he  himself  had 
known  only  too  well  in  its  bitterness  what  it  was  to  have 
murder  in  the  heart  when  the  white  heat  of  anger  and 
suspicion  was  within  him,  and  apparently  the  man  to  blame 
for  all  so  conveniently  near  for  the  wreaking  upon  of  what 
then  seemed  a  just  and  righteous  revenge?  Hadn't  each  and 
every  one  of  us  under  any  stress  of  dangerous  emotion  good 
reason  to  pray  that  we  might  be  delivered  from  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  devil? 

Dan's  bias  against  Trevanion  was  probably  so  strong, 
aided  by  jealousy,  that  it  was  extremely  probable  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  alter  it  now. 

And  if  he  said  the  words  that  might  set  him  on  Tre- 
vanion's  track  (for  he  would  be  obliged  to  tell  all,  not  half 
his  story),  what  desperate  quarrel  might  not  be  picked 
between  the  two  men?  And  how  did  these  things  end? 

Katharine  Hartigan,  whose  mind  had  been  filled  with 
the  most  anxious  fears  during  her  husband's  absence,  came 
to  meet  him,  her  own  face  pale  as  the  white  roses  on  the 
bushes  she  passed. 

Before  she  addressed  a  remark  to  him  her  eyes  scanned 
his  countenance  intently.  Haggard  he  still  was,  but,  she 
decided,  far  less  wild-looking  and  agitated  of  manner  than 
when  he  had  set  out  for  the  Towers.  Her  worst  fears,  then, 
thanks  be  to  God,  had  not  been  realised.  There  had  evi- 
dently been  no  desperate  quarrelling,  neither  had  Andy 
found  his  own  fears  confirmed  in  any  shape  or  form. 

"I've  seen  young  Trevanion;  he  rode  part  of  the  way 
home  with  me.  He  knows  no  more  than  we  do,  wife,  and 
seems  much  cut  up  about  the  whole  business.  He's  off  now, 
looking  for  her,  too.  Sure,  he  can't  do  more.  They  never 
saw  each  other  after  I  caught  sight  of  him  on  the  reserve 
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near  the  post  office.  So  he  says,  anyhow,  an'  his  eyes  were 
clear  as  well.  I've  been  misjudging  him,  I  think,  wife.  I 
don't  now  think  he'd  do  the  girl  any  real  harm.  He  says 
she  stuck  hard  to  what  I  told  her  to  do,  and  wouldn't  speak 
to  him  till  he  kind  of  made  her  when  they  met  at  the  creek. 
The  child's  lost  her  heart  to  his  good  looks  and  fine  ways, 
I'm  afraid,  wife;  she's  just  hid  herself  away  somewhere; 
grievin' — that's  all.  God  forgive  me  for  being  too  hard  on 
her.  Maybe  'tis  punishing  me  this  way  He  is !" 

And  a  sigh  that  was  like  a  groan  came  from  his  tired 
breast. 

Katharine's  lips  set  in  a  firm  line.  In  her  heart  she 
cried  out  aloud  against  the  step  which  Nan  had  so  rashly 
taken,  and  which  was  upsetting  so  many  people,  disorganis- 
ing every  household  plan. 

Then  Andrew  asked :  "Have  you  any  news  at  all  for  me 
since  I  went  over  there?" 

"Nothing  at  all  about  Nan,"  answered  Katharine,  "but 
Long  Joe  from  Doona  has  brought  a  note  for  you  in  Mr. 
Hastings's  handwriting.  Here  it  is." 

She  handed  the  missive  to  Andy,  and  he  tore  it  open  and 
tried  to  read  it,  but  the  state  of  his  nerves  had  affected  his 
eyes,  and  he  had  to  return  it  to  his  wife,  asking  her  to 
read  it  aloud  to  him. 

When  she  had  concluded,  husband  and  wife  looked 
at  each  other  a  bit  blankly.  For  the  moment  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  Dermot  had  known  of  Andrew's  bitter  words 
to  his  daughter  and  had  sympathised  with  her  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  had  either  abruptly  left  Doona  in  disgust 
with  Hartigan,  or  had  assisted  Nan  to  go. 

The  thought  that  Nan  had  gone  citywards  by  the 
morning  train  had  been  uppermost  in  their  minds  that  morn- 
ing, and  they  had  already  sent  into  Doona  the  only  neigh- 
bour they  cared  to  trust  in  order  to  find  out  if  she  had  been 
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amongst  the  passengers  to  town.  She  had  a  few  pounds 
of  her  own  that  had  been  given  to  her  to  buy  new  clothing, 
and  this  was  no  longer  in  the  trinket  case  where  she  had 
placed  it. 

That  she  had  walked  from  the  house  to  Yerraberra 
seemed  certain.  But  what  she  had  done  when  she  reached 
there  could  not  be  conjectured,  so  far. 

However,  it  was  outside  the  range  of  possibility  that  she 
could  have  walked  to  Doona  and  seen  Dermot,  and  that  fact 
soon  thrust  itself  clearly  upon  the  worried  couple. 

Then  Andrew  told  Katharine  of  the  idea  which  had 
come  to  him  that  the  girl  was  not  farther  away  than 
"Raphoe." 

"But  she  saw  very  little  of  old  Anne,"  said  Katharine. 
"I'm  afraid  she  is  not  as  near  us  as  Dan  McGrath's.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  she  was  married  to  somebody  as  steady  and 
good  and  kind  as  Dan!"  she  added  irritably.  "He's  a  rock 
of  sense,  is  Dan,  and  would  be  a  model  husband,  I'm 
sure." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  THICKENING  IN  THE  STEW. 

"Con !  Con  Dorgan !  Is  it  deaf  or  gone  stupid  the  man 
is  ?  Con  Dor-gan !" 

Anne's  call  clattered  at  Con's  ears  like  a  jangling  bell. 

He  slowly  turned  round  and  looked  towards  her  with 
what  she  wrathfully  considered  a  broad  grin  of  derision. 

"What's  coming  to  him,  an'  he  always  so  respectful 
other  times?"  thought  she.  "He  hears  me  right  enough, 
the  impudent  old  scamp  that  he  is." 

The  hand  dropped  that  had  been  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  she  gave  an  indignant  twist  to 
her  body  and  walked  back  along  the  path  between  the  beans 
that  she  had  come.  To  call  to  Dorgan  again  would  be  en- 
tirely derogatory  to  her  dignity. 

In  a  moment  Con  was  beside  her. 

"Sure,  I  thought  'twas  McTavish  me  name  was.  Now, 
if  you'd  put  on  the  Scotch  an'  let  out  a  Donal'  instead  of 
a  Con,  there'ud  have  been  some  sinse  in  it  after  all  your 
whishsths  an'  warnin'  nods  an'  winks." 

"Winks,  is  it?"  Anne  stood  for  a  second  to  emphasise 
the  haughtiest  of  disapproval;  "winks?  As  if  I,  a  re- 
spectably-reared woman,  had  ever  demeaned  myself  by 
doing  such  a  low  thing  as  to  wink  at  you  or  any  other 
hulk  of  a  man !  I'll  thank  yourself,  McTavish,  or  Dorgan, 
to  take  back  the  vulgar  word." 

"Very  well,  thin,  I'll  take  it  back,  askin'  tin  thousand 
pardons  into  the  bargain.  Sure,  wouldn't  I  do  anything  to 
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please  you  ?  An'  what  was  it  but  tryin'  to  do  that  same  made 
me  go  deaf  an'  dumb  whin  you  would  kape  on  with  your 
Con— Con !" 

And  he  imitated  Anne's  tones  of  call  so  successfully 
that  she  had  to  turn  her  head  away  lest  he  should  see  the 
smile  making  a  moment's  sunshine  play  between  the  fine 
little  network  of  wrinkles  on  her  face. 

"An'  what  is  it  you  want  me  for,  anyway,  an'  me  a 
busy  man  about  the  master's  business?" 

"Sit  ye  down  here  in  the  kitchen  an'  I'll  soon  tell  ye 
something  to  make  your  brains  set  to  work  as  well  as  your 
hands.  First  an'  foremost,  there's  the  divil  to  pay  over  at 
Hartigan's !  Not  that  the  word's  been  passed  to  me  that 
it's  so,  do  ye  heed;  but  himself  (that's  the  father),  came 
over  in  the  forenoon,  lookin'  quare  an'  grey,  an' — 'Have  ye 
seen  anything  of  our  Nan?'  says  he.  'For  the  love  o' 
heaven,  woman,  tell  me  on  the  quiet  if  ye  have,  an'  not  a 
word  to  the  boss  at  all !  We've  been  having  a  few  words,' 
says  he ;  'an'  I  meant  no  harm  by  them,  no  harm  at  all.  But 
times  is  different  to  what  they  was  when  we  were  young,  an' 
the  childer  don't  always  take  correction  in  the  spirit  they 
might.  Do  ye  mind  me?'  says  he,  an'  his  eyes  burnin'  bluer 
than  ever  in  his  white  face. 

"  'I  do,'  says  I,  in  reply,  'ye've  had  words  with  your 
daughter,  an'  she's  gone  off  somewhere,  grievin',  the  poor, 
motherless  girleen !'  At  that  he  winced,  so  he  did,  an' 
looked  away. 

'  'Ye've  about  struck  it,'  says  he.  Then,  layin'  his 
hand  on  me  arm  (an'  it  was  shakin'  like  a  man's  in  fever), 
he  begged  me  to  tell  him  where  his  Nan  was  hidin',  just 
as  if  she'd  run  over  here  like,  an'  I  had  her  stowed  away 
somewhere." 

"He  did,  did  he  ?"  said  Con,  interrupting  the  flow  of  her 
narrative.  "An'  he  didn't  want  the  master  to  know,  bad 
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scran  to  his  impudence!  Well,  go  on,  go  on.  It's  meself 
he'll  be  tacklin'  next — an'  with  more  lively  results,  maybe." 
(The  last  words  under  his  breath.) 

"Well,  he  wint  away  a  sorrowful  man,  an'  I  wint  back 
to  the  ironing,  a  bit  on  the  heavy-hearted  side,  too — an  hour 
or  so  goin'  by  after.  An'  the  next  thing,  having  walked 
across  by  the  short-cut,  an'  the  grass  seeds  all  over  the  hem 
of  her  beautiful  skirt,  comes  the  stepmother,  Mrs.  Hartigan 
herself,  an'  says  she,  'Anne,  himself  an'  myself  is  in  great 
worry  this  day!  As  one  woman  to  another  with  a  feeling 
heart,  I  ask  you  have  you  seen  sight  or  heard  tell  of  our 
Nan?'  an'  the  tears  were  lyin'  thick  in  her  eyes  same  as  if 
she  was  own  mother  to  the  girl. 

"Thinks  I,  she  knows  nothing  of  himself  coming  with 
the  same  question ;  so  I  kep'  quiet  about  that,  an'  only  asked 
what  it  was  that  'ud  drive  away  the  daughter  so  sudden- 
like  from  a  good  home? 

"  'Oh,  nothing  serious,'  says  she,  liftin'  her  head  proudly. 

"  Then  thanks  be  to  God  for  that,'  says  I.  'An'  make 
your  mind  aisy,  ma'am,  there's  always  good  angels  waitin' 
round  the  corner  to  befriend  a  real  good  girl  in  the  hour  whin 
she  needs  it.' 

"At  that  she  looks  me  through  an'  through,  but  says 
nothing. 

"Next,  she  gets  up  with  a  sigh,  an'  her  only  words,  'Tell 
Nan  (if  so  be  you  should  see  her),  that  her  father's  heart 
is  broke  with  grief ;  an'  that,  if  she  doesn't  come  back  to  him 
soon,  there's  no  knowing  what  dreadful  thing  will  happen.' 

"  'I'd  see  the  master  about  it,  if  I  was  you,  Mrs. 
Hartigan,'  I  says.  'Ye've  no  better  friend  in  the  world,  God 
bless  him,  than  Mr.  McGrath.  He  thinks  a  power  of  ye 
all,  so  he  does.' 

"  'Mr.  Hartigan  will  see  to  that  himself,'  she  says,  stiff 
like ;  'you'll  not  tell  him  I  was  here  inquiring,  please,  Anne ! 
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'Twas  just  my  own  thought  to  come  over  an'  ask  you  if 
Nan  had  called  to  see  you  at  all.  Tis  a  private  matter  entirely 
between  our  two  selves.  No  one  else  need  know  anything 
about  it'."  And  here  Anne  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath. 

"But  what's  the  thickenin'  in  the  stew,  woman  dear? 
After  all,  'tis  but  women's  gossip  I'm  listenin'  to,  if  that's 
all  there  is  to  your  tale." 

"I'm  comin'  to  it !  I'm  comin'  to  it !  Glory  be  to  good- 
ness, was  there  ever  such  an  impatient  man  in  the  world? 
This  is  the  news  that's  special  for  yourself.  The  master's 
got  wind,  somehow,  of  the  girl's  clearing  out  (I  told  ye  long 
since  'twas  no  ould  widow  woman  he  had  in  his  mind),  an' 
somebody's  going  to  pay  the  piper  that's  maybe  had  no  hand 
in  it  at  all.  For  he's  rushed  in  an'  he's  rushed  out  again  in 
as  black  a  rage  as  any  coloured  man,  leavin'  his  good  dinner 
still  smokin'  on  the  table,  an'  now  in  the  oven  for  yourself, 
as  'tis  an  ill  wind  indeed  that  blows  nobody  any  good,"  she 
added  dryly. 

"But  what  excuse  did  he  give  you?"  Con  asked,  im- 
patiently. "Didn't  he  say  anything  to  yourself  at  all?" 

"  'I  don't  know  whin  I'll  be  back,  Anne,'  he  says. 
'Don't  wait  tea  for  me.  I  have  to  be  off  on  important 
business.' " 

Dorgan  looked  troubled.  "Well,  thin,  Anne — well,  'tis 
best  to" 

"Hold  your  whisht,  ye  foolish  man !  Sure,  the  day's 
still  young." 

"No  day's  too  young  for  some  things ;  and  minits  can't 
always  be  left  to  shape  themselves." 

"Maybe,"  said  Anne  consolingly,  "he's  only  gone  over 
to  have  it  out  with  Hartigan?  I  don't  know  whether  he's 
got  the  right  ind  of  the  story  or  the  wrong.  'Tis  only  putting 
two  an'  two  together  I  am,  after  all.  But  I  didn't  like  the 
set  of  the  master's  face  whin  he  mounted  at  the  big  gate! 
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An'  what  important  business  is  there  to  put  him  out,  this 
day  of  all  days,  that  he  didn't  know  it  whin  first  he  opened 
his  mornin'  mail,  an'  he  as  pleasant  after  that,  Con,  as  yon 
little  brook  shining  in  the  sun?" 

Dorgan  made  no  answer.  His  thoughts  were  too  busy. 
It  was  certainly  unlike  the  master  to  get  into  "a  black  rage" 
for  nothing;  and  it  was  more  unlike  him  to  ride  off  on 
important  business  for  an  indefinite  time  without  leaving  a 
few  instructions  to  his  general  overseer  behind  him. 

Katherine  had  returned  to  "Rathkeale"  baffled,  yet 
slightly  comforted  by  old  Anne's  enigmatic  answers  to  her 
questions.  It  was  still  possible  that  her  step-daughter's 
movements  were  known  to  McGrath's  housekeeper,  the  type 
of  woman  that  would  faithfully  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
anyone  whom  she  pitied,  respected,  or  loved,  whatever  might 
happen  to  herself. 

And  this  without  her  employer  ever  knowing  a  word 
about  it.  Dan  should  be  told  at  once,  of  course.  She  won- 
dered why  Andy  had  not  sought  him  out  first  of  all.  Dan 
was  so  well  conversant  with  every  part  of  the  district,  and 
would  have  been  half  over  it  by  this  time  in  the  search  for 
Nan. 

It  was  certainly  within  the  range  of  probability  that  all 
those  most  concerned  might  only  be  making  fools  of  them- 
selves, and  that  the  foolish  girl  might  return  any  moment, 
surprised  at  the  fuss  they  were  making  over  her  absence. 
For  Nan,  Katharine  sighed,  was  such  a  child  still! 

Andrew  had  not  yet  told  his  wife  of  the  conversation 
held  between  him  and  Daniel  McGrath  ere  he  had  so  arbi- 
trarily curtailed  his  daughter's  hours  of  leisure  in  the  path- 
less woods.  Hence  she  had  not,  so  far,  the  added  burden 
to  her  worries  of  knowing  that,  much  as  Nan's  father  might 
be  suffering  through  the  consequences  of  her  strange  act,  he 
had  a  closer  companion  in  his  pain  than  even  the  young, 
avowed  lover  of  the  absent  girl. 
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Dan  McGrath  had  learned  from  the  stationmaster  at 
Yerraberra  of  the  supposed  departure  of  Nan  Hartigan  for 
Melbourne  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents. 

And  the  news  had  caused  such  a  feeling  of  havoc  in 
his  heart  as  he  had  never  experienced  in  his  life  before. 
Jealousy  he  had  known,  and  all  its  bitterness,  especially 
since  the  coming  of  Dermot  Hastings  to  Doona,  but  the 
particular  sense  of  loss  which  is  nearest  akin  to  that  of  a 
parent's  suddenly  finding  a  beloved  child  disappear  from 
before  his  eyes  had  never  overshadowed  his  being. 

He  scarcely  knew  how  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
rumour  had  a  solid  foundation,  or  how  he  had  reached  home 
afterwards,  or  why  he  had  wasted  so  much  valuable  time 
in  going  there  at  all,  when  he  should  have  called  to  see  Har- 
tigan without  delay,  except  in  the  last-named  case  there  were 
certain  articles  which  he  wished  to  get  and  carry  with  him. 
He  went  straight  from  "Raphoe"  to  "Rathkeale." 
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CHAPTER  XXL 
THE  RIDER  RETRIBUTION. 

The  strange  woman  who  had  stopped  Zilda  Trevanion 
when  returning  homeward  on  horseback  had  repeated  the 
performance  some  days  later  on  with  Dick  and  Trevor,  her 
brothers,  each  of  whom  had  disposed  of  her  similarly-worded 
questions  with  but  scant  courtesy,  setting  her  down  as  alto- 
gether "gone  in  the  upper  storey,"  one  of  the  poor,  half- 
witted wanderers  from  township  to  township  driven,  who 
were  usually  given  Government  lodgings  in  the  end. 

They  spoke  of  the  incident  with  loud  guffaws  in  the 
presence  of  their  father,  telling  him  he  was  likely  to  have  his 
daily  rides  interrupted  by  a  witch  from  some  mountain 
fastness  who  evidently  thought  she  was  living  in  the  good 
old  feudal  days,  when  his  ancestors  held  their  castles  like 
petty  kings,  and  to  be  a  Trevanion  was  akin  to  sharing  the 
blood-royal. 

Old  Mark's  antipathy  to  the  feeble-minded  showed 
itself  in  unmistakable  language  upon  both  pose  and  coun- 
tenance as  he  listened  unsmilingly  to  their  banter;  and  be- 
fore they  had  finished  their  ingenious  task  of  weaving  the 
woman's  weird  personality  into  a  chosen  Cornish  legend, 
he  had  got  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room  as  if  entirely  out 
of  patience  with  his  sons'  continued  talk  and  laughter. 

"The  Gov.  is  becoming  more  of  a  Polar  Bear  every  day," 
Trevor  had  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "He'd  freeze 
the  Red  Sea  with  that  cold  blanket  manner  of  his." 

"I  pity  the  old  girl  that  stops  him  on  the  road  with  her 
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crazy  questions!"  had  been  Dick's  remark.  "He'd  think 
nothing  of  raising  his  riding  whip  to  her.  Where  the 
dickens  has  she  come  from  anyway?  I  don't  remember 
ever  seeing  her  around  here  before." 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Trevor.  "The  sooner  the  lady's  given 
a  holiday  at  Rockworth  the  better.  Maybe  she's  escaped 
from  there?  I'd  give  Sergeant  Lovett  the  tip  about  her 
but  for  feeling  a  secret  sympathy  with  any  poor  wretch, 
sane  or  insane,  who's  made  a  caged  bird  of  for  the  rest 
of  their  natural  lives." 

Since  the  day  the  elder  Trevanion  had  ridden  Othello 
at  such  a  furious  rate,  he  had  not  shown  the  same  partiality 
for  the  high-spirited  brute  as  he  had  done  before;  hence, 
occasionally  one.  of  his  sons  seized  the  opportunity  of  riding 
it.  Yet,  as  the  splendid  animal  flew  by,  day  or  night,  it  was 
always  taken  for  granted  that  the  "old  'un"  was  on  its 
glossy  back. 

The  bond  between  Zilda  Trevanion  and  her  mother, 
which  a  fear  in  common  had  forged  on  the  day  when  the 
first  appearance  of  "the  strange  woman"  was  discussed 
between  them,  continued  to  strengthen  with  each  succeed- 
ing day,  until  at  last  Zilda's  new  solicitude  for  her  mother's 
peace  and  comfort  attracted  the  notice  of  her  father  himself. 

And  when  it  did,  he  began  to  realise  that  his  favourite 
daughter  was  standing  somewhat  aloof  from  him,  and  he 
often,  thereafter,  caught  an  expression  in  her  eyes  whenever 
they  were  turned  towards  him  that  vaguely  conveyed  the  un- 
welcome idea  that  she  was  summing  him  up  in  an  un- 
favourable light,  and  was  entirely  ceasing  to  make  her 
former  allowances  for  his  shortcomings  in  temper  and 
otherwise. 

This  suspicion  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  manners 
whilst  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  Zilda.,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  began  to  lose  much  of  her  hold  upon  that  deeply 
complex  nature. 
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Whatever  a  man  may  be,  howsoever  he  may  err,  one 
of  his  best  chances  of  rising  above  the  ignoble  in  his  charac- 
ter is  his  own  belief  that  somebody  connected  with  him  by 
family  ties,  or  friendship,  thinks  him  a  far  better  man  than 
he  really  is ! 

Convinced  of  this,  he  will,  at  certain  psychological 
times,  strive  to  rise  to  the  standard  expected  of  him. 

Disabused  of  such  a  wholesome  conviction,  he  grows 
savage  and  reckless,  thinking  that  every  man's  hand — and 
worse  still,  woman's — is  raised  against  him. 

Of  late  it  so  happened  that  old  Mark  Trevanion  had 
chosen  more  remote  roads  for  his  daily  rides.  But  wherever 
he  chanced  to  go  there  was  a  silent  watcher  hidden  where 
no  wandering  glance  of  his  ever  chanced  to  fall  upon  her. 

There  were  eyes  that  knew  the  colour  of  each  horse  he 
rode;  ears  that  learned  to  distinguish  the  difference  in 
sound  between  their  hoof  beats ;  a  tongue  that  mingled  his 
name  with  terrible  words  and  wishes,  a  laugh  that  would 
have  made  any  listener's  blood  turn  cold. 

And  yet,  in  everything  else,  she  who  dogged  his  move- 
ments with  such  pertinacity  was  as  sound  of  brain  as  any 
of  the  world's  vast  population,  dubbed  by  the  snarling  seer 
of  Chelsea,  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  "mostly  fools." 

Con  Dorgan  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  "the  good 
squint"  he  meant  to  have  of  old  Mark  quite  as  soon  as  he 
had  expected  to  do.  Up  to  the  time  of  Nan  Hartigan's  dis- 
appearance his  manoeuvres  to  manage  it  had  all  been  in  vain. 
But,  try  as  he  would  to  forget  it,  the  morning's  incident 
when  Othello's  rider  had  fled  from  before  his  face  with  Tarn 
o'  Shanter-like  speed  kept  continually  recurring  to  his 
memory. 

He  was  thinking  of  it  now  when,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  close  meditation  with  himself  on  the  information 
Annie  had  just  reported,  he  had  decided  to  knock  about 
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Hartigan's  and  the  main  road  for  a  bit,  trusting  thus  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  master  he  loved. 

"Why  should  I  feel  onaisy?"  he  inquired  audibly  of 
Fricker,  a  fat,  playful  puppy  that  occasionally  stopped  his 
absurd  antics  with  himself  to  fix  Con  with  a  very  bright 
and  knowing  eye.  "But,  'tis  the  truth  that  I  do !  Since 
I  got  out  of  my  bed  this  day  I've  felt  that  all  the  spring 
had  left  me  an'  a  big  black  cloud  was  hangin'  between  me 
an'  the  sun.  And  since  I  feel  onaisy,  well,  there's  no  help 
for  it  but  I  must  go  after  himself  an'  chance  the  bully- 
raggin'  I'm  like  to  get  whin  he  sees  me.  So  here  goes." 

A  little  later,  Anne  heard  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs 
down  the  avenue  with  satisfaction. 

"Whatever's  on  the  go,  the  master  won't  be  left  on 
his  lone  too  long,"  she  thought.  "I  must  do  a  couple  of 
Con's  jobs  while  he's  away,  so  that  himself  won't  have  an 
excuse  to  throw  the  hasty  word  at  him,  not  understanding 
the  laste  bit  in  the  world  how  bound  up  in  him  the  good 
creature  is." 

But  Anne  would  rather  have  cut  off  her  ever-busy 
right  hand  had  she  but  known  what  load  of  pain  his  going 
out  that  day  was  to  lay  upon  Con  Dorgan's  heart,  and 
what  unfortunate  events  it  was  to  precipitate.  And  these 
not  alone  due  to  what  was  to  be  his  first  encounter  for  the 
afternoon. 

She  had  almost  forgotten  her  suspicions  about  the  lady 
agent  by  this,  for  that  individual  had  not  again  thrust 
herself  upon  her  notice. 

Yet,  somehow,  for  long  after  Con  had  departed  on  his 
self-imposed  task,  the  thought  of  the  woman  who  had 
looked  in  through  the  kitchen  window  would  obtrude  itself, 
no  matter  how  resolutely  she  strove  to  banish  it,  and  she 
remembered  her  first  conviction  that,  in  some  way  or 
another,  old  Mark  Trevanion's  peculiar  behaviour  to  Con 
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Dorgan  and  the  unknown  woman  were  somehow  connected. 
It  was  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  mystery,  she 
decided,  that  so  noticeable  an  interest  in  "the  gardener"  had 
been  shown  by  the  unexpected  visitor,  who  was  probably 
working  for  Trevanion  by  underhand  methods.  The  brib- 
ing of  the  dog  (as  Anne  insisted  on  terming  it!)  was  proof 
enough  of  a  desire  to  "spy  upon  honest  workers." 

"To  go  dragging  even  a  poor  brute  beast  into  helping 
her  to  be  an  informer,  sure  wasn't  that  enough  to  brand 
her  of  itself  ?"  the  irate  housekeeper  had  demanded  of  Con 
when  he  had  good-naturedly  pooh-poohed  the  idea  that 
the  woman's  very  presence  in  the  place  was  a  danger  signal 
"plain  as  a  pike-staff  for  thim  as  had  eyes  to  see." 

And  mustn't  it  have  been  something  of  moment  in  regard 
to  Con  himself  that  had  stirred  up  unpleasant  memories  of 
some  kind  in  old  Trevanion's  breast?  Ay,  it  was  clear  to 
anyone  with  a  gleam  of  common  sense  to  guide  him,  that  the 
Cornishman  had  once  known  Dorgan,  wherever  it  was  he 
had  met  him  in  the  past;  and  it  seemed  a  dead  certainty, 
too,  that  Dorgan  had  forgotten  completely  where  and  when 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  one  whose  name  at  least 
was  familiar  enough  to  his  ears  here  in  Yerraberra. 

It  might  be  that  Con  had,  at  one  time  or  another, 
worked  for  some  branch  of  the  Trevanion  family  that  old 
Mark  desired  to  forget  all  about.  Perhaps  the  latter  was 
afraid  of  something  in  his  past  about  which  he  fancied 
Dorgan  knew  too  much.  Anne  was  inclined  to  favour 
this  theory.  Trevanion  wouldn't  be  the  first  man  that 
turned  away  from  an  old  servant's  recognition !  Family 
histories  were  best  known  to  such  retainers,  upon  whose 
patient  faithfulness  too  much  reliance  was  put  by  the  very 
employers  who  deserved  it  least. 

"  'Tis  no  business  of  mine,  anyhow,"  she  sighed, 
annoyed  with  herself  for  not  being  able  to  thrust  aside  such 
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unwelcome  and  still  obtrusive  thoughts.  "An'  yet  'tis  not 
the  first  time  that  much  moithering  of  me  own  poor  brains 
has  served  other  folks  well,  an'  pulled  thim  back  from 
misfortunate  happenings  just  in  the  very  nick  o'  time." 

While  Anne  thus  ruminated  and  cogitated,  Con  was 
looking  for  his  master's  tracks  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

But  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  such  a  manner  on  his  quest 
as  to  allow  but  natural  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  what- 
ever he  might  be  found  doing  when  his  employer  might 
come  into  sight.  A  murtherin'  old  slip-up  of  a  cow  had 
strayed,  or  he'd  forgotten  to  ask  Bill  Anderson  for  the  loan 
of  some  special  tools  he  wanted,  or  to  give  a  message  of 
Anne's  to  the  Clancy  woman  who  sometimes  gave  her  a 
hand  with  the  cleaning. 

He  headed  for  Hartigan's,  then  dropped  at  Anderson's 
cottage,  which  stood  by  the  same  roadside,  all  the  time 
keeping  ear  and  eye  on  the  watch,  and  finally  arrived  at 
"Rathkeale"  to  find  that  Andrew  Hartigan  was  for  the 
present  at  home,  but  that  Daniel  McGrath  had  not  called 
there  at  all. 

Once  out  of  sight  again  of  the  Hartigan  homestead, 
Con  ruefully  gazed  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south, 
as  if  he  were  lost  in  the  trackless  bush. 

"What  got  him  at  all,  an'  where  should  I  go  to  look  for 
him?  'The  way  you  don't  think  takes  the  cattle  to  drink,' 
says  Rory  O'More.  So  here's  for  the  road  he  didn't  favour." 

And  Dorgan  rode  into  the  bush,  intending  to  come  out 
eventually  beside  Tower  House,  although  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  Trevanion-Hartigan  events  which 
had  so  recently  occurred. 

His  horse,  not  being  accustomed  to  the  thicker  under- 
growth of  that  more  picturesque  part,  and  dependent  on 
its  master  for  guidance,  stumbled  along  in  protesting  fashion 
and  occasionally  came  to  a  sudden  halt  where  fern  stumps  or 
fallen  logs  impeded  its  way. 
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On  one  of  these  occasions,  and  just  as  Con  was  congra- 
tulating himself  that  after  the  hollow  below  the  last  belt 
of  wide-branched  trees  was  traversed  he  could  put  on 
speed,  the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  anger  reached  his  ears, 
and  caused  him  to  draw  rein. 

Somewhere  near  him,  hidden  from  his  sight  by  living 
walls  of  green,  men  were  quarrelling — and  quarrelling 
bitterly,  too! 

Motionless,  he  and  his  trusty  mount  stood  amidst  the 
verdant  wealth  of  shrub  and  fern  and  wild  flowers,  the 
horse's  attitude  so  like  the  man's,  in  its  wonderful  instinct, 
that  the  two  might  have  been  statues  of  bronze,  so  still 
were  they. 

Con  was  listening  for  a  voice  he  did  not  want  to  hear, 
that  he  prayed  it  might  not  be  his  lot  to  hear,  and  yet  which 
he  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  he  must  and  should 
hear! 

And  when  at  last  its  accents  would  come,  was  his 
unwanted  presence  there  to  be  betrayed  by  perhaps  the 
pleased  whinnyings  of  a  horse  that  recognised  it  just  as 
well  as  he? 

Warningly  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  intelligent 
beast's  neck;  and  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

For,  in  fierce  response  to  the  other  younger  voice  arose 
his  master's.  Threats,  insults,  poured  from  it  that  were 
red-hot  with  passion,  and  terrible  of  significance  to  poor, 
dismayed  Con,  who  knew  that  if  reason  was  holding  as 
little  sway  with  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
the  direst  results  were  likely  to  follow  before  he  could 
reach  either. 

But  cold,  clear  as  the  spring  that  gushes  from  rocky 
hillsides,  came  the  brief  words  of  contemptuous  denial  and 
defiance  whose  measured  tones  carried  conviction  with 
them. 
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"Your  suspicions  are  ungrounded.  Your  words  are  an 
insult  to  her  as  well  as  to  myself.  For  your  threats,  I  care 
nothing.  Life  is  not  so  sweet  a  thing  to-day  that  I  should 
care  to  defend  it." 

"Your  miserable  life,  you  hound !  By  heaven,  I'd  choke 
it  out  of " 

A  stone  rolled  down  from  the  spot  where  Con  and  his 
horse  stood  rooted.  What  had  dislodged  it,  who  could  say? 

And,  the  tension  thus  relieved,  "for  why"  Con  broke 
into  "silly  old  song"  he  could  never  explain,  even  to  that 
most  sensible  of  men,  his  inner  self ;  but  a  careless-sounding, 
rollicking  lilt  shook  the  air,  and  the  horse  mechanically 
moved  on  its  way  again: — 

"Good-bye,  Mick,  and  good-bye,  Pat, 

And  good-bye,  Kate  and  Mary, 
For  the  anchor's  weighed,  and  the  gangway's  up, 

And  I'm  leaving  Tipperary. 
There  the  steam  goes  blowing  off, 

I  can  no  longer  stay. 
For  I'm  off  to  New  York  City,  boys, 

Three  thousand  miles  away — 

Three — thousand — miles — away." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
RECOGNITION. 

Mrs.  Vickery,  the  stranger  who  had  come  to  Yerra- 
berra  in  ostensible  search  of  health,  certainly  did  not  fail 
to  avail  herself  of  the  fresh  air  from  the  hills,  for  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  out-of-doors,  staying  for  hours  at  a  time 
in  the  bush,  which  seemed  to  have  so  great  a  fascination 
for  her  that  her  landlady  often  feared  she  would  lose  her 
way,  "being  a  peculiar  person  like." 

They  were  becoming  used  to  her  erratic  actions,  how- 
ever; and,  as  she  always  paid  her  board  to  the  exact  hour 
when  it  was  due,  they  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  try  to  persuade  her  not  to  wander  about  so  much,  their 
first  attempt  to  do  so  having  utterly  failed. 

The  neighbours,  too,  had  become  accustomed  to  her 
"queerness,"  and  by  now  had  come  to  look  upon  her  just  as 
"a  dazed  poor  thing"  that  had  had  some  kind  of  shock, 
or  perhaps  had  sustained  some  double  bereavement. 

She  had  always  something  with  her  to  hand  to  a  child, 
even  if  it  were  but  a  collection  of  acorn  cups,  a  parrot's 
bright  feather,  a  forsaken  nest. 

The  children  talked  to  her,  and  she  laughed  much,  but 
spoke  little. 

Of  all  animals  she  appeared  to  be  very  fond;  and  it 
was  a  comical  sight  to  see  a  brigade  of  ducks  waddling 
after  her,  or  a  flock  of  geese,  as  soon  as  she  walked  into 
the  yard  of  a  fine  morning. 
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She  made  friends  with  fowls,  birds,  wild  birds,  dogs, 
and  sheep ;  but  a  stone  was  ever  ready  for  a  strayed  horse ! 

On  the  day  Con  Dorgan  had  set  out  to  find  Daniel 
McGrath,  Mrs.  Vickery  had  partaken  of  her  breakfast 
even  earlier  than  usual,  and  had  gone  out  hurriedly  after- 
wards. 

She  had  not  returned  for  lunch,  but  that  was  nothing 
unusual  on  her  part.  She  often  bought  something  to  eat 
at  some  little  out-of-the-way  store,  or  was  given  a  meal 
by  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  children  she  was  kind  to, 
having  perhaps  arrived  at  the  house  spent  after  miles  of 
hard  walking. 

She  had  not  gone  as  far  away  as  supposed  on  that 
special  morning,  but  she  had  fatigued  herself,  all  the  same, 
by  going  round  in  a  circle  two  or  three  times,  finding  her- 
self after  every  experience  of  the  kind  a  couple  of  stones' 
throws  from  the  Towers. 

The  third  time  of  this  performance  had  arrived  when 
she  heard,  not  down  or  up  the  road,  but  somewhere  directly 
behind  her,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  the  denser  scrub. 

At  once  a  wild  but  cunning  gleam  came  into  her  eyes, 
and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  she  had  climbed 
more  than  half-way  up  a  tall  tree,  whose  broad,  leafy 
branches  effectually  hid  her  slight  figure  from  view,  and, 
looking  down  cautiously  between  the  foliage,  listened 
intently.  Con  came  along  slowly,  leading  his  horse  now. 
His  head  was  bent,  his  whole  attitude  despondent. 

The  watcher  in  the  tree  could  not  see  his  face,  and  she 
would  never  have  recognised  the  stooped  figure,  bent  with 
sorrow  as  well  as  with  the  weight  of  increasing  years — not 
but  what  he  could  straighten  up  on  occasions  to  "please  the 
master." 

Con  gave  it  a  jerk  forward  in  vain.  Thady  would  not 
respond  to  the  hint,  but  stood  there,  while  a  trembling  wave 
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could  be  seen  passing  across  his  glossy  hide. 

"There's  somebody  here,"  was  the  intimation  he  was 
trying  to  convey,  while  the  irritated  Con  asked  him  "what 
the  divil  was  the  matter  with  him  at  all?"  and  then  sud- 
denly remembered  that  horses  had  often  been  known  to 
refuse  passing  the  spot  where  a  dead  body  lay. 

The  remembrance  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one 
after  the  hearing  of  the  quarrel  in  the  hollow  beyond,  and 
a  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  the  man's  forehead,  and 
he,  too,  stood  very  still  for  a  few  moments,  uncertain 
whether  to  tether  the  animal  a  little  further  back  and  search 
underneath  the  trees,  or  to  press  forward  with  the  unwilling 
horse  and  leave  perhaps  a  gruesome  discovery  to  the  next 
man  on  the  same  bush  track. 

He  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked  here  and  there  around 
him;  and,  reverting  to  an  old  habit  when  puzzled,  took  off 
his  hat  and  scratched  the  patch  of  hair  now  worn  thin  by 
frequent  meditative  applications. 

As  he  was  engaged  in  the  act  a  terrible  scream  rang 
out  from  above  him,  and  Thady  began  to  plunge  about  in 
terror,  nearly  wrenching  Dorgan's  right  arm  from  its 
socket. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Con  that,  even  in  his  own  state 
of  fright,  his  first  act  was  to  try  to  soothe  the 
scared  beast  with  kind  and  reassuring  words  and  affectionate 
pats  on  the  neck,  while  his  eyes  gazed  upwards  from  whence 
the  awful  sound  had  appeared  to  come. 

But  it  had  ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  come  to  his 
ears.  Look  where  he  would,  still  soothing  the  horse,  he 
could  see  no  one,  could  hear  nothing  more. 

"Sorra  a  bird  have  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  wanderin's 
that  could  let  out  such  a  God-forsaken  shriek  as  that !" 
mused  Con.  "Sure  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul  could  be  little 
worse!"  And  he  murmured  a  prayer  devoutly.  "If  it 
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comes  again,  I  must  follow  it  up,  or  go  sad  all  my  days, 
thinkin'  there  was  some  poor  soul  by  me  that  I  could  have, 
maybe,  helped." 

He  put  his  free  hand  to  his  mouth  and  coo-eed  loudly, 
but  no  response  came  to  the  call. 

Trevanion  and  McGrath  had  each  gone  their  separate 
ways  when  the  sound  of  the  song  he  had  roared  had 
announced  that  he  was  passing  through  the  bush. 

"  Twas  like  a  woman's  scream,"  he  thought,  "and  I 
could  have  sworn  it  came  from  above  my  head.  God  pity  me, 
'twas  like  what  my  poor  Florrie's  might  have  been,  an'  she 
in  torment !" 

Again  he  prayed,  again  he  coo-eed,  again  waited  in  what 
seemed  to  him  a  dreadful  silence;  then,  leading  the  horse 
back  a  little  way,  tied  him  up  securely  and  began  to  search 
amidst  the  undergrowth  on  either  side  of  the  bridle  track. 

Finding  nothing  and  hearing  nothing  more,  he  returned 
to  Thady  and  freed  him,  but  he  did  not  again  attempt  to 
lead  him  past  the  spot  where  he  had  shown  such  unmis- 
takable signs  of  terror. 

Out  on  the  road,  with  wide,  clear  spaces  before  him, 
Con  began  to  think  he  had  been  a  victim  of  his  own  troubled 
mind.  It  seemed  absurd  to  think  that  the  shrill  cry  he  had 
heard  could  have  come  from  some  human  being  near  him. 

Two  or  three  times  he  looked  back,  but  could  see  no 
signs  of  life  of  any  kind  in  the  direction  from  whence  he 
had  come. 

Picturesque  and  imposing  in  the  shimmering  sunlight 
stood  Tower  House.  Its  great  gates  were  closed.  Had 
young  Mark  gone  straight  home,  Dorgan  wondered.  He 
fervently  hoped  he  had. 

Gloom  deepened  on  his  spirit  as  he  remembered 
McGrath's  threatening  words  to  Trevanion.  No  good  would 
come  of  that  angry  pass  between  the  two  men,  he  felt. 
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"Maybe  'twas  a  warning,  the  big  scream  that  I  heard," 
he  said  to  himself.  "For  I  did  hear  it,  an'  no  mistake;  an', 
what's  more  Thady  here  heard  it,  too ;  an'  there's  no  fooling 
the  beasts  God  has  given  such  power  of  instinct  to !  Some- 
thing evil  is  out  and  about;  God  send  the  poor  master 
comes  to  no  harm  with  his  hasty  temper." 

That  Con  had  called  at  "Rathkeale"  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected Mr.  McGrath  to  be  there  for  certain  had  set  Andrew 
Hartigan  and  his  wife  conjecturing  on  the  object  of  the 
latter's  supposed  visit  to  them,  each  being  inwardly  inclined 
to  think  that  old  Anne  had  broken  faith  with  them  and 
had  spoken  to  her  master  of  their  visits,  the  import  of 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  quite  unknown  one 
to  the  other. 

Andrew  wondered  why  Katharine  answered  so  irritably 
when  he  repeated  his  surprise  at  Con's  mistake  and  told 
her  he  now  wished  he  had  roused  himself  up  sufficiently  to 
question  McGrath 's  man ;  and  Katharine  wondered  why 
Andrew  kept  harping  on  the  subject  and  seemed  anxious 
for  her  to  advance  some  theory  on  such  a  trifling  matter. 

"Con's  not  the  one  to  come  over  here  without  good 
reason,"  said  the  farmer,  finally.  "He's  far  too  cute  a 
customer  to  get  fancy  notions  into  his  head;  and,  more- 
over, he  don't  ride  Thady  out  for  nothing  at  this  time  o' 
day!  Dan  may  have  got  wind  of  our  trouble,  Kate,  and 
let  fall  a  word  that  he  was  coming  this  way.  Indeed,  an' 
I  wish  to  God  he  would  drop  in,  whatever  hard  words  he 
sees  fit  to  throw  at  me,  an'  he  knows  well  how  to  strike 
home,  does  the  same  Dan." 

"Why  should  you  expect  him  to  fling  hard  words  at 
you,  Andy  Hartigan?"  demanded  Katharine  sharply.  "What 
possible  say  can  Daniel  McGrath  have  in  our  affairs, 
troublous  or  otherwise?" 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all  can  he  have  to  say — nothing  at  all, 
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now,  Kate,  for  you  to  ruffle  your  feathers  about !  But, 
sure,  wouldn't  he  be  dead  against  my  anger  with  the  child, 
an'  he  knowing  her  from  when  she  was  but  so  high  ?"  And 
his  hand  formed  an  imaginary  measurement  of  a  toddler's 
height  from  the  ground. 

Katharine  made  no  answer.  Suspicion,  however,  was 
in  the  set  of  her  shoulders  as  she  turned  her  back  to  her 
husband  and  walked  over  to  the  window  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room. 

A  little  later  on,  the  stable-boy,  "Jock,"  came  along 
the  verandah  and  rapped  at  the  sitting-room  door. 

"Mr.  McGrath's  outside,  sir.  He  says  he  wants  to 
see  you  particular,  but  can't  spare  time  to  come  in.  He 
do  look  bad,  too — like  as  if  he  was  very  sick." 

After  a  hurried  message  to  his  wife,  Hartigan  went 
out  to  Dan  with  the  strange  feeling  gaining  upon  him  with 
every  step  that  he  was  a  bit  of  a  boy  again  and  was  being 
sent  out  "for  a  taste  of  the  strap." 

He  found  himself  facing  even  greater  bitterness  of 
tongue  than  instinct  had  led  him  to  expect.  It  was  not  a 
young  man  he  had  to  deal  with  now;  and  the  castigation 
he  received  through  the  medium  of  McGrath's  rough  but 
forceful  eloquence  cut  very  deeply  into  a  heart  already  raw 
enough  with  self-blame. 

Had  Dan  not  chanced  to  meet  young  Trevanion  when 
he  first  neared  "Rathkeale"  that  morning  and  drawn  him 
further  and  further  into  the  bush  to  have  his  quarrel  out 
with  him — a  quarrel  not  played  out  to  a  finish  because  of 
Con's  timely  singing  and  Thady's  clumsy  clop-clop — his 
temper  might  never  have  reached  the  pitch  it  had  done. 

For  pity  for  Andrew's  state  of  mind,  so  apparent  on 
the  haggard  face  and  in  the  bloodshot  eyes,  would  have 
supplanted  all  harsher  feelings. 

Since  he  had  crossed  swords  with  Mark,  however,  and 
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had  had  to  leave  him  while  wrath  was  highest  and  sus- 
picion greatest,  all  that  was  in  him  of  the  moroseness  of 
long  loneliness  had  made  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  treat  his  oldest  friend  as  a  wilful  enemy 
who,  knowing  full  well  his  dearest  hopes  and  desires,  had 
not  only  made  no  effort  to  assist  them  towards  fruition, 
but  had  allowed  the  beloved  object  round  which  they  had 
centred  to  walk  undefended  into  danger,  and  then,  at  the 
critical  moment,  taken  the  most  futile  means  to  try  and 
drag  her  out  of  it. 

Andrew  soon  saw  that  nothing  he  could  say  would  con- 
vince Dan  that  Mark  Trevanion  did  not  know  where  Nan 
was,  and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whereunto  she  had 
taken  her  flight.  His  own  firmly-expressed  convictions  on 
that  point  were  promptly  flung  aside  and  ridiculed.  Dan 
thought  him  "worse  that  a  fool  for  his  blindness,"  and 
averred  that  every  moment  wasted  in  speech  between  them 
was  placing  more  long  miles  between  father  and  daughter. 
He  himself,  he  said,  would  follow  up  one  trail — and  one 
only — and  that  without  anybody's  company. 

Then,  deaf  to  Andy's  almost  frantic  expostulations 
(for  he  had  counted  on  searching  with  him),  McGrath  had 
ridden  away  again  without  one  parting  word. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THE  RIDER  OF  "OTHELLO." 

Mark  Trevanion  had  chafed  greatly  at  the  delay  his 
interception  by  McGrath  had  caused;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
very  audible  approach  of  Con  and  his  trusty  steed  had 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  part  from  one  who  had  first 
enforced  conversation  upon  him  and  then  had  grossly  in- 
sulted him,  he  had  hastened  to  the  self-same  spot  where 
he  had  so  recently  bade  farewell  to  Nan,  thinking  it  ex- 
tremely possible  that  she  might  revisit  it  if  still  anywhere  in 
or  about  Yerraberra. 

He  even  schooled  his  impatience  to  speedily  find  her 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  sat  on  a  shelf  of  rock  near  the 
"Fairy  Springs"  where  the  wonder  of  her  presence  had  been 
wrought  before,  and  there  watched  and  waited  for  some 
considerable  time,  half-expecting  to  hear  her  light  footfall 
and  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  the  sound  of  her  soft  sighing, 
or  the  echo  of  her  murmured  prayers. 

But,  exemplary  sentinel  of  faithful  love  though  he 
was,  his  vigil  went  unrewarded.  She  neither  came  nor 
called  him  by  any  form  or  sound. 

The  changeful  day  had  grown  gloomy  as  if  in  saddest 
retrospection  wrapped.  The  breeze's  playful  lilt  had  altered 
to  a  plaintive  moan.  White  boles  of  trees  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance seemed  white-robed  spirits  waiting  for  him  to  join 
them.  The  very  mountain  springs  that  could  sing  so  joy- 
ously on  their  way  down  the  rocks  to  the  creek  below  were 
now  as  one  who,  aware  that  she  must  hasten  onward, 
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travelled  with  uneven  steps  and  with  an  occasional  catch 
in  the  breath,  like  a  weary  sob. 

The  scene  was  becoming  too  much  in  accord  with  his 
fears  for  his  sweetheart's  safety.  And  it  was  the  strains 
from  the  harp  of  Hope  that  he  wanted  to  hear.  He  would 
remain  in  this  spot  no  longer.  Nan  was  not  here.  Nan 
(or  would  it  prove  to  be  he?)  might  never  be  here  again! 

Where  she  had  stood  the  other  afternoon,  dainty 
clusters  of  wood-violets  were  growing.  He  stooped  and 
gathered  some  of  the  fragile  flowers  of  white  and  lilac, 
bound  them  together  with  a  blade  of  grass,  and  placed  them 
in  his  pocket-book.  So  fresh,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  was  pretty 
Nan  Hartigan! 

And  when  he  would  find  his  beloved  human  flower, 
he  would  wear  "it"  on  his  heart  for  evermore. 

Find  her  he  surely  would.  He  could  not  live  and  bear 
to  know  that  he  would  never  see  her  face  on  earth  again. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  searched  in  each  leaf-hidden 
nook,  believing  that  she  would  turn  to  Nature  for  comfort 
in  her  pain  rather  than  mingle  in  the  throngs  of  Melbourne's 
crowded  ctiy. 

He  rode  in  turn  to  each  one  of  the  haunts  she  had  so 
loved,  and  lingered  longest  where  he  had  first  known  that 
the  feeling  he  had  for  her  was  no  passing  fancy,  but  "the 
love  that  lives  alway." 

Here,  she  seemed  at  last  to  be  close  to  him!  In  the 
sunset  rays  that  so  wondrously  transfigured  the  bushland 
scene  he  thought  he  saw  her  slight  and  graceful  form  slowly 
advancing  towards  him — a  heavenly  look  upon  her  face  and 
glowing  in  her  eyes. 

And  with  the  vision  thus  vouchsafed  to  his  poetical 
soul  there  came  sweet  peace  to  his  troubled  heart.  His 
"little  girl"  was  not  lost  to  him — could  never  be  lost  to  him ; 
Love  the  beautiful  and  stainless  was  not  ours  for  a  day,  a 
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year,  but  for  "God's  vast  forever."  It  was  like  its  twin 
sister,  Peace,  a  gift  from  Heaven  of  which  neither  man 
nor  demon  could  rob  us. 

And,  musing  thus,  he  rode  homewards,  unfevered  and 
trustful  and  calm. 

After  tea  was  over,  he  would  go  out  again  into  the 
misty  moonlight.  He  could  saddle  "Othello"  if  his  father 
had  not  had  him  out  that  day.  He  could  not  now  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  Nan  had  not  gone  far  from  home. 
Therefore,  he  would  not  hurry  to  Doona.  He  might,  at 
any  moment,  receive  some  message  of  import  in  regard  to 
her  whereabouts. 

And,  he  felt  confident,  her  father  would  report  to  him 
the  result  of  his  own  efforts  to  discover  where  she  was 
sheltering.  Another  star  in  the  darkness  of  Nan's  dis- 
appearance was  the  better  understanding  of  each  other  that 
now  existed  between  him  and  Andrew  Hartigan. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mark  that  he  had  not  given 
more  than  a  fleeting  thought  to  Daniel  McGrath  after  the 
latter  had,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  a  mere  look  into  each 
ther's  eyes,  walked  off  quickly  and  quietly  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, hoping  that  the  hot  words  that  had  passed  between 
them  had  not  been  overheard,  and  that  neither  of  them  had 
been  recognised.  (Little  did  they  dream  that  Con  Dorgan 
was  not  the  only  one  within  a  stone's  throw  of  them  during 
that  fateful  hour.) 

Mark,  with  all  the  egotism  of  youth,  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  any  rivalship  between  him  and  "the  old 
bachelor."  (He  had  completely  forgotten  Hastings'  exist- 
ence by  this.)  He  had  been  somewhat  amazed,  it  is  true, 
at  the  fire  in  Dan's  attacking  forces;  but,  knowing  that 
Andrew  and  McGrath  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
one  another,  he  gave  Dan  the  credit  for  over-zeal  on  Nan's 
behalf  simply  because  of  the  latter's  well-known  regard 
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for  the  family.  He  would  have  admired  him  for  it  had  it 
not  been  for  the  slur  cast  on  his  own  character  and  thus 
indirectly  on  Nan's. 

McGrath  had  certainly  used  rather  strong  expressions 
of  dislike  and  mistrust!  But,  no  doubt,  the  man  had  long 
since  cooled  down,  and  was  ashamed  of  his  stupid  outburst, 
especially  of  the  last  savage  sentence,  which  for  the  moment 
had  appeared  to  convey  a  murderous  threat. 

Perhaps  Hartigan  had  sought  him  out  and  confided  in 
him  before  he  had  reached  the  Towers,  at  early  morn. 
An  act  of  folly,  but  pardonable  if  the  two  were  bosom 
friends.  It  was  humiliating  to  be  mixed  up  with  such 
fierce  emotionalism,  but  what  cared  he  what  anyone  rashly 
said  or  did  if  only  his  foolish  little  love  would  return  to 
safe  shelter? 

Mark  had  not  seen  the  woman  who  had  been  playing 
a  kind  of  hide-and-seek  game  between  the  trees  nearer  the 
main  road. 

Neither  had  Dan  McGrath  seen  her,  although  he  had 
passed  close  by  her. 

She  had  descended  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  bush 
was  perfectly  still  again.  She  had,  it  is  true,  ascended  it 
with  remarkable  agility  for  a  woman  of  her  apparent  years, 
but  she  came  down  with  the  stiff  slowness  of  one  in  intense 
bodily  pain.  And  her  face  was  as  the  face  of  the  newly 
dead. 

She  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  grass,  and  lay  there  for  a 
little  while — motionless,  save  for  the  occasional  long  shudder 
which  showed  that  consciousness  had  not  entirely  left  her. 

When  at  last  she  sat  up  and  stared  all  round  her, 
muttering  to  herself,  a  wildness  of  glare  was  noticeable  in 
her  large  eyes. 

Presently,  her  face  and  hands  began  to  work  convul- 
sively and  terribly.  Poor  soul,  this  was  her  way  of  weeping ! 
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A  dread  way,  whose  havoc  upon  mind,  heart,  and  frame 
is  almost  incalculable. 

The  pitying  children  of  Nature,  bird  and  beast,  paused 
in  their  soft  whirr  or  scurry  to  lend  her  their  innocent 
company. 

A  glorious  brown  and  gold  butterfly  lit  upon  one 
hunched-up  shoulder,  flashing  its  lovely  wings  in  the  sun- 
light as  if  it  wanted  to  draw  her  attention  to  the  bright 
and  beautiful  things  of  life. 

And  when  the  thin  hands  began  to  claw  the  grass  in 
obedience  to  some  blind  instinct  of  mental  pain,  these  who 
could  not  speak  to  her  in  human  language  did  not  take 
alarm  and  desert  her,  but  fluttered  on  to  the  hem  of  her 
skirt  in  pretty  trustfulness  and  sympathy. 

Yet  there  was  danger  there!  And,  casting  his  dark 
shadow  on  the  glade,  so  green,  so  flower-bedecked,  the  lurk- 
ing figure  of  Tragedy  was  moving  as  she  had  earlier  moved 
between  the  silent  trees. 

During  the  afternoon,  Annie  had  hurried  up  her  own 
work  to  do  some  of  Con  Dorgan's  "chores,"  after  the  care- 
ful accomplishment  of  which  she  had  made  a  fresh  toilet, 
to  take  away  not  only  the  soil  from  her  hands,  but  the 
general  feeling  of  grubbiness  occasioned  by  such  rough  and 
unaccustomed  tasks. 

Next,  she  had  gone  into  the  big,  clean  kitchen  and 
brewed  the  inevitable  cup  of  tea. 

She  had  just  begun  to  put  the  woollen  cosey  over  the 
teapot  when  there  came  a  sound  as  of  rapping  on  a  window- 
pane — a  quick  rapping,  with  tiny  pauses  between. 

Anne  fitted  the  cosey  into  place,  then  stood  perfectly 
silent,  listening  uneasily.  Remembering  the  "lady  agent" 
and  her  knocking  at  the  kitchen  panes,  she  made  no  haste 
to  answer  the  intruder  on  her  peace. 

"I  declare  to  goodness,"  she  muttered,  as  the  call  be- 
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came  more  imperative  still,  "this  place  is  getting  quite  be- 
witched, so  it  is.  Tip-tappings  enough  to  scare  the  life  out 
of  any  decent  body,  an'  no  man  belongin'  to  the  place  to 
come  to  me  rescue  if  anything  did  happen  to  me.  There 
it  goes  again,  harder  than  ever !  An',  like  as  not,  'tis  the 
quare  woman  that  was  here  before,  an'  she  the  last  I'd 
care  to  set  eyes  on  an'  me  alone.  'Twould  scarcely  be 
Mrs.  Andy  Hartigan,  now?  Maybe  I'd  better  go  an'  see 
who's  there. 

"Isha,  will  you  stop  step-dancin'  on  the  window-pane, 
whoever  ye  are!  'Tis  hard  that  wan  cannot  have  even  a 
drop  of  tea  in  peace!  Sure,  I'm  coming!  Isn't  the  first 
rap  as  good  as  the  last  to  a  busy  woman  like  me?" 

Reluctantly  she  followed  the  irritating  sound,  and  it 
led  her,  as  she  had  half-expected,  out  to  the  wash-house, 
the  door  of  which  was  but  slightly  ajar  now,  although  Anne 
had  purposely  left  it  wide  open  early  in  the  morning. 

The  tapping  still  continued  to  come  from  within ;  and 
the  housekeeper  fancied  that  she  recognised  at  the  little 
window  the  short,  fleshy  fingers  that  went  on  rapping,  rap- 
ping, but  far  more  faintly,  as  she  cautiously  approached  the 
entrance. 

"Ellen  Clancy,  for  sure!"  she  thought,  with  a  great 
feeling  of  relief ;  "but  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  doesn't 
the  woman  show  her  head?" 

Anne's  surmise  proved  correct.  It  was  the  widow 
Clancy,  her  frequent  domestic  aid,  who  turned  from  the 
window  with  a  look  of  thankfulness  on  her  plump,  good- 
natured  countenance. 

She  advanced  with  stammering  words  of  apology  on 
her  lips — whispered  words  of  explanation  they  soon  became, 
punctuated  with  expressive  gestures,  a  tear  or  two,  and  a 
pleading  touch  of  hand  on  arm. 

Anne  listened  with,  as  she  would  have  termed  it,  "all 
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her  ears  up,"  now  and  then  throwing  up  her  hands  in  sur- 
prise or  pity,  nodding  her  head  understandingly,  and 
occasionally  wiping  her  eyes. 

"So  you  see  why  I  didn't  like  to  go  right  up  to  the 
kitchen  door,  don't  you?  I  wasn't  to  know  the^  coast  was 
clear.  I  thought  you  might  think  of  me  if  you  heard  the 
tapping  coming  just  from  the  wash-house.  If  anybody 
else  had  come  along  I'd  have  known  the  step  wasn't  yours 
and  I'd  have  hid  quick  behind  the  big  barrel  here.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  chance  seein'  you.  If  I  hadn't 
been  so  lucky,  not  a  wink  o'  sleep  to-night  would  I  have 
had,  either." 

"Ye  did  well  to  come  straight  to  me,  Widow  Clancy, 
an'  not  to  a  gadabout  gossipy  woman.  'Twas  Providence 
put  the  thought  o'  me  into  your  head.  An'  now  that  ye're 
here  an'  tired,  an'  the  thirst  on  ye  after  the  tear  across  the 
paddocks,  ye'd  better  come  into  the  kitchen  for  a  weeshy 
bit  of  a  rest.  There's  no  wan  within'  hearin',  an'  the  tea 
is  stewin'  itself  black  by  this  time  under  its  warm  bonnet. 
Come  on  now,  an'  have  a  cup  with  me  while  I  think  out 
what's  best  to  be  done.  Lord  love  us,  but  it's  a  quare  mix- 
up,  entirely!  Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  all  wasn't  known 
to  me  before  twelve  of  the  clock  this  day.  But,  there,  never 
mind,  we'll  do  the  best  we  can  all  round  before  another 
day  dawns,  two  heads  being  cleverer  than  wan,  an'  they 
no  sheep's,  Ellen!  Once  I  get  the  tea-things  cleared  away 
to-night  an'  the  master  at  the  fire  with  his  pipe,  I'll  put  a 
warm  shawl  over  me  head  an'  shoulders  an'  cross  thim 
paddocks  yourself  came  by,  an'  see  what  I  can  do  to  make 
a  happy  inding  ever  after." 

"Maybe  you  can  make  peace  between  them,  ma'am, 
with  a  bit  o'  trying  an'  God's  good  blessing  on  it." 

"Well,  an'  if  I  can't  manage  that  same  givin'  no  trouble 
to  nobody,  I'll  make  it  my  business  to  seek  out  Father  Hart- 
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nett  as  soon  as  ever  he  drives  in  from  Fortune's  Creek, 
where  Con  said  this  morning  he  had  gone  on  a  sick  call 
late  last  night." 

Mrs.  Clancy  was  not  to  know  that  Anna  was  boiling 
inwardly  at  her  delay  in  not  imparting  the  knowledge  now 
possessed,  and  that  she  simply  ached  with  desire  to  shake 
her  and  reproach  her  for  the  valuable  time  lost.  And  now, 
she  herself  must  go  warily  indeed,  if  things  in  connection 
with  the  news  received  were  to  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue. 

She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Con  would  return. 
Or,  better  still,  "the  master." 

And  yet,  if  each,  or  both,  walked  in  the  door  that 
very  minute,  she  would  have  to  keep  a  still  tongue  for  a 
little  while  longer. 

Over  the  cup  of  tea  the  women  whispered  and  nodded 
again  for  close  upon  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  Mrs.  Clancy,  with  a  dismayed  look  at  the  kitchen 
clock,  got  up  and  hurried  off,  the  richer  before  she  left 
the  house  by  a  basket  of  hastily-selected,  tasty  edibles  handed 
to  her  by  Anne  with  the  words,  "  Tis  himself  would  be  the 
first  to  bid  me  sind  thim!  An'  I  can  tell  him  I  did  so, 
whin  the  right  mood's  on  him." 

"And  if  I  happen  to  meet  him  on  the  road  home,  what 
then?"  said  the  Widow  Clancy,  who  held  Mr.  Daniel 
McGrath  in  great  awe. 

"Well,  woman  dear,  of  course  ye'll  know  nothing  about 
nobody  at  all  till  I  give  ye  lave  to,  whin  I  go  out  your 
door  to-night !  'Twill  be  a  bright  night,  please  goodness, 
an'  I'll  cross  by  way  o'  the  paddocks,  takin'  wan  o'  the  big 
dogs  with  me.  Now,  for  the  love  o'  goodness,  Ellen,  bee- 
line  home,  there's  a  good  woman !  There's  thim  that  may 
be  watchin'  an'  waitin'  for  ye  to  return.  An  hour  or  two 
can  be  the  long,  long  day  to  a  sick  heart." 
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Ellen  Clancy  hastened  off  obediently,  and  Anne,  "glad 
to  see  the  back  of  her,"  for  once,  began  her  usual  prepara- 
tions for  the  evening  meal — her  thoughts  no  longer  centring 
on  the  strange  woman  that  had  sprung  up  from  nowhere 
to  look  in  through  her  kitchen  window. 

Fresh  food  had  been  supplied  to  her  mental  activities, 
and  fresh  tasks  were  waiting  to  be  speedily  done  by  her 
kindly,  willing  hands. 

"The  good  God's  always  showin'  us,  hour  by  hour,  that 
there's  something  He  wants  us  to  do  for  other  people," 
she  said  to.  herself  as  she  went  on  with  her  tasks.  "We  get 
hit  jolly  hard  ourselves,  sometimes,  that  we  do;  an'  then 
we  want  to  crawl  away  somewhere  far  out  o'  sight  an'  die, 
or  else  keep  ourselves  out  o'  folks'  way  as  much  as  ever 
we  can — nearly  hatin'  thim  who  seem  so  much  better  off 
than  ourselves,  an'  finding  it  no  aisy  thing  at  all  to  smile 
and  be  civil.  But  He  just  won't  let  us  be  so  silly  and 
selfish.  He  puts  things  right  in  our  track  for  us  to  do,  an' 
opens  our  eyes  wide  that  we  can't  escape  seeing  them  for- 
ninst  us.  An'  one  thread  of  the  heart  begins  to  work  this- 
a-way  an'  another  that-a-way,  an'  we  go  on  weavin',  ever 
weavin'  for  the  great  Judgment  Day,  whether  we  really 
want  to  or  not,  till  the  pattern  the  Lord  has  set  us  is  done 
to  the  finish." 

Con  returned  late  to  Raphoe,  and  his  duties  in  the  cow- 
yard  kept  him  there  too  long  to  give  Anne  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  him  before  tea,  which,  by  request  from  Mr. 
McGrath,  who  also  rode  in  late,  was  served  to  him  without 
delay.  He  told  his  housekeeper  he  had  an  appointment  to 
keep  early  that  night. 

Anne,  anxious  to  get  away  to  Clancy's,  attended  to  the 
master's  wants  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  had  her  own  tea 
in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  she  could  manage  it,  left  Con's 
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in  the  oven  until  he  was  ready  to  come  in  and  take  it  out  of 
that  himself,  then  wrapped  up  warmly  and  slipped  out  of 
the  place  unperceived,  followed  quietly  by  the  dog  she  patted 
as  she  went  through  the  back  yard. 

She  was  soon  in  the  long  paddock  which,  unfortunately, 
her  eyesight  from  the  kitchen  step  knew  so  much  better  than 
her  feet.  It  would  take  much  longer  to  traverse  it  than  she 
had  counted  upon.  After  all,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  turn  into  the  avenue  and  go  to  Clancy's  by  the  usual 
route?  However,  there  was  not  time  for  that  now.  She 
had  told  Ellen  she  would  cross  the  paddocks,  and,  maybe, 
she  would  come  a  bit  of  the  way  to  meet  her. 

Kaffir,  the  dog,  ought  to  be  a  good  guide.  God  send 
she  got  to  Clancy's  in  good  time,  anyhow ! 

She  hurried  along,  oblivious  of  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
just  feeling  that  something  was  spurring  her  onward  that 
was  not  fear,  yet  was  something  of  similar  strength  and 
force. 

She  prayed,  as  she  went,  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
repeating  softly  to  herself  the  verses  of  a  hymn  long  ago 
learned  and  loved,  whose  plaintive  refrain  was,  "Mother, 
tell  me  what  to  do !" 

The  great  heart  of  the  woman  would  never  grow  old. 
She  would  be  ever  a  loving  and  devoted  child  in  the  holy 
eyes  of  the  "Mother  of  Beautiful  Love,"  Mary,  Queen  of 
Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
WHEN  THE  MOON  WAS  OBSCURED. 

At  Tower  House,  the  evening  meal  seemed  insufferably 
long  to  the  younger  Mark  Trevanion,  although  it  was  en- 
livened by  an  animated  flow  of  conversation  between  his 
sisters  and  brothers. 

Absorption  in  his  own  worries  had,  for  some  weeks, 
caused  him  to  be  blind  to  the  steadily  declining  health  of 
his  mother;  but  to-night,  he  and  she  being  the  only  silent 
ones  at  table,  each  could  not  but  notice  the  absent-minded 
air  of  the  other;  and  the  eyes  of  mother  and  son  met,  now 
and  again,  half-inquiringly,  half-affectionately. 

Mark's  heart  smote  him  as  he  noticed  the  seal  of  a 
deep  sadness  on  the  dignified  features,  the  weary  droop  of 
the  lids  over  the  once  sparkling  eyes. 

Love  of  woman  was  opening  his  own  eyes  to  the  secret 
sorrows  of  woman.  Clearly,  there  were  the  marks  of  intense 
mental  suffering  on  his  mother's  face — for  all  the  proud 
carriage  of  her  head.  God  forbid  that  he  should  follow 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  bring  the  same  look  into  the 
face  of  the  woman  he  so  fondly  loved.  And  yet,  whispered 
his  conscience,  he  had  not  so  long  since  been  ready  enough 
to  contemplate  winning  a  trustful  child-woman's  confiding 
heart  as  a  mere  pastime. 

He  was  glad  that  he  had  had  a  straight  talk  with  Nan's 
father.  Never  again  could  he  and  Andrew  Hartigan,  he 
hoped  and  believed,  meet  on  an  antagonistic  footing.  That 
much  good  had  been  accomplished,  at  least.  It  would  be 
with  his  own  family  that  friction  was  likely  to  ensue  when 
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he  saw  fit  to  tell  them  the  name  of  his  chosen  bride.  And  this 
he  could  not  do  until  Nan  returned  or  was  found,  and  he 
made  certainty  more  certain  in  regard  to  reciprocal  feelings. 
He  knew  now  that  she  loved  him,  but  he  must  hear  that 
sweet  avowal  from  her  own  dear  lips  when  he  asked  her 
again,  with  her  father's  consent,  to  be  his  wife. 

He  could  imagine  Zilda's  scorn  of  his  choice,  not  be- 
cause she  did  not  admire  the  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness  of 
the  girl,  but  because  she  was  "only  a  farmer's  daughter." 

His  father's  undoubted  ire  would  not  give  him  a 
moment's  uneasiness.  If  he  sent  him  forth  penniless,  free- 
dom from  galling  chains  would  be  his  at  last,  and  he  had 
no  fear  of  being  unable  to  carve  a  way  upward  in  the  world. 

But  he  did  not,  even  now,  like  to  face  his  mother's 
disappointment,  if  not  disapprobation.  He  had  true  affection 
for  his  mother;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  some  newer, 
stronger  thing  in  it  was  tugging  at  his  heartstrings.  He  felt 
that  he  would  like  to  make  her  his  confidante  immediately, 
and  win  her  over  to  his  side.  But  the  years  of  a  reserve 
not  peculiar  to  the  Trevanion  family,  but  to  many  families, 
still  raised  a  barrier  that  might  not  easily  be  penetrated. 
He  must  wait  a  little  longer. 

Tea  at  last  over,  Mark  joined  his  mother  as  she  arose 
in  her  stately  fashion  from  her  chair,  and  placing  his  arm 
around  her,  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek  affectionately,  then 
smiled  into  her  eyes,  which  were  shining  softly  with  pleasure 
at  his  unexpected  caress,  and  then  led  her  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"I  am  going  out  again,  mother,"  he  said,  "and  am  not 
likely  to  be  back  until  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Land 
of  Dreams.  So  I  am  saying  an  early  good-night." 

"We  have  seen  positively  nothing  of  you  all  day," 
she  replied  reproachfully.  "Mark,  my  son,  you  live  too 
much  in  the  saddle." 
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"Yes,  indeed  he  does."  broke  in  Zilda  petulantly.  "A 
horse  will  be  the  death  of  you  yet,  Marco,  if  you  don't 
look  out." 

"Zil,  what  a  horrid  thing  to  say!"  cried  Isolde  from 
her  ottoman.  "I  declare  you  make  my  blood  run  cold,  not 
because  of  what  you  say,  exactly,  but  because  of  the  will- 
come-to-pass  way  you  say  it." 

"That's  because  Zilda,  looking  like  a  gipsy  queen,  cul- 
tivates the  fortune-telling  air  of  the  Zingari,"  laughed  Mark. 
"But  I  don't  in  the  least  feel  that  her  grim  prophecy  is 
likely  to  come  true." 

"God  forbid !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevanion  with  a 
shudder.  "Change  this  stupid  conversation,  please  do !" 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Zilda  with  a  little  grimace. 
"If  people  will  take  up  every  careless  word  I  say  in  the 
wrong  spirit,  don't  blame  me  altogether.  Had  I  not  been 
snapped  up  so  promptly,  I  was  about  to  remark  that  half 
a  dozen  times  to-day,  Isolde  and  I,  and  others,  wanted 
Mark,  and  that,  on  each  occasion,  Evans  told  us  'Mr.  Mark' 
was  'out  riding.'  And  he  said  it  with  such  a  hurdy-gurdy 
sound  in  his  voice,  too!  Just  as  if  each  question  was  a 
turn  of  the  handle  for  the  same  old  tune." 

All  laughed  at  this,  and  Zilda's  good  humour  was 
restored. 

But  Isolde's  brow  was  puckered,  for  instinct  told  her 
that  Mark,  tired-looking  as  he  was,  must  have  some  special 
object  in  hurrying  away  so  soon  from  so  recently- joined 
a  family  circle. 

"You  surely  aren't  going  to  take  'The  Count'  out  again 
to-night,  Marco?"  she  said.  "The  poor  beast  has  had  more 
than  enough,  I  should  imagine — considering  how  long  you 
have  been  out  of  the  house  to-day.  And  as  for  yourself, 
I  really  don't  see  why  you  can't  rest  quietly  in  the  bosom 
of  your  beloved  family  for  this  once?"  (There  was  a 
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pleading  tone  in  her  voice  not  without  its  effect  upon  her 
brother.)  "I  have  a  new  song  from  town  that  I  thought 
we  might  try  together." 

Mark  went  over  to  the  ottoman  and  toyed  with  a  stray 
lock  of  his  pretty  sister's  hair.  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  sis, 
but  I  really  cannot  stay  in  this  evening.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  keep.  Shall  tell  you  why  to-morrow,  perhaps." 
(This  last  for  her  ear  only.)  "No,  I'll  not  ill-treat  'The 
Count.'  I'll  ride  'Othello'  instead.  The  pater  gives  him 
little  enough  exercise  lately." 

He  patted  Isolde's  shoulder,  kissed  his  mother  again, 
and  hurried  off. 

"There's  something  strange  about  Marco  to-night," 
remarked  Zilda  as  soon  as  Mark  had  gone  out  of  hearing 
"I  don't  know  when,  on  his  face,  I've  seen  such  a  peculiarly" 

She  hesitated  for  choice  of  a  fitting  adjective  to  express 

her  meaning. 

"Such  a  peculiarly  luminous  look?"  suggested  Isolde 
softly,  her  own  face  growing  dreamy  and  tender. 

"Well,  yes,"  agreed  Zilda.  "Your  poetical  instinct* 
sometimes  come  in  useful,  my  dear." 

"Mark  is  handsome,  certainly;  but  I  don't  see  that 
Iso's  suggested  word  conveys  anything  more  to-night  than 
that  your  brother  looks  paler  than  usual,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
vanion. 

"Mark's  quite  too  handsome  for  a  man,"  asserted  Zilda, 
who  had  caught  but  part  of  Mrs.Trevanion's  remark. 

"When  my  time  comes  to  wed  I  hope  I  marry  a  plain- 
faced  man  with  less  of  luminosity  than  of  healthy  human 
likings  and  doings  about  him." 

"No  doubt  you  will  realise  your  heart's  desire,  my 
Zil,"  laughed  Isolde,  as  she  took  up  her  dainty  work-basket 
and  sorted  some  coloured  skeins.  "He  will  enter  a  room 
nosily  and  leave  it  clumsily,  breathe  heavily  while  he  eats 
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the  heartiest  of  meals  and  snore  at  his  loudest  in  an  arm- 
chair afterwards.  Oh,  don't,  my  dear — don't  press  me 
to  stay  week-ends  at  your  castle,  will  you?" 

In  the  meantime,  Mark  had  found  out  that,  as  he 
had  surmised,  "Othello"  had  not  been  exercised  that  day, 
so  he  had  the  horse  saddled,  and  then  rode  him  very  quietly 
down  the  avenue,  for  fear  that  his  father  might  object 
to  his  son's  use  of  his  own  particular  mount  at  night. 

The  elder  Mark  had  dined  alone  up  in  his  turreted 
room,  a  sign  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  intruded  upon  by 
any  member  of  his  family. 

Mark's  idea  was  to  call  at  Hartigan's  and  see  if  any 
news  of  Nan  were  forthcoming,  failing  which  he  thought 
of  asking  Andy  to  accompany  him  to  the  very  roadside 
house  where,  had  he  but  known  it,  his  father  had  rested 
so  long  on  the  day  of  his  frantic  ride  on  the  same  horse. 
It  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  landlady 
of  the  well-kept  inn  might  have  Nan  safe  and  sound  under 
her  roof  as  a  temporary  lodger.  He  wished  he  had  thought 
of  it  before,  and  suggested  a  visit  there  to  Hartigan,  who 
could  have  gone  there  that  day  with  his  wife  and  made 
tactful  inquiries  without  betraying  their  anxious  state  of 
mind. 

"Othello"  wanted  to  be  off  at  a  gallop  as  soon  as  he 
felt  the  reins  slacken  outside  the  gates,  but  Mark  was  not 
at  all  disposed  to  give  the  would-be  "Flying  Dutchman" 
his  head.  He  wished  to  keep  eye  and  ear  on  the  alert, 
and  this  would  be  impossible  going  at  more  than  moderate 
speed. 

The  night,  calm  and  fragrant  of  itself,  was  yet  mainly 
dependent  for  beauty  on  the  moods  of  clouds  and  moon. 

The  moon  had  appeared  in  the  midst  of  billows  of 
clouds,  behind  which  her  face  was  often  entirely  hidden, 
to  suddenly  be  shown  in  all  its  fascinating  loveliness,  and 
then  to  be  withdrawn,  as  if  capriciously,  again. 
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Mark's  spirit  responded  to  the  grateful  odour  of  bush 
scents  and  the  sympathetic  silence  of  Nature,  the  healer 
of  many  wounds,  so  strongly  that  he  could  have  cried  out 
aloud  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  his  soul. 

He  cantered  evenly  along  the  road,  glancing  to  left  and 
right,  and  listening  to  every  sound  with  true  bushman's  ear. 

The  possible  nearness  to  him  of  Nan  became  more  of 
a  conviction  as  the  moon,  having  looked  down  on  him  in 
all  her  silver  glory,  now  retreated  behind  her  grey-clad 
hand-maidens,  whose  mantles  she  edged  with  light,  and  he 
had  reached  a  bend  from  which  ran  in  another  direction 
a  road  along  which,  at  wide  intervals,  stood  homely  cottages. 

Here  parts  of  the  way  were  uneven,  and,  like  a  rugged 
beard  of  long  growth,  occasional  clumps  of  bushes  of  vary- 
ing heights  and  thickness  of  foliage  formed  a  broken  border. 

As  he  reached  one  of  these  groups  that  in  the  darkened 
moonshine  had  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  company  of 
black-robed  men,  "Othello"  suddenly  shied,  almost  unseat- 
ing his  surprised  rider;  then,  as  a  pistol  shot  rang  out, 
followed  by  a  peal  of  maniacal  laughter,  he  began  to  plunge 
about  violently,  preventing  Mark  from  doing  anything  else 
but  striving  with  all  his  strength  to  hold  him  in. 

Fast  upon  the  laugh  came  women's  cries  of  terror  and 
alarm ;  and  the  moon,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  denser 
banks  of  cloud  that  had  obscured  her  brightness,  let  her 
rays  fall  silverly  clear  upon  the  terrified  horse  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  escape  from  control,  and  upon  the  figures 
of  an  elderly  woman  and  a  girl  running  at  headlong  speed 
to  the  spot. 

The  couple  had  come  out  of  one  of  the  cottages  a 
short  time  previously,  each  with  a  dark  wrap  around  her, 
and  had  stood  talking  in  undertones  not  far  off,  yet  not 
within  direct  sight  of  the  clump  of  bushes  from  which 
the  shot  had  evidently  been  fired. 
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They  had  heard  the  approaching  horseman,  and  had 
drawn  farther  back  into  the  shadows,  ceasing  even  to 
whisper. 

As  the  rider  had  passed  them  by,  the  girl  had  pressed 
the  arm  of  her  companion  hard.  She  at  least  had  not  been 
slow  to  recognise  both  horse  and  rider. 

And  it  was  now  the  girl  who,  sobbing  distressfully 
as  she  flew,  outdistanced  the  other  woman. 

Just  before  she  reached  Mark,  her  long,  fleecy  shawl 
fell  off,  and  Trevanion,  jerked  hither  and  thither  by  the 
plunging  animal,  turned  half-round  and  saw  the  girlish 
figure  speeding  towards  him,  heard  the  gasping  cry,  "Oh, 
Mark,  are  you  hurt,  are  you  hurt?"  and  recognised,  as  in 
a  dream,  the  white  face,  startled  eyes,  and  streaming  hair 
(it  had  become  unbound  as  she  ran)  of  Anna  Hartigan. 

His  hands,  for  a  moment,  relaxed  their  tense  grip  on 
the  reins ;  there  was  another  dreadful  laugh  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bushes ;  a  swift  rush,  then  a  second,  then  a  third 
shot ;  and  this  time  the  horse  unseated  his  suddenly  swaying 
rider,  throwing  him  heavily,  and  galloped  madly  away — 
leaving  him  a  huddled  heap  on  the  ground  beside  the  girl, 
who  also  had  fallen,  having,  in  a  spirit  of  devoted  self- 
sacrifice,  intercepted  with  her  body  the  bullets  meant  for 
her  lover. 

Instinct  had  told  her  that  that  terrible  laughter  was  the 
forerunner  of  more  deadly  mischief. 

Anne's  piercing  cries  for  help  rent  the  air  as,  regard- 
less of  the  other  still  figure  behind  Nan's,  she  knelt,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  by  that  of  the  wounded  girl,  on  whose 
white  blouse  ominous  dark  stains  were  spreading. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
DERMOT  HEARS  THE  NEWS. 

Dermot  Hastings,  while  these  events  were  in  progress, 
had  reached  home  safely,  had  had  a  long  chat  with  his 
mother,  and  aroused  that  good  lady's  curiosity  to  boiling- 
point  in  regard  to  pretty  Nan  Hartigan,  and  had  rushed 
round  to  see  one  or  two  of  his  studious  friends,  and  written 
such  letters  as  were  necessary  now  that  his  holiday  was 
over  and  work  begun  again. 

The  next  day  was  a  very  busy  one  for  him,  and  he 
was  just  hurrying  home  to  tea  when  the  newsboys'  calls, 
shrill  and  insistent,  lifted  up  the  name  of  "Yerraberra" 
with  what  afterwards  seemed  to  him  ghoulish  pleasure, 
and  tossed  it  hither  and  thither  on  varying  waves  of  sound. 

"Yerraberra"  (there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  it  was  "Yerra- 
berra" they  were  saying!),  "Yerraberra  trag-edy !" 

He  seized  an  urchin,  tore  a  paper  from  his  stock, 
flung  him  a  coin,  and  opened  wide  the  sheets  of  the  evening 
paper. 

Mrs.  Hastings,  in  accordance  with  her  usual  custom, 
met  her  son  at  the  door,  and  then  stood  back  a  little  from 
him  in  horrified  amaze. 

"Dermot,  whatever  is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill,  dear? 
Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  my  son !" 

"I  am  not  ill,  mother,  nor  has  anything  gone  wrong 
with  the  day's  business.  But — I've  had  a  bit  of  a  shock." 

Ever  tactful,  his  mother  forbore  to  question  him.  And 
a  little  later  he  showed  her  the  newspaper  with  its  arresting 
headlines. 
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He  wanted  to  go  back  to  Doona  at  once,  but  Mrs. 
Hastings  did  her  best  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  step, 
pointing  out  that  he  would  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
setting  on  the  wag  tongues  of  busybodies  up  in  that  district, 
and  thrusting  himself  upon  the  Hartigans  at  a  time  when 
all  their  thoughts  and  energies  were  bestowed  on  one  being 
only,  lying  as  she  was  between  life  and  death,  in  so  seriously 
critical  a  state  that  little  hope  was  held  out  of  her  recovery. 

"You  have  not  the  right  to  appear  upon  the  scene, 
however  sad  it  is,  my  son.  All  you  can  do  is  to  'phone  to 
Mrs.  Hartigan,  if  you  can  reach  her  that  way,  and  find 
out  exactly  how  things  are.  Of  course,  if  the  poor  girl 
happened  to  express  a  wish  to  see  you" 

"She  won't  do  that,"  said  Dermot  hoarsely,  turning 
his  face  away  from  the  loving,  anxious  eyes.  "She  does 
not  know  how  much  I  care.  And  if  she  did,  don't  you  see 
plainly  where  her  affections  are  given?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Mrs.  Hastings.  "All  I  see  is 
that  the  poor  child  risked  her  life  to  save  another.  From 
what  you  have  already  told  me  of  her,  I  should  imagine  she 
would  do  that  for  anybody  at  all  in  a  similar  plight.  He  is 
still  unconscious,  I  understand?  What  a  terrible  shock  it 
must  have  been  to  his  people !" 

"Not  more  so  than  it  would  be  to  Nan's,"  said  Dermot 
dully.  "All  that  puzzles  me  is  that  both  of  them  were  taken 
to  Tower  House ;  for  old  Trevanion,  I  have  an  idea  I  heard, 
was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  my  friend  Hartigan.  But 
I  must  hurry  off  now,  mother,  and  try  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  someone  at  Yerraberra.  Pray  for — poor 
little  Nan!" 

He  breathed,  rather  than  spoke,  the  name  that  had 
become  dear  to  him,  and  his  young  face  looked  very  white 
in  the  bright  lights  that  fell  upon  it. 

Then  he  went  out,  shivering  as  if  with  cold. 
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Mrs.  Hastings  stood  gazing  after  him  yearningly.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  to  think.  Clearly  enough,  this  Nan 
Hartigan  had  never  given  her  son  any  encouragement  to 
pay  court  to  her.  And  there  was  evidently  a  powerful  rival 
in  the  field,  even  if  little  hopes  of  recovery  were  held 
out  for  him. 

She  began  to  wish  she  had  never  persuaded  him  to  seek 
country  scenes  out  in  search  of  adventure,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  the  other  people  who  were  having  the  adventures ! 

Should  either,  or  both,  die,  there  was  no  accounting 
for  the  serious  effect  it  might  have  on  a  faithful,  affec- 
tionate nature  like  Dermot's. 

It  was  late  when  Dermot  returned  to  his  home.  He 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  into  touch  with  any 
close  friend  or  friends  of  the  Hartigans. 

At  last  he  had  obtained  some  of  the  information  he  so 
anxiously  sought  from  the  Yerraberra  postmistress,  with 
whom  he  had  occasionally  held  a  conversation,  Miss  Dwyer 
being  from  Melbourne,  and  always  glad  to  hear  the  latest 
news  of  it. 

He  gathered  from  the  young  lady's  serious  tone  that 
Nan  was  approaching  the  crisis. 

"If  she  lives,"  said  Esther  Dwyer,  "it  will  be  owing 
to  the  careful  nursing  she  is  receiving,  as  well  as  to  the 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  doctor  specially  sent  for  by 
the  Trevanions — Dr.  L ,  of  Collins  Street,  in  consulta- 
tion with  our  Dr.  Baird,  you  know.  They  are  sparing 
no  expense." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  doctor  who  has  Mr.  Mark 
Trevanion  for  a  patient  is  also  attending  Miss  Hartigan?" 

"Yes,  all  is  being  done  that  can  be  done.  The  poor 
young  man  himself  is  likely  to  remain  unconscious  for 
days.  All  local  interest  is  centred  in  Tower  House  at 
present,  particularly  as  a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the 
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arrest  of  a  well-known  neighbour  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
murder.  I  must  not,  of  course,  give  you  the  name  now. 
In  the  morning  paper  you  will,  no  doubt,  read  all 
particulars." 

Dermot  did  read  them — after  the  most  sleepless  night 
he  had  ever  experienced. 

And  he  thought  his  sight  must  have  been  deceiving 
him  when  he  saw  the  name  of  Daniel  McGrath  figuring 
as  the  alleged  would-be  assassin. 

All  he  had  seen  of  McGrath  he  respected  and  liked. 
It  was  very  little,  on  the  whole — just  a  couple  of  drives 
with  him  to  Hartigan's — but  quite  enough  to  convince  him 
that  some  strange  and  awful  error  had  been  made. 

Angry  words  and  threats  had,  it  appeared,  been  over- 
heard by  a  groom  belonging  to  "The  Foresters'  Arms"  who 
was  out  in  a  bush  tract  searching  for  a  strayed  pony.  This 
man,  nick-named  "Limping  Ned,"  had  stated  that  Cornelius 
Dorgan,  employed  by  McGrath,  was  in  a  position  to  cor- 
roborate his  statement,  as  he  also  had  stood  listening  to 
the  words  that  passed  so  hotly  between  the  victim  of  the 
shooting  attack  and  McGrath  himself. 

Dorgan  had  been  discovered  by  the  police  in  a  staie 
of  intoxication  at  the  same  inn  where  he  had  been  challenged 
by  the  groom  to  back  up  his  assertion,  and  had  refused 
again — eventually,  however,  being  so  hedged  in  with  ques- 
tions that  his  stuttering,  blustering  denials  betrayed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  motive  of  the  crime  more  than  direct 
accusation  could  have  done. 

Yes,  Con,  who  would  have  willingly  undergone  any 
form  of  torture  rather  than  betray  his  master,  had  let 
"the  drink"  gradually  loosen  a  tongue  which,  in  sober  hours, 
was  noted  for  its  respectful  reserve. 

Not  he  but  the  drink  had  spoken;  and  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  liberty  of  the  man  he  loved  with  an  exceeding 
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great  love,  and  on  account  of  whom  he  had  felt  such  terrible 
misgivings  when  the  tragic  occurrence  was  first  reported. 
He  had  drowned  his  sorrows  in  drink  as  soon  as  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  attempted  murder. 

For  in  his  heart,  loyal  though  it  was  to  "the  master," 
there  developed  a  mighty  fear  that  Daniel  McGrath  was 
responsible  for  it. 

And  to  get  right  away  from  Raphoe  before  he  could 
be  "bailed  up"  to  answer  the  questions  of  Government 
officials  and  put  his  employer's  neck  within  the  noose,  he 
had  walked  right  out  of  the  place  to  the  nearest  roadside 
public-house,  and  there  indulged  in  the  fiery  liquor  that 
soon  destroyed  all  sense  of  decency,  and  completely  addled 
the  brain  when  it  most  required  to  be  clear  and  alert. 

Anne,  fearing  she  knew  not  what,  when  she  missed 
him,  had  looked  everywhere  for  him  in  vain. 

She  knew  that  if  he  had  broken  his  pledge  he  would 
probably  wallow  for  days  in  the  mire  of  his  fatal  weakness. 

Terrible  might  be  his  repentance,  but  that  would  be 
poor  consolation  to  himself  or  McGrath,  whom,  had  Anne 
but  known  it,  he  was  then  unconsciously  betraying. 

The  shock  of  finding  that  Ned  Owenson  ("Limping 
Ned")  had  also  been  a  listener  to  the  quarrel  in  the  hollow, 
had  not  helped  to  sober  Con ;  but,  instead,  had  driven  him 
into  more  hopeless  inebriation  and  made  him  maudlin  and 
talkative. 

Neither  Nan  nor  her  companion  had  happened  to  catch 
sight  of  the  figure  hiding  behind  the  tree  clumps.  They 
had  been  too  concerned  about  Mark's  danger  to  realise  how 
necessary  it  was  to  strive  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  assailant 
or  assailants.  And  Kaffir,  the  dog,  had,  unfortunately, 
slipped  Anne  up  and  gone  back  to  Raphoe. 

All  that  could  be  gleaned  from  her  and  Nan  was  that 
they  had  both  heard  someone  running  away  after  the  third 
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shot,  and  that  the  sound  seemed  in  the  direction  of  the 
bush. 

Anne  vowed  it  was  like  the  feet  of  a  woman  taking 
flight.  And  she  scorned  the  idea  of  "the  master"  having 
had  either  "hand  or  foot"  in  such  a  dastardly  outrage. 

Anne's  grief  and  indignation  when  Daniel  McGrath 
was  arrested  on  his  own  verandah  were  as  unbounded  as 
his  own  stupefaction  at  the  indignity  carried  out  upon  him. 
"He  didn't  do  it,  not  he,  can't  ye  see,  ye  pair  of  blunder- 
ing omathauns!"  she  had  said  to  the  constables.  "Ye'll 
need  to  look  much  further  away  (or  nearer,  as  the  case 
may  be)  to  find  out  who  was  the  black-hearted  divil  that 
did  it.  'Twouldn't  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  thim  mad 
shots  were  meant  for  the  old  man,  not  for  the  young  man 
at  all !  An'  listen  or  not,  as  ye  like,  whoever  fired  wasn't 
much  of  a  shot,  or  there  wouldn't  have  been  a  livin'  soul 
left  to  let  out  a  cry,  Isha,  where  do  ye  bide  at  all  that  ye 
don't  know  the  master  never  misses  his  mark  by  day  or 
by  night?  Any  fool  can  tell  ye  that!" 

"It's  no  use  talking  at  them  fellows,  Miss  Moroney," 
said  a  sympathetic  neighbour  at  her  elbow,  who  had  hap- 
pened to  arrive  on  farming  business.  "For  it  was  McGrath's 
own  revolver  that  the  same  two  men  found  thrown  in  the 
bushes,  this  very  morning.  It  has  been  identified  an'  all." 
"Identified,  was  it — the  master's  own  revolver?  An'  it 
missing  these  weeks  past !"  cried  Anne,  giving  a  little  bound 
forward  in  a  new  fit  of  excitement.  "Didn't  Con  himself 
(the  blackguard  that  he  is,  to  be  away  drinkin'  himself  blind 
at  such  a  time!)  tell  me  himself  that  he'd  looked  high  an' 
low  an'  in  between  for  it ;  an'  sorra  a  sight  of  it  to  be  seen, 
an'  the  master  real  wild  about  it  an'  thinkin'  Dorgan  neglect- 
ful an'  careless?  Yes,  it's  the  truth,  an'  nothin'  but  the 
truth  I'm  speakin' !  Isha,  why  should  I  be  makin'  up  lies 
an'  me  heart  broke  with  worry?  Somebody's  eyes  was  on 
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the  thing  long  since,  or  how  could  it  have  got  away  on  its 
own  into  the  hands  of  murtherin'  villains  that  are  going 
to  let  an  innocent,  decent  man  swing  in  their  place  if  young 
Trevanion  dies — answer  me  that  now?" 

"Not  so  fast  with  your  talk,  an'  maybe  we'll  get  at 
the  truth  yet,"  advised  Davy  Sanderson,  with  some  eager- 
ness. "Think,  now,  who  was  hanging  about  the  place  since 
you  saw  the  revolver  last?  Wasn't  there  a  tramp  about 
at  all?" 

"There  was  not!  They'd  know  better  than  palm  off 
their  yarn's  upon  me.  But  what  am  I  saying?  There  was 
one,  now  I  come  to  remember,  an'  he  a  sort  of  a  lady  agint 
with  head  an'  shoulders  stuck  in  me  kitchin  window,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  Punch  an'  Judy  show.  Didn't  she  bribe 
the  dog  with  biscuits  at  ninepence  a  pound  an'  go  away 
like  a  mist  when  the  sun  shines  out?  Mr.  Sanderson,  dear, 
out  with  your  pencil  an'  put  down  every  word  I  say  while 
my  head  keeps  clear.  Ye  had  more  schoolin'  than  me,  an' 
can  make  a  better  fist  of  it." 

Davy  Sanderson,  thus  adjured,  took  a  stumpy  pencil 
from  his  pocket  and  a  penny  notebook,  wet  the  end  of  the 
pencil,  and  set  it  to  work  recording  Anne's  graphic  state- 
ment of  her  experience  with  the  Punch  and  Judy  lady. 

"It  would  be  a  blind,  no  doubt,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
put  down  rough  notes  of  the  tale  with  growing  interest, 
"a  blind,  no  doubt,  asking  for  the  gardener.  Dressed  in 
women's  clothes,  was  he,  an'  lookin'  mighty  queer  about 
the  eyes?  More  like  one  of  them  detectives  you  hear  about 
than  a  fellow  after  firearms,  eh?  Well,  it'll  all  come  out 
at  the  inquest,  I  daresay." 

"  'Inquest'  is  it  you're  sayin',  man  ?  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  there's  a  power  o'  life  in  thim  poor  young  things  yet, 
an'  maybe  a  happy  life's  in  store  for  thim,  too,  for  all  any- 
body knows.  Inquest,  is  it?  Ye'll  all  be  making  their 
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shrouds  soon,  an'  ordering  a  double  funeral !  For  the  love 
of  all  that's  holy,  go  an'  bring  Con  Dorgan  home,  an'  tell 
him  to  undo  the  mischief  his  blathering  tongue  has  brought 
to  the  poor  master.  I'll  have  him  go  on  his  hands  an'  knees 
till  he  tracks  thim  out  who  brought  all  this  sad  trouble  on 
the  place.  Yes,  I'll  put  it  on  him,  an'  he'll  do  it,  if  'twas 
the  last  day's  work  he  ever  had  in  this  world  of  sin!  Go 
now,  an'  fetch  him  home  an'  I'll  quick  bring  him  to  his 
seven  sinses." 

Davy  undertook  the  job  unwillingly,  for  he  was  a 
pronounced  teetotaller,  and  had  no  mind  to  be  seen  in 
company  with  a  drunken  man. 

However,  as  it  was  Con  Dorgan,  and  he  had  respect 
for  that  individual's  better  points  and  did  not  judge  too 
harshly  the  words  that  were  more  "the  devil's  own"  which 
issued  from  the  mouths  of  the  much  befuddled,  he  turned 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  hotel  as  soon  as  he  had 
gone  from  "Raphoe." 

After  he  and  other  McGrath  sympathisers  had  gone, 
Anne,  tired  out,  body  and  soul,  went  into  her  own  little 
room  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  gave  vent  to  a 
saving  burst  of  tears. 

She  would  rather  have  died  there  alone  than  let  any- 
body see  her  utter  weariness,  her  despair  at  her  employer's 
arrest,  her  fears  lest  Nan  should  succumb  to  her  wounds 
in  the  flower  of  her  tender  youth  and  beauty,  her  bitter  dis- 
illusionment in  regard  to  Con's  powers  of  resistance  to  a 
temptation  she  had  believed  he  had  learned  to  master. 

"Something  drove  him  to  it,  all  the  same,"  she  charit- 
ably thought,  at  last.  "An'  he'll  make  up  for  it  yet,  please 
God." 

After  a  brief  rest  she  felt  again  mistress  of  herself, 
and,  never  doubting  Dorgan's  return,  prepared  a  meal  in 
accustomed  fashion. 
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Widow  Clancy  was  with  her  when  Davy  Sanderson 
drove  the  prodigal  "home"  in  his  new  spring  cart.  But 
she  tactfully  kept  out  of  hearing  while  Anne  alternately 
reproached  and  comforted  the  wretched-looking  wreck,  who 
could  have  grovelled  at  the  good  woman's  feet  in  his  shame 
and  dire  repentance. 

Sobered  now  with  a  vengeance,  he  was  already  con- 
vinced that,  "quarrel  or  no  quarrel  with  young  Trevanion," 
Daniel  McGrath  would  not  go  behind  anybody's  back  to 
injure  him. 

To  be  lashed  by  Anne's  faithful  tongue  was  welcome, 
and  even  sweet  to  his  deeply  contrite  heart. 

Later  on  that  evening  he  learned  how  Andrew  Harti- 
gan's  daughter  had  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  when  the 
shots  were  fired  at  Mark  Trevanion. 

Mrs.  Clancy,  who  had  retired  early  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  timid 
tapping  on  her  bedroom  window  pane. 

As  she  was  well  up  in  ancient  superstitious  lore,  she 
thought  the  tapping  "a  warning"  that  either  herself  or  some 
one  of  her  relatives  was  soon  to  die. 

But  on  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  her  heart  thumping  most 
uncomfortably,  she  heard  her  name  called  in  piteous,  but 
gradually  familiar  tones. 

Many  a  day's  work  had  Ellen  Clancy  put  in  over  at 
Hartigan's,  especially  when  Nan  was  younger;  and  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  motherly  woman  without  the  children 
she  would  have  welcomed,  for  a  motherless  and  sisterless 
child  of  kind  and  gentle  nature,  had  strengthened  with  the 
years,  although  never  expressed  in  words  that  might  cause 
Mrs.  Hartigan  the  second  to  think  that  a  working  woman 
hired  off  and  on  was  only  overstepping  her  "place." 

On  Nan's  part,  there  was  responsiveness  to  Ellen's 
faithful  affection  and  sympathy,  a  responsiveness  that  was 
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partly  sub-conscious,  but  which  had  suddenly  blossomed 
into  something  tangible  which  she  felt  she  could  claim  as 
her  own  in  her  hour  of  distress. 

On  that  night  as  she  had  lain  miserably  wondering  how 
she  could  be  transported  somewhere  where  she  could  earn 
her  own  living,  at  last  she  had  thought  of  Mrs.  Clancy, 
and  remembered  her  gift  of  a  still  tongue  where  the  business 
of  others  was  concerned. 

She  had  made  her  way  to  the  widow's  cottage  in  a 
sort  of  desperate  hurry,  which  was  the  result  of  over- 
wrought nerves,  and,  on  her  light  tapping  not  being  answered 
at  first,  had  become  filled  with  new  terrors — the  darkness, 
the  silence,  the  chilliness  that  comes  with  the  most  mysterious 
hour  of  the  twenty-four. 

If  Mrs.  Clancy  were  not  at  home,  could  she  bear  to 
retrace  the  paths  by  which  she  had  come !  She  felt  she 
could  not,  and  raised  her  voice  in  child-like  entreaty  as  if 
the  years  had  rolled  back  and  she  had  been  shut  out  awhile 
for  punishment,  from  whom  it  had  been  safety  and  peace 
to  be  with. 

She  had  prayed  as  she  ran,  stumbling  along  the  barely- 
seen  tracks.  Surely  the  Holy  Mother  of  us  all  would  not 
let  anything  happen  her  now  !  Poor  uncomprehending  child- 
woman,  she  did  not  realise  that  she  was  to  blame  in  leaving 
the  roof  of  the  parent  into  whose  charge  she  had  been 
given  by  her  Heavenly  Father,  no  more  than  she  realised 
to  what  frightful  dangers  she  was  exposing  herself,  out 
alone  at  the  time  of  night  when  evil  is  most  abroad. 

Ellen  Clancy,  once  she  knew  who  it  was,  had  lost  no 
time  in  drawing  the  shivering  form  over  her  doorstep,  and 
in  getting  the  girl  to  bed. 

When  morning  dawned  she  had  done  her  best  to  per- 
suade her  to  return  to  her  people,  but  by  this  time  Nan 
was  feeling  too  ill  to  make  any  effort  either  way,  and 
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dropped  off  into  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  even  while 
the  much  worried  woman  was  speaking. 

It  was  while  she  watched  over  the  girl  in  her  troubled 
slumber  that  the  widow  thought  of  McGrath's  housekeeper 
and  determined  to  ask  her  help  in  what  she  was  beginning 
to  realise  was  a  serious  matter. 

Not  once  had  Katharine  Hartigan  thought  of  sending 
over  to  Clancy's  to  see  if  Ellen  had  seen  anything  of  the 
missing  girl.  She  would  have  thought  it  much  beneath  her 
dignity  to  do  so,  even  had  the  thought  obtruded  itself  upon 
her  mind.  It  had  cost  her  pride  a  severe  pang  to  visit 
Anne.  She  had  only  done  so  from  a  sense  of  duty  in 
regard  to  her  husband,  who  had  appeared  to  find  some  little 
consolation  in  the  idea  that  she  might  not  have  wandered 
farther  away  than  "Raphoe." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A    PAIR   OF   "ClNDERELLAS". 

To  Andrew  Hartigan  and  his  wife,  who  still  felt  as  if 
they  were  living  in  some  unreal  world  after  Nan  had  been 
restored  to  them  in  such  a  tragic  way,  the  greater  wonder 
of  that  night's  happenings  was  the  apparently  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  the  Trevanion  family  had  taken  their  daughter 
into  their  careful  and,  as  it  was  proving,  most  kindly  keeping, 
Isolde  Trevanion  nursing  her  in  the  most  sisterly  fashion  in 
turn  with  Katharine,  who  now  had  free  access  to  Tower 
House. 

But,  however  surprising  it  was  to  the  young  girl's 
parents,  it  seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle  to  the  Trevanion 
sisters  and  their  mother  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been 
taken  so  quietly,  if  rather  queerly,  by  Mark  Trevanion,  the 
elder. 

He  had  been  summoned  from  his  eyrie  in  haste  when 
his  son's  unconscious  form  and  Anne  Hartigan's  had  been 
carried  within  his  gates.  And  it  had  been  Zilda  who  alone 
had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  at  the  moment  to  explain 
as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  she  could  what  had  occurred,  and 
in  what  manner. 

Her  father  had  made  never  a  word  of  comment,  but 
had  stood  looking  down  upon  his  son  as  if  he  already  saw 
him  dead  before  him. 

He  gave  but  a  glance  at  Nan's  white  face,  its  features 
having,  too,  the  appearance  of  being  chiselled  in  marble. 
Death's  "tracing  fingers"  seemed  there. 
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But  a  glance,  and  then  ignored  her. 

Grief,  however,  at  the  misfortune  that  had  happened 
to  his  son  made  itself  evident  in  him  by  signs  that  only  his 
own  family  knew. 

And  when,  still  without  a  word,  he  turned  from  them 
all  and  strode  from  the  room,  Zilda,  at  an  imploring  glance 
from  her  weeping  mother,  followed  after  him  as  unob- 
trusively as  possible,  and  found  it  well  that  she  had  done 
so;  for,  without  any  warning  sign,  her  father  suddenly 
staggered  where  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  began,  and,  just 
supported  by  her  strong  young  arms  in  time,  fell  into  a 
deep  faint  that  lasted  alarmingly  long  and  necessitated 
Zilda's  anxious  care  during  the  most  anxious  hour  in  that 
greatly  disturbed  household. 

Once  the  feeling  of  helplessness  had  passed  away,  he 
had  irritably  dismissed  her,  ungraciously  accepting,  however, 
the  services  of  a  man-servant,  telling  her  as  she  obediently 
left  his  room  that  she  "and  the  rest  of  you"  could  do  as 
they  liked  and  have  whomsoever  they  liked  in  the  house  as 
long;  as  he  was  not  bothered  either  by  themselves  or  any- 
body else. 

This  Zilda  took,  gladly  enough,  as  permission  to  have 
Nan  Hartigan  beneath  the  family  roof  because  of  her 
having  so  heroically  saved  Mark's  life,  perhaps,  as  it  seemed 
likely  to  prove,  at  the  cost  of  her  own. 

It  was  the  least  that  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  agreed.  All  other  and  more  worldly  feelings 
were  swamped,  or  should  be  swamped,  in  gratitude  for  that 
one  act.  It  did  not  matter  in  the  least,  after  all,  how  the 
girl  came  to  be  on  the  spot  at  that  hour  of  the  evening.  She 
had  not  gone  to  meet  "Marco,"  anyway,  for  she  had  been 
in  the  company  of  a  respectable  elderly  woman. 

God  grant  that  both  young  lives  might  be  spared !  Oh, 
how  soon  trouble  had  entered  a  door  where,  within,  there 
was  a  shadowed  enough  hearth  already! 
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Zilda's  heart  was  heavier  as  she  hastened  back  to  her 
injured  brother's  side  even  than  it  had  been  when  she  had 
instinctively  kept  pace  with  her  father's  abrupt  withdrawal 
from  the  room. 

A  presentiment  of  more  trouble  to  come  went  with  her. 
Something  that  surely  cut  deeper  than  grief,  she  felt  assured, 
had  affected  her  father.  Her  eyes  had  never  left  his  face 
whilst  his  had  lingered  on  the  pallid  features  of  his  youngest 
son.  And  it  had  been  borne  in  upon  her  quick  intelligence 
that  remorse  of  some  sort  was  blent  with  natural  grief  and 
anxiet}.  Altogether,  it  was  a  singularly  strange  expression 
that  his  countenance  had  worn.  And  who  would  have 
thought  that  he  who  boasted  of  keeping  all  human  feelings 
under  the  sternest  of  control  would  have  felt  to  such  an 
extent  the  attack  made  upon  namesake  by  some  ruffianly 
prowler  who  probably  had  meant  to  finish  his  evil  work  by 
robbing  him  of  whatever  money  he  had  with  him  and  his 
gold  watch  and  chain? 

Was  her  mother  right  when  she  had  moaned  in  the  ears 
that  were  deaf  to  her  broken  words,  "My  son,  my  own  dear 
son,  not  for  you  was  this  meant!  Would  to  God  you  had 
not  ridden  that  horse  to-night !" 

Ah !  of  course,  the  horse  "Othello."  Had  she — yes,  she 
had — told  her  father,  half  fearing  an  angry  outburst  from 
him  at  the  news,  that  Marco  used  his  favourite  mount, 
because  his  own  required  a  rub  down  and  rest? 

If  the  mysterious  enemy  her  mother  dreaded  so  much 
was  really  in  existence,  then  it  did  look  as  if  the  well-known 
horse's  rider  had  been  shot  at  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  for, 
perhaps  (she  thought  with  a  shudder)  some  past  wrong. 

This  being  the  case,  mistaken  identity  would  not  save 
her  father  from  a  similar  murderous  attack.  Might  not  his 
enemy  still  be  lying  in  wait? 

Had  this  thought  entered  his  mind  already? 
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Whatever  had  agitated  old  Mark  Trevanion's  mind 
beyond  the  ordinary,  it  did  not  cause  him  to  show  any 
practical  interest  in  the  endeavours  made  to  save  his  son's 
life  and  that  of  the  suffering  girl's.  He  might  have  been 
miles  away  from  his  home  during  those  days  of  racking 
anxiety  while  youth  strove  valorously  with  death,  and  the 
contest  wavered  this  way  and  then  that. 

His  man  reported  to  him  early  each  morning  the  result 
of  the  night  in  the  sick  room  and  brought  him  up  his 
breakfast. 

When  informed  of  Dan  McGrath's  arrest,  he  had 
startled  Watson  by  jumping  to  his  feet  and  shouting, 
"McGrath?  What  the  devil  do  they  mean  by  picking  on 
McGrath?  Fools,  d — d  fools  that  they  are,  they  might  as 
well  arrest  me." 

Then,  as  if  annoyed  with  himself  for  having  made  any 
remark  at  all,  he  had  got  rid  of  the  man's  presence  with  a 
surly  command. 

But  Watson,  glad  to  have  something  to  tell,  soon  passed 
on  the  words  to  his  fellow-workers,  who,  in  their  turn, 
repeated  them  to  friends  outside  the  house.  And  their 
meaning  was  soon  exaggerated  into  generous  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  Daniel  from  a  totally  unexpected  source. 

Sanderson,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle.  He  was 
skilfully  following  up  the  clue  given  by  Anne,  and  he  had 
discovered  after  a  little  painstaking  inquiry  that  the  only 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  whose  movements  could  not 
always  be  accounted  for  was  a  Mrs.  Vickery. 

Inventing  a  plausible  excuse,  he  called  at  the  house 
where  she  was  said  to  be  boarding,  and  was  told  that  she 
had  been  ill  in  bed  for  days,  that  careless  exposure  to  the 
weather  was  evidently  the  cause,  and  that  she  was  "now  so 
bad  her  talk  was  just  a  heap  of  raving  nonsense,"  and  if 
the  medicine  the  missus  had  got  for  her  "didn't  quieten  her 
down,"  she'd  have  to  be  moved  to  the  district  hospital. 
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"She's  got  an  idea,  you  see,  that  somebody's  after  her 
to  drag  her  off  somewhere  she  doesn't  want  to  go,"  said 
the  missus,  a  good-natured  enough  woman  where  real  sick- 
ness was  concerned,  and  the  money  sure  for  the  obtaining 
of  remedies  to  try  and  cure  it !  "If  she  was  to  hear  you 
talking  now,  she'd  at  once  think  you  was  the  man,  and  lean 
out  o'  bed  and  near  throttle  me  with  her  fright.  She  have 
bad  dreams,  she  do,  poor  thing,  but  I've  got  used  to  her, 
like,  an'  don't  want  to  lose  a  reg'lar  payin'  boarder  just  for 
a  bit  o'  care  when  she's  down  to  it. 

"She  don't  sleep-walk,  but  when  she's  well  she's  a 
terror  for  roamin'  about  the  bush,"  continued  the  "missus," 
after  being  applauded  for  her  attention  to  the  reg'lar  payer- 
up.  "You  should  ha'  seen  the  state  of  her  good  clothes 
after  comin'  home  at  some  unholy  hour  in  the  night  just 
about  the  time  that  poor  young  Trevanion  was  shot  at  an' 
nigh  murdered.  They  were  all  but  tore  to  ribbons.  And 
she'd  left  her  shoes  stuck  in  the  mud  somewhere,  so  her 
feet  were  all  scratched  an'  bleeding.  Lost  her  way,  she  said, 
an'  we  thinkin'  she'd  slipped  in  an'  gone  to  her  bed  long 
before.  A  real  caution  she  is,  to  be  sure!" 

Davy  Sanderson  felt  deeply  interested,  and  made  many 
mental  notes  which  he  carefully  transferred  to  his  pocket- 
book  when  alone. 

"I'll  keep  my  eye  on  that  old  girl,"  he  informed  the 
stumpy  lead-pencil.  "And  it  won't  be  bad  biz  while  I'm 
waiting  to  have  a  bit  of  a  search  for  those  shoes.  It  may 
be  as  hard  to  find  'em  as  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack ; 
but,  if  I  do  come  across  those  muddy  Cinderellas,  I'll  be 
able  to  track  back,  past  broken  branches,  to  where  they 
first  started  to  run  from  the  ball." 

He  would  rather  have  undertaken  the  task  alone.  But 
he  saw  the  advisability  of  being  accompanied  by  someone 
with  as  observant  eyes  as  were  his  own.  Someone  who 
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could  testify  (should  he  find  the  shoes)  to  the  discovery 
and  be  able  to  give  a  correct  description  of  the  place  where 
they  had  lain. 

Con  Dorgan,  now  himself  again,  would  probably  be 
willing  to  go  with  him,  and  would  suit  admirably.  But, 
then,  there  might  not  now  be  the  reliance  on  his  word,  that 
there  would  have  been  had  he  not  "made  such  a  fool  of 
himself  when  the  drink  was  in  him."  And  none  knew  yet 
the  attitude  McGrath  might  take  towards  him  after  what 
had  occurred  there.  He  stood  "a  mighty  good  chance  of 
being  kicked  out  of  Raphoe."  And  then  the  man  would 
be  sure  to  go  to  the  dogs  altogether  and  be  of  no  use  to  him 
or  to  anybody  else. 

For  all  he  (Davy  Sanderson)  knew,  McGrath's  house- 
keeper might  have  got  her  orders  by  this  to  send  Dorgan 
to  the  rightabout. 

He  had  walked  on,  pondering  over  probabilities  and 
possibilities,  when  he  was  hailed  by  the  very  individual,  who 
was  the  object  of  his  mental  speculations.  And,  seeing  him 
so  unexpectedly  before  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  im- 
mediately as  to  his  course  of  action,  and,  greeting  Con 
kindly  and  heartily,  asked  him  if  he  would  go  searching 
with  him  straight  away  for  some  trace  of  the  direction  of 
flight  of  the  person  or  persons  that  had  been  secreted 
amongst  the  bushes  and  was  heard  running  away  on  the 
night  of  the  attempted  murder. 

It  was  like  the  rough  handling  of  a  raw  wound  to 
Dorgan,  this  allusion  to  the  murderous  attack  which  was 
now  never  out  of  his  own  mind,  night  or  day. 

But  he  could  not  very  well  refuse  Sanderson's  request 
after  what  Davy  had  done  for  him  in  getting  him  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  recent  degradation. 

Besides,  had  not  Anne  "put  it  on  him,"  to  save  the 
master  at  any  cost  and  thus  atone  for  his  own  "wicked 
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blathering"?  And,  so  far,  he  had  not  had  any  luck  in  the 
big  task  set  him. 

So,  with  an  affirmative  nod,  he  strode  along  by  the  side 
of  Sanderson,  both  soon  reaching  the  spot  from  which  their 
investigations  were  to  start. 

Davy  gave  his  companion  a  rough  outline  of  what  he 
was  planning  to  do  and  a  brief  account  of  a  stranger  he 
wanted  to  get  a  hold  upon  in  order  to  have  new  evidence 
that  would  assist  the  acquittal  of  Daniel  McGrath.  But  he 
quite  forgot  to  state  that  this  mysterious  being  was  a 
woman,  and  a  very  sick  woman  at  that. 

The  two  men  soon  found  that  the  hasty  and  ineffective 
search  of  the  local  police  had  almost  destroyed  any  chance 
they  might  have  had  of  tracing  the  path  through  the  further 
scrub  which  might  have  been  made  by  the  rapid  flight  of 
would-be  murderer  or  accomplice. 

"He'd  be  bound  to  leave  something  behind  him,"  re- 
marked Davy,  with  studied  carelessness.  "People  of  that 
stamp,  with  their  minds  intent  only  on  flying  from  justice, 
would  be  likely  to  fling  off  anything  that  might  hamper 
their  movements.  What's  that  you've  got  there?"  with  a 
sudden,  sharp  change  of  tone. 

Con  held  up  a  small  piece  of  material  which  he  had 
just  wrenched  from  a  thorny  spray  of  shrub.  "Torn  from 
a  man's  coat  or  a  woman's  skirt,  it  is.  Now,  what  can  ye 
make  o'  that?" 

Sanderson  snatched  the  scrap  from  his  hand,  examined 
it  well,  felt  its  texture,  then  took  out  his  inevitable  pocket- 
book,  and  pressed  it  carefully  between  the  leaves,  assisting 
the  process  with  a  pin  taken  from  the  lining  of  his  coat. 

"I  make  this  of  it,  my  man  'Friday,'  that  we'll  soon 
be  playin'  'harriers.'  We've  got  to  get  more  bits  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  then  we'll  have  a  string  of  evidence  it'll  be 
hard  to  beat.  On  with  you,  an'  luck  be  with  a  good 
beginning." 
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Con  it  was  who  continued  to  add  to  "the  string,"  some- 
times with  a  mere  shred  of  the  same  material  as  the  first, 
sometimes  with  but  a  nondescript  rag,  each  of  which  San- 
derson safely  secreted. 

At  last  the  real  object  of  Davy's  search  was  come  upon 
— a  pair  of  women's  shoes,  of  small  size,  and  in  good  repair. 
One  was  embedded  in  the  mud  where  a  spring  trickled  down 
from  the  hillside.  The  other,  some  little  distance  from  it, 
was  in  cleaner  condition. 

It  was  again  Con  Dorgan  who  found  them  and  held 
them  up,  one  in  each  hand,  for  Sanderson  to  see  as  he 
followed  after  him. 

But  when  Davy  put  out  his  own  hands  eagerly  to  take 
them,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Con  draw  them  back  from 
him  and  sit  down  on  a  fallen  log,  with  a  queer  look  of  illness 
on  his  face. 

"What's  made  you  get  so  pale  about  the  gills,  all  of  a 
sudden?"  asked  Davy.  "Anything  in  them  bit  you?" 

Con  shook  his  head.  "  "Tis  a  strange  weakness  that's 
come  to  me,"  he  said.  "An'  it  came  whin  I  paired  the  two, 
I'll  do  no  more  trackin'  for  ye  to-day!  What  is  it  at  all 
we're  at,  anyway?  If  there's  a  woman  in  it,  then  it's  good- 
bye to  your  company  for  me — m'anin'  no  disrespect,  but 
feelin'  I  couldn't  hound  down  any  poor  woman  cr'ature, 

guilty  or  not  guilty — no,  God  help  me,  not  even  for" 

and  his  voice,  choked  with  feeling,  left  the  sense  of  the  last 
sentence  to  be  guessed  by  the  amateur  detective,  till  that 
tense  moment  proud  of  his  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
IN  THE  OPEN  DOORWAY. 

By  the  next  week-end  Dermot  Hastings  was  up  at 
Yerraberra,  staying  until  Monday  with  Andrew  Hartigan 
and  family. 

But,  although  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  both,  he 
found  Andy  sadly  changed  in  many  respects.  Or  so  it 
seemed  to  the  younger  man,  who  had,  after  all,  only  seen 
Hartigan's  genial,  social  side,  and  had  much  to  learn  yet 
of  the  complex  mechanism  of  every  man's  nature,  including 
his  own.  It  is  not  only  youth  that  possesses  unplumbed 
depths  of  character ! 

The  difference  in  age  between  husband  and  wife  was 
beginning  to  be  more  noticeable.  This  Dermot,  with  newly 
observant  eyes,  marked  at  once,  and  then  fell  to  wondering 
what  had  so  recently  enriched  Katharine  Hartigan's  per- 
sonality, for  it  had  become  enwrapped  in  a  warmly-glowing 
womanliness  that  not  only  charmed,  but  rendered  her  far 
more  approachable  than  before. 

It  was  true  that  dormant  qualities  in  Katharine's 
character  had  come  to  unexpected  life.  Development  on 
more  beneficent  lines  was  still  proceeding  in  her  nature.  The 
demands  which  had  been  made,  and  were  still  being  made, 
upon  her  forbearance,  patience,  and  wifely  affection;  the 
tact  and  punctilious  courtesy  unconsciously  exacted  of  her 
by  the  inmates  of  Tower  House,  who  had,  heretofore, 
whenever  her  existence  crossed  their  minds  at  all,  looked 
upon  her  as  greatly  their  inferior  in  birth  and  education; 
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the  constant,  wistful  appeal  silently  made  to  her  heart  by 
her  stepdaughter's  sad  and  yearning  eyes  and  child-like, 
trustful  clinging  of  hands,  were  steadily  bringing  to  the 
surface  all  that  had  been  deeply  hidden  of  a  reserved 
woman's  highest  and  holiest  feelings. 

Hastings  felt  that  he  could  confide  in  her  .his  attach- 
ment to  Nan  without  a  doubt  of  her  kindliness,  sympathy, 
and  wise,  far-seeing  counsel. 

More  and  more  hopeful  each  day  (and  Dermot  had 
only  the  three  to  spend  away  from  the  city)  grew  the  sick- 
room bulletins  thoughtfully  dispatched  to  Nan's  parents  by 
Isolde  early  every  morning.  Mark,  after  having  lain  un- 
conscious for  days,  was  at  last  beginning  to  respond  satis- 
factorily to  the  medical  skill  that  had  been  specially  engaged, 
and  would,  it  seemed  likely,  soon  be  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
The  great  fear  of  injuries  to  the  brain  at  first  dreaded  was 
removed  and  hearts  in  Tower  House  were,  in  consequence, 
growing  lighter. 

Nan  Hartigan's  progress,  although  slow  by  the  serious 
nature  of  her  wound,  was  apparently  sure.  She  was  getting 
over  the  shock  to  her  system,  and,  provided  that  no  septic 
trouble  set  in,  might  soon  be  permitted  to  leave  Tower 
House  for  "Rathkeale,"  which  she  secretly  longed  to  do, 
but  would  not  hurt  the  feeling  of  her  lover's  sister  by  de- 
claring. She  could  not  but  feel  uplifted,  strengthened,  and 
reassured  by  the  attention,  approaching  sisterly  devotion, 
which  she  constantly  received  from  Isolde  of  the  fairy- 
princess  hair.  Her  father  and  she  were  now  happily  recon- 
ciled, but  there  was  much  to  atone  for  to  him,  she  thought, 
reflection  during  those  half-sleeping,  half-waking  intervals 
showing  her  in  what  manner  she  had  erred  in  her  bewildered 
pain — how  long  ago?  She  could  not  yet  remember  time 
nor  date  distinctly.  Only  as  in  a  mist  she  saw  those  past 
weeks.  Her  father  was  hurt,  deeply  hurt,  somehow,  but 
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certainly  not  in  body,  or  he  would  not  be  kneeling  there 
beside  her  bed  with  the  well-known  Irish-horn  beads  slipping 
through  his  fingers. 

Mark  was  hurt,  badly  hurt,  perhaps  in  body,  for  he 
was  not  there,  although  she  had  called  loudly  for  him  once 
or  twice,  and  he  would  have  come  if  he  could.  He  could 
not  be  dead,  or  his  sister,  Isolde,  would  not  surely  smile 
so  sweetly  back  at  her,  or  sing  such  pretty  slumber  songs 
without  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 

Mark  would  come  in  at  the  door  one  day  soon,  and 
then  she  would  get  quite  well. 

Her  nurses  noted  the  patient's  pathetic  gaze  was  ever 
on  the  doorway  of  her  room,  as  if  she  expected  someone 
to  enter  any  moment  whose  coming  she  desired. 

At  first  they  had  thought  that  "peaceful  Death"  would 
be  that  visitant !  But  now  that  he  had  not  glided  in,  Isolde 
guessed  for  whose  presence  the  sweet  brown  eyes  were 
looking,  and  prayed  all  the  harder  that  her  brother  Mark 
might  be  spared  to  be  that  welcome  visitor. 

On  the  last  day  of  Dermot's  brief  stay,  Mrs.  Hartigan 
sent  him  up  to  Tower  House  with  a  note  to  Isolde  which 
required  immediate  answer. 

Not  knowing  that  the  bearer  of  the  missive  was  a 
complete  stranger  to  her,  and  not  one  of  the  local  lads  or 
lasses,  Isolde  took  out  personally  her  hastily-scribbled  reply. 

As  she  entered  the  wide  hall  where  Dermot  was  seated, 
she  stood  for  a  moment  embarrassed. 

This  good-looking,  well-dressed  stranger  was  obviously, 
by  his  manner  and  bearing,  one  of  her  own  class,  and  her 
condescending  words  of  greeting  died  upon  her  lips. 

Dermot,  although  self-possessed  and  intent  only  upon 
hearing  how  Nan  Hartigan  was  that  day,  also  felt,  if  not 
embarrassed,  yet  strangely  moved,  by  the  rare  blonde  loveli- 
ness of  the  girl,  who  might  have  been  posing  for  one  of 
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Tennyson's  dream  women  in  "The  Idylls  of  the  King."  She 
reminded  him  strongly  of  a  famous  painter's  presentment 
of  "the  Lily-Maid  of  Astolat." 

Her  glinting,  golden  hair,  her  almost  transparent  skin, 
her  tall  and  graceful  form,  even  the  attitude  in  which  she 
stood,  with  the  letter  for  his  friend  held  lightly  against  her 
breast;  the  soft  flowing  lines  of  her  blue  tea-gown,  with  its 
quaint,  rich  embroideries  and  beaded  girdle,  made  her  seem 
indeed  a  spirit  "light  as  air"  from  Tennysonian  pages. 

Even  when  she  spoke  the  few  words  that  began,  and 
concluded,  their  briefest  of  interviews,  the  same  sense  of 
unreality  remained  with  him.  For  her  voice  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  her  personal  appearance.  Dermot  went  away 
impressed,  considerably  impressed,  by  one  at  least  of  the 
much-talked-of  Trevanion  family ! 

He  felt  glad  to  know  that  she  it  was  who  devoted  so 
much  time  to  "little  Nan" ;  that  it  was  on  so  angelically  fair 
a  face  Nan's  eyes  must  so  often  open.  And  this  beautiful 
girl  was  one  of  the  sisters  of  young  Mark.  If  he  but 
possessed  one-half  the  charm  that  was  hers  by  nature  and 
by  culture,  then  his  own  chances  of  wooing  and  winning 
Nan  Hartigan  were  poor  indeed ! 

On  the  way  back  he  pictured  his  first  meeting  with  Nan, 
as  she  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  ferns.  He  had  thought 
then  that  no  more  lovely  vision  could  have  confronted  him. 
And  of  her  radiant  beauty  then,  there  could  not  be  any- 
where a  counterpart !  But  this  Isolde  Trevanion 's  was,  he 
admitted,  of  a  more  ethereal  and  uncommon  type.  She  had 
the  face  of  one  who  lived  "in  rarer  lands  remote."  And 
golden  hair  and  almost  transparent  skin,  together  with  her 
slender  figure,  gracefully  poised  as  she  stood  in  the  open 
doorway,  caused  the  mind  to  associate  with  her  form  the 
gradual  spreading  of  snow-white  pinions  and  flight  from 
mortal  eyes. 
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When  Dermot  returned  to  Melbourne,  more  at  ease 
about  Nan's  chances  of  recovery,  he  wondered  at  himself 
that  he  could  not  take  up  one  of  his  pet  volumes  to  read 
a  poem  but  Isolde  Trevanion  made  it  a  frame  for  her  own 
picture ! 

Susceptible  he  might  be  by  nature,  but  surely  never 
fickle ! 

Impatiently  he  scouted  the  idea. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
FROM  THE  TURRET  WINDOW. 

Mrs.  Vickery  was,  by  this,  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  severe  chill  she  had  suffered,  and  her  kindly  land- 
lady had  begun  to  relax  her  attentions  and  to  take,  at 
convenient  opportunities,  the  forty  winks  she  really  needed. 

One  evening,  after  her  erratic  charge  had  been  given  an 
appetising  supper,  she  tucked  her  in  bed  snugly  as  if  she 
were  but  a  child,  and  told  her  to  "go  to  sleep  like  a  good 
girl  and  wake  up  bright  as  a  glass  button  in  the  morning." 

Then  having  put  out  the  light  and  said  good-night,  she 
shuffled  out  of  the  room  and  went  to  bed  herself,  "early 
for  once." 

It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night.  Outside,  everything 
stood  out  almost  as  clearly  to  the  eye  as  in  brightest 
daylight. 

Across  Mrs.  Vickery's  bed  fell  silvery  rays,  for  the 
blind  had  not  been  drawn  down  as  usual. 

The  woman  put  her  thin  white  fingers  on  them,  and 
traced  them  absent-mindedly.  Then,  she  turned  herself 
round  towards  the  window,  gradually  raising  herself  up, 
and  looking  about  her  cautiously. 

Next,  slowly  and  carefully,  she  got  out  of  bed,  and, 
making  her  way  rather  unsteadily  across  the  room,  went  to 
the  window  and  gazed  with  delight  at  the  silver-white  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

Then,  feeling  with  trembling  hands  for  her  clothes,  she 
dressed  herself  quickly,  muttering  rapidly  to  herself  the 
while.  Suddenly  seeing  the  night  drink  and  biscuits  placed 
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for  her  use  on  the  little  table  by  the  bedside,  she  drank  the 
barley-water  thirstily  and  secreted  the  food  about  her  person. 

Once  more  she  listened  intently,  then,  going  to  the  door, 
softly  unlatched  it,  and  stepped  out  into  the  moonshine. 

She  stood  shivering  in  the  cold  breeze  from  the  ranges 
for  a  moment  or  two,  but,  happy  in  her  own  peculiar  way, 
drew  in  with  deep  breaths,  like  grunts,  the  pure  and  fragrant 
air. 

Some  clothes  were  hanging  on  the  line.  She  seized  a 
fleecy  garment,  wrapped  it  about  her,  and  hurried  away 
from  the  house  without  even  one  backward  look. 

Over  the  spacious  grounds  of  Tower  House  very 
brightly  shone  the  moonlight,  too.  Because  of  the  contrast 
afforded  by  tall,  wide-spreading  trees  from  other  lands  that 
threw  dark,  mysterious  shadows  here  and  there,  the  moon- 
rays,  whose  silvery  waves  of  light  flowed  unimpeded  to  the 
ground  in  the  garden's  broader  spaces,  glittered  with  Arctic- 
like  splendour,  causing  each  break  between  the  trimmed 
hedges  and  flower-beds  to  look  like  fields  of  stainless  snow. 

Even  Mark  Trevanion,  the  elder,  up  in  his  turret-room, 
could  not  resist  the  mute  appeal  to  his  admiration  of  that 
marvellous  flood  of  entrancing  silver  glory. 

He  had  gone  to  the  window  to  look  out  at  it  once  or 
twice  that  night.  Not  alone  for  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
light in  itself,  but  mainly  because  its  loveliness  so  enhanced 
his  own  property. 

The  second  time  he  had  gazed  upon  the  fairy  sheen  of, 
as  it  were,  his  own  forest,  inj  the  centre  of  which  stood  his 
castle,  he  had  fancied  he  saw  a  figure  moving  about  on  the 
white  expanse  below. 

To  have  a  better  view,  he  descended  the  steps  that  led 
to  the  room  beneath,  which  was  also  devoted  to  his  personal 
use,  and  whose  windows  were  wider. 

He  had  left  one  of  these  windows  open,  and  out  of  it 
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he  leaned,  trying  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  what  had 
appeared  to  be  a  stealthily  moving  figure. 

Should  his  suspicions  prove  correct,  and  some  intruder 
have  gained  access  to  the  grounds,  he  had  but  to  touch  a 
bell  for  Watson  to  appear  and  receive  his  instructions  in 
regard  to  getting  rid  of  the  trespasser. 

He  remembered  this  with  satisfaction,  then  peered  into 
the  night  with  his  restless,  ever-watchful  eyes. 

For  some  moments  nothing  unfamiliar  crossed  his  line 
of  vision.  Trees  and  flowers  seemed  as  still  as  if  they  were 
but  painted  there. 

And,  after  a  little  while,  he  fell  into  reverie.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason  he  had  been  haunted  all  that  evening 
by  unwelcome  memories  of  the  past.  They  had  persisted 
in  following  him  from  the  room  he  had  just  vacated.  They 
had  been  with  him  as  he  walked  down  the  stairs.  And 
now,  by  this  open  window,  they  had  come  so  close  to  him 
that  they  were  touching  him  upon  the  shoulder,  reminding 
him  of  the  past  follies  and  sins  that  he  longed  to  forget. 

He  saw  himself  again,  with  unwilling  eyes,  a  young 
and  pleasure-seeking  man,  eager  to  drain  to  the  dregs  any 
draught  of  intoxicating  vintage  which  sin's  cunning  agents 
lifted  to  his  lips. 

He  had  had  then  a  fatally  winning  manner.  He  had 
not  found  it  a  hard  task  to  deceive  either  women  or  men 
when  he  wished  to  use  either  for  his  own  ends.  Reckless 
promises,  solemn  vows,  all  had  been  broken  almost  as  soon 
as  they  had  been  uttered.  He  had  filled  his  pockets  with 
other  men's  coin.  He  had  won  .love  only  to  degrade  it  and 
fling  it  far  away.  His  name  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  by-word  for  want  of  probity  when  the  queer  old  bachelor 
step-brother  of  his  father's  had  died  ere  he  had  half  com- 
pleted a  contemplated  tour  of  the  world,  and  had  left  his 
thousands  to  him,  Mark  Bray,  on  condition  that  he  took 
his  own  name  of  Trevanion. 
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How  convenient  that  arrangement  had  proved  then — 
and  afterwards !  What  a  lot  of  confounded  unpleasantness 
it  had  served  to  save  him  from !  With  the  new  name  and 
new  money,  he  had  left  behind  him  most  of  the  foolish  acts 
of  his  badly-regulated,  early  manhood. 

Something  that  was  not  all  expediency  had  kept  him 
fairly  decent  towards  the  memory  of  that  long  dead  and 
gone  Trevanion.  He  had  carried  out  all  his  wishes  in  as 
far  as  he  could.  And  now,  if  there  were  anyone  in  another 
world  to  speak  in  pleading  for  him,  it  might  be  the  spirit 
of  old  Sweyn  Trevanion. 

It  was  well  that  the  old  fellow  had  known  nothing  of 
Florrie  Dorgan !  Not  a  penny  of  his  would  ever  have  gone 
to  one  who  had  ruined  another  man's  home,  blighted  his 
life,  and  so  ill-used  and  scorned  the  unfortunate  woman  he 
had  basely  betrayed  under  the  guise  of  friendship  to  her 
and  her  husband  that,  when  he  had  deserted  her  with  all 
the  cruel  taunts  he  could  think  of  as  farewell,  she  lost  her 
reason  and  was  placed  in  a  public  lunatic  asylum. 

Trevanion  stirred  uneasily  in  the  midst  of  his  musings. 
It  was  only  then  when  madness  had  taken  possession  of 
Florrie's  brain  that  he  had  really  learned  what  fear  was! 
For  years  he  had  been  haunted  by  the  idea  that  she  might 
escape  from  restraint  and  seek  him  out  and  murder  him. 
One  read  of  such  things.  And  they  actually  had  occurred, 
of  course.  No  sleuth  hound  on  the  track  was  more  cunning 
than  the  warped  mind  of  the  sorely  wronged.  And  he  could 
not  deny  that  she  was  one  of  these. 

He  had,  through  this  very  fear,  instituted  secret  in- 
quiries and,  only  during  the  last  few  months,  in  consequence 
of  this,  discovered  that  Mrs.  Dorgan  had  been  discharged 
as  once  more  sane. 

To  know  that  the  woman  he  had  so  deeply  injured  was 
really  now  at  large  came  not  as  a  relief,  but  as  a  severe 
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blow.  What  might  she  not  tell,  what  might  she  not  do? 
From  the  moment  he  had  obtained  the  disquieting  informa- 
tion, all  his  wits  had  been  on  the  alert. 

Suspicion  kept  growing  like  an  evil  weed  in  his  heart, 
until  even  the  most  helpless,  half-witted  creature  that  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  come  within  his  sight  ran  a  risk  of 
being  mercilessly  treated. 

Hence  the  cruelty  experienced  by  the  afflicted  child  in 
defence  of  whom  Mrs.  Trevanion  had,  in  desperation,  lifted 
up  her  voice. 

She  (Florrie)  was  somewhere  about,  "up  to  tricks"  that 
boded  him  no  good,  he  thought  gloomily.  If  he  could  only 
come  upon  her  at  them!  He  shivered  like  a  woman  ere 
the  thought  could  complete  itself;  for  he  was  not  all  bad. 

And  then  there  arose  an  inarticulate  cry  from  a  soul 
not  accustomed  to  praying — a  cry  for  help  against  himself 
and  the  devil,  if  he  should  chance  to  come  across  her,  and 
be  tempted  to  wreak  murderous  violence  upon  her  in  his 
fear,  and  in  his  certainty  that  she,  or  emissaries  of  hers, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  take  his  son  Mark's 
life. 

The  night  air  was  growing  very  cold.  He  must  close 
the  window  and  return  to  his  books  and  papers. 

He  was  about  to  do  this  when  he  saw,  standing  right  in 
the  centre  of  a  wide,  moonlit  space,  exactly  opposite  where 
he  stood,  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman  whose  raiment  seemed 
to  grow  whiter  and  whiter  as  his  eyes  dilated  in  instinctive 
apprehension. 

She  was  looking  towards  the  window  as  if  she  saw 
him  looking  down. 

Her  long  hair  was  streaming  in  the  breeze,  newly-risen, 
which  had  caused  him  to  feel  cold. 

With  fascinated  gaze  he  stood,  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot. 
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And  when  she  began  to  come  closer  to  the  house  and 
stood  still,  shaking  back  her  unbound  tresses  and  gazing  up 
at  him  again,  he  could  not  have  called  out  if  he  would.  For 
the  clear  rays  of  the  moon  showed  him  Florrie  Dorgan's 
unforgotten  face,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  wildly  in  his 
throat. 

Was  she  dead,  after  all,  and  had  her  spirit  come  to  call 
him  away,  and  to  bear  witness  against  him  where  Justice 
at  last  is  meted  out  to  one  and  all? 

Again  his  soul  made  an  effort  to  reach  the  seat  of 
Divine  clemency — "God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner!  God 
be  merciful — to  me — a  sinner !" 

There  was  a  roaring  in  his  own  ears.  But  his  eyes  yet 
were  filled  with  seeing. 

Up,  in  one  wild  gesture,  went  the  long,  thin  arms  of 
the  woman  in  the  moonlight. 

Poor,  brain-distraught  creature,  she  did  not  know  he 
was  at  the  window.  Had  she  been  out  on  the  bush  tracks 
she  loved,  she  would  have  made  the  self-same  despairing 
gesture,  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 

But  to  the  man  who  was  watching  her  so  intently  the 
outflung  arms  were  a  denunciation  against  which,  on  earth, 
he  could  never  raise  protest  more. 

Ere  they  had  fallen  inertly  to  her  sides  he  had,  stagger- 
ing, sunk  to  the  floor,  never  to  rise  of  his  own  volition  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"DE  MORTUIS  NIL  NISI  BONUM." 

It  was  at  "Raphoe"  she  died !  Poor  erring,  maddened 
victim  of  man's  fickleness  and  cruelty  that  she  was,  it  was 
vouchsafed  to  her  at  the  last  to  return  again  to  sanity,  to 
hear  her  husband's  broken  words  of  forgiveness  in  her  ears, 
to  eagerly  turn  to  the  priest  of  God  whom  he  brought  to 
her  bedside  and  make,  with  his  aid,  a  general  confession, 
and  receive  with  deepest  humility  and  contrition  the  Divine 
Tokens  of  Christ's  boundless  pity  and  love  for  the  penitent 
sinner. 

Anne  had  found  her  at  dawn  where  she  had  fallen  after 
wandering  from  the  Tower  House  grounds  through  paddock 
after  paddock,  following,  for  once,  all  patches  of  cultivated 
land,  stumbling,  fainting,  rousing  up  again  to  still  press  on ; 
until  at  length  what  little  remaining  strength  she  had  left 
had  entirely  deserted  her  and  every  breath  she  was  drawing 
was  like  a  knife-thrust  in  chest  and  side. 

Anne  had  aroused  Con,  who  had  soon  hastened  to  her 
aid;  but,  although  it  was  in  his  arms  that  Florrie  Dorgan 
was  carried  into  the  house,  he  had  not  then  recognised  the 
identity  of  his  dew-drenched  burden. 

To  him,  as  to  Anne,  she  was  just  some  stranger  who 
had  most  probably  lost  her  way  and  travelled  round  and 
round  in  a  ring  despairingly  till  the  cold  had  gripped  her 
and  laid  her  low. 

Anne's  kindly  ministrations  having  only  shown  how 
grave  was  the  woman's  condition  after  exposure  to  the 
chilliness  of  the  night  on  the  wet  grass,  Con  had  ridden  for 
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the  nearest  doctor,  who,  on  arrival,  had  pronounced  the  case 
a  hopeless  one.  "The  woman  is  in  for  double  pneumonia, 
and  is  likely  to  die  on  your  hands.  I  can  make  immediate 
arrangements  to  have  her  removed  to  the  district  hospital." 

But  Anne,  who  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  medical  skill, 
except  for  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease  ("for  they'd  have  to 
know  something,  surely,  after  all  the  good  money  spent 
upon  thim !")  refused  to  look  upon  the  worst  side  of  things, 
or  to  have  the  sufferer  running  further  risk  by  removal, 
and  doggedly  set  herself  to  the  thrusting  aside  of  the  great 
Reaper  with  "his  sickle  keen." 

"The  master  knows  I  can  nurse  with  the  best,"  she  said. 
"And  he  wouldn't  turn  even  a  sick  dog  out  o'  doors." 

In  her  earnest  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  sad  human 
wreck  that  Providence  had  placed  in  her  care,  Anne  forgot 
other  troubles,  and  expended  much  of  her  really  warm 
motherliness  of  heart  upon  the  poor  suffering  creature, 
nursing  her  with  the  most  devoted  care. 

It  was  during  the  night  hours  while  she  had  perforce 
to  listen  to  the  delirious  utterances  of  her  patient,  that  her 
natural  astuteness  pieced  together  facts  so  unexpected  in 
their  revelation  that  their  gradual  untangling  had  turned 
her  cold  with  horror. 

She  had  discovered  earlier  that  the  present  occupant 
of  her  bed  was  "Mrs.  Vickery,"  who  had  been  supposed 
to  be  well  enough  recovered  after  illness  to  be  left  alone 
in  her  room  at  dusk,  at  the  place  where  she  lodged,  but 
who  had,  unknown  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  household, 
got  up  and  "sleep-walked"  out  of  the  house  into  the  cold, 
moonlit  night. 

And  she  had,  about  the  same  time,  recognised  the 
wasted  features  as  those  of  the  "lady  agent"  that  had 
"prowled  about"  "Raphoe,"  bribing  the  still-unforgiven 
Kaffir,  the  dog  whose  bark  had  been  so  speedily  smothered 
in  biscuits. 
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When  Anne's  suspicions  had  almost  grown  to  be  cer- 
tainties, she  had  started  to  draw  Con  out  about  his  past ; 
and  as,  little  by  little,  he  imparted  to  her  now  one  item  of 
information,  now  another,  which  she  was  able  to  fit,  with 
some  chance  of  probability,  into  the  chain  of  evidence,  her 
active  intelligence  was  rapidly  forming,  the  conviction  grew 
upon  her  that  the  woman  she  was  so  patiently  nursing  could 
be  none  other  than  Con  Dorgan's  wife. 

So  when,  at  last,  consciousness  returned  to  Mrs. 
Dorgan,  and  increasing  weakness  proved  that  her  own  brave 
fight  for  the  unfortunate  woman's  life  was,  indeed,  in  vain, 
she,  in  her  own  roundabout,  but  tactful  way,  broke  the  news 
to  the  bewildered  man ;  and,  when  he  had  composed  himself 
sufficiently  after  that  hour  of  anguish,  and  she  had,  to  some 
extent,  prepared  his  wife  for  "a  visit  from  a  friend,"  she 
it  was  who  led  him  anxiously  to  the  bed  whereon,  reposed 
(soon  to  be  still  for  ever)  the  worn-out  frame  of  the  woman 
who  had  never  known  how  to  prize  his  unselfish  and  faithful 
love  for  her. 

Then  she  had  stolen  away,  her  true  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears,  while  she  wondered  at  the  apparent  waste  of 
priceless  affection  in  this  sorrowful  world  of  ours,  and 
marvelled  more  at  man's  and  woman's  blindness  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  a  gift  beyond  all  earthly  riches. 

Her  sympathetic  heart  was  sore  for  Con;  she  felt  that 
but  the  barest  outline  of  the  story  of  his  life  had  been  made 
known  to  her ;  that  the  suffering  he  had  undergone  for  years, 
and  the  suffering  of  heart  and  mind  he  was  enduring  now, 
and  was  to  endure  thereafter,  could  never  be  gauged  by 
even  the  most  devoted  friend. 

"God  be  good  to  him,  God  be  good  to  him !"  she  prayed. 
"An'  may  the  holy  Mother  of  Sorrows  teach  him  what  to 
say  to  the  poor  creature  till  the  last!" 

The  last  had  not  been  long  in  coming.   On  the  following 
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day  Florence  Dorgan  had  died  peacefully  in  her  husband's 
arms,  knowing  not  that  the  spirit  of  Mark  Trevanion  had 
preceded  her  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 

Heart  disease  had  been  the  verdict  in  Trevanion's  case. 
Watson  had  found  the  body  and  had  broken  the  news  to 
Zilda  as  best  he  could.  Her  hardest  and  saddest  task  was 
breaking  it  to  her  mother,  whom  the  tidings  had  completely 
prostrated.  For,  as  is  often  the  result  under  such  sudden 
circumstances,  the  woman  who  has  had  to  bear  an  unjust 
share  of  a  husband's  harsher  moods,  is  the  truest  mourner 
when  bereaved  of  him  by  death. 

To  Zilda,  the  manner  of  her  father's  death  came  as  a 
relief  to  the  fears  that  had  been  of  late  besetting  her  spirit. 
At  least,  she  thought,  he  has  died  in  his  own  home,  and  not 
by  violence.  And  whatever  mysterious  shadows  had  hung 
about  his  personality  in  life,  they  had,  apparently,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  grave,  leaving  none  behind  to  disquiet  his 
family. 

And,  later  on,  when  it  came  out  that  a  woman  who  had 
recently  been  discharged  as  sane  from  a  mental  asylum,  but 
whose  mind  unfortunately  again  became  unhinged,  had  fired 
the  shots  which  had  so  nearly  cost  her  brother  and  Nan 
Hartigan  their  lives,  she  was  saved  from  realising  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  alone  saw  the  whole  in  the  merciless 
light  of  reason,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the  last  scene 
before  the  ringing  down  of  the  curtain.  And,  guessing 
much  intuitively,  her  own  bitter  pain  was  gradually  merged 
in  pity  for  the  broken  flower  of  womanhood  originally 
meant  to  bloom  in  peaceful  beauty  in  a  sheltered  home. 

One  afternoon  when  she  was  at  the  hillside  cemetery 
visiting  her  late  husband's  grave  unaccompanied,  she  thought 
of  that  other  grave  not  so  far  distant  from  the  spot  where 
she  had  just  arisen  from  her  knees,  and  decided  to  say  a 
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"De  Profundis"  beside  it,  too.  She  might  never  be  by 
herself  there  another  day!  Her  sons  and  daughters  scarcely 
let  her  out  of  their  sight  since  their  father's  death. 

Presently,  she  was  kneeling  by  the  mound,  which  al- 
ready showed  evidence  of  constant  care.  And  as  the  words 
of  the  grandly  beautiful  plea  left  her  lips  and  arose  to  God 
for  the  sinned  against  and  the  sinner,  the  pain  that  had 
dragged  at  her  heart  so  long  began  to  soften,  and  saving 
tears  fell  fast.  Such  tears  as  those  who  greatly  loved  her 
had  prayed  would  come — somewhere,  somehow. 

Such  tears  as  heal  and  strengthen  and  bring  back  sweet- 
ness and  light  where  rebellion  and  darkest  night  had  been. 

And  these  tears,  witnessed  by  unseen  human  eyes  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  angelic  host,  moved  also  a  heavier 
and  more  intolerable  load  of  pain  from  off  another  stricken 
heart. 

Con  had  come  into  the  silent  cemetery  unheard ;  and, 
when  he  saw  one  whom  he  thought  to  be  an  utter  stranger 
praying  by  the  grave  none  other  visited  but  himself  and 
Anne  (and  then  never  at  the  same  time),  he  drew  back 
behind  the  branches  of  a  wattle-tree  and  waited  for  the 
unwelcome,  unknown  person  to  arise  and  go. 

When  Mrs.  Trevanion  had  thrown  back  her  black 
flowing  veil  to  dry  her  tears,  he  had  seen  with  mingled 
feelings  of  astonishment,  awe  (and  a  deeper  feeling  still), 
that  it  was  the  widow  of  the  man  whose  identity  had  been 
made  known  to  him  too  late  by  Florrie  on  her  dying  bed. 

She  there,  of  all  women !  She,  whose  wrongs,  too, 
were  cruel.  She,  who  surely  knew  (else  she  would  not 
have  been  there)  the  whole  wretched,  sordid  story,  but  to 
whom  was  given  so  much  of  the  grace  of  God  that  she 
could  forgive,  weeping  beside  the  Magdalene  that  had  kissed 
with  repentant  tears  the  Feet  of  the  All-Merciful  Christ. 

His  own  tears  fell,  with  the  dreadful  slowness,  at  first, 
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of  the  tears  of  a  man  into  whose  heart  has  entered  deep 
the  sword  of  keenest  sorrow — but  afterwards  more  freely, 
with  the  same  healing  power  vouchsafed  to  her  he  watched 
with  reverent  admiration  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

And  words  that  he  had  once  heard  sung  came  back  to 
memory,  cheering  and  upholding  him : — 

"God  keep  thy  feet  from  falling; 

Yet,  if  thou  stumble  sore, 
Rise  up  and  take  thy  staff  again, 
To  journey  on  once  more." 

At  his  own  request,  Andrew  Hartigan  drove  Dan 
McGrath  "straight  home"  when  he  was  released.  Dan  was 
in  no  mood  for  feasts  otherwhere ;  and  both  men  had  much 
to  say  to  each  other  which  was  best  said  out  m  the  open 
without  any  other  companionship  but  Nature's. 

Dan  listened  in  silence  while  Andy  told  him  the  whole 
story,  even  to  the  private  announcement,  that  week,  of 
Nan's  engagement  to  Mark  Trevanion  of  Tower  House. 

And  if  the  latter  piece  of  information  hurt  Andy  in 
the  telling  and  Dan  in  the  hearing,  only  the  instinct  of  either 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  fact. 

As  soon  as  Hartigan  had  got  through  all  subject  matter 
relating  to  his  daughter,  he  put  up  a  strong  plea  for  Con. 
But  Anne  had  been  before  him  there,  having  in  her  own 
inimitable  way  written  a  lengthy  espistle  to  "the  master," 
telling  him  every  detail  of  the  finding  of  Florence  Dorgan 
and  "the  slipping  away,  so  quiet-like  at  the  end."  Nor  had 
she  forgotten  to  state  in  a  half -page  "postscript"  that  Con 
was  "well  off  the  drink  now  an'  taking  to  gruel  o'  nights, 
with  a  little  splodge  of  fresh  butter  in  it." 

But  he  was  "hungerin'  more  for  the  sound  o'  the  wheels 
that  would  bring  the  master  home." 

"I  bear  no  one  any  animosity,"  said  Dan,  at  length. 
"As  long  as  Dorgan  behaves  himself  he  is  welcome  to  stick 
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to  his  old  billet.  The  place  would  scarcely  be  the  same  to 
me  now  if  he  and  Anne  were  out  of  it.  Bachelor  Castle 
'tis  likely  to  be  from  this  day  forward,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  an'  none  a  brick  the  worse  for  that,  either,  say  I, 
with  a  little  more  sense  knocked  into  me  since  I  saw  it  last." 

And  he  looked  with  affectionate  eyes  at  the  green  fields 
now  coming  into  view  of  cosily-built  "Raphoe." 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  Anne  and  Con  weren't 
mated  nigh  two-score  years  ago,"  said  Andrew.  I  wonder 
now  would  it  be  too  late,  come  Christmas,  to  get  them  on 
to  the  matrimonial  track?" 

"  'Twould,"  answered  Dan  promptly.  "Con  and  Anne 
are  happier  as  they  are — and,  maybe,  so  am  I." 
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CHATER  XXX. 
OF  BRIDES  AND  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"Sure,  'tis  good  to  hear  the  sound  o'  wedding-bells  after 
all  the  sorrowful  keenin'  that's  been  going  on  this  many 
a  week  past,"  Anne  was  saying  to  the  Widow  Clancy,  as 
both  went  to  and  fro  carrying  out  their  respective  duties 
in  the  McGrath  kitchen. 

Anne  was  having  a  general  "redd  up"  after  all  the 
exciting  events  which  had  upset  so  thoroughly  the  even 
tenor  of  her  household  way. 

"It's  a  power  of  presents  pretty  Nan  Hartigan  is 
getting,  an'  she  looking  the  picture  o'  health  an'  beauty 
again,  bless  her  brave  little  heart.  Tis  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes  to  see  thim  two  together,  like  a  pair  of  handsome 
ornaments  on  a  drawing-room  mantelpiece.  An'  'tis  cheer- 
ing to  the  hearts  o'  the  old  couple  to  see  the  fuss  the  sisters 
of  himself  do  be  making  over  the  girl,  after  being  standing 
off  from  everybody  so  long." 

"Mrs.  Andy  Hartigan  isn't  what  I'd  call  old,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Clancy.  "She'll  give  him  a  good  many  bustlin'  years 
yet,  please  goodness." 

"Well,  she'd  have  been  a  dale  older  if  she'd  been  the 
girleen's  mother,  wouldn't  she?  An'  the  snow's  beginnin' 
to  fall  now  on  the  father's  head,  although  the  eye  of  him 
is  as  blue  yet  as  the  lakes  of  his  own  county  at  home. 
Isha,  isn't  it  old  we  can  all  call  ourselves,  once  the  skip 
has  gone  out  of  our  feet  an'  our  hearts?  Answer  me  that, 
Ellen  Clancy." 
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"Faith,  the  skip's  takin'  long  to  get  out  of  your  own 
feet,  Anne  Moroney !  Why,  woman  alive,  you  get  more 
work  into  a  day  than  do  ten  more  with  far  less  years  to 
carry.  You're  the  sort  that  never  gets  older,  an'  that  I 
stick  to." 

"  Tis  only  because  I'm  Irish  through  an'  through,  I'd 
have  ye  know,  thin.  Time  can  bend  our  backs,  Ellen,  we 
Irish,  but  he  can't  break  our  spirit.  An'  he  can  draw 
his  pothooks  all  over  the  face  of  us,  but  he  can't  wrinkle 
up  the  heart  of  us.  That's  the  grand  secret  that  is  ours 
from  the  moment  strange  an'  ugly  feet  trod  our  sod." 

"Hear,  hear,  Anne!"  said  Con's  voice  from  the  door- 
way. "But  have  ye  got  a  bite  or  two  ready  for  a  hungry 
man  that's  got  a  liver  as  well  as  a  heart,  an'  both  of  thim 
Irish,  too?" 

"I  have,"  replied  Anne.  "  'Tis  'ating  the  master  out 
of  house  an'  home  he  is,  Mrs.  Clancy,  since  the  glad  day 
he  got  back  to  us.  A  meal  for  a  prizefighter  is  what  he 
likes  set  down  before  him  now — an'  he  pickin'  an'  peckin' 
before  that  at  the  good  victuals  me  own  two  hands  cooked 
for  him,  an'  never  a  cold  plate  to  spoil  thim." 

As  Con  seated  himself  at  the  kitchen  table,  with  an 
attempt  at  one  of  his  old  jokes,  the  two  women  exchanged 
glances  over  the  head  whereon  the  "snow"  was  lying  so 
thickly  that  the  eyes  under  the  broad  forehead  gleamed 
strangely  bright  whenever  he  looked  up  suddenly  into  any- 
one's face. 

There  was  still  much  of  the  old  Con  left,  to  outward 
appearance;  but  the  new  Con,  gentler,  dreamier,  living  now 
not  in  the  sorrows  of  the  past,  but  looking  ahead  to  the 
only  true  life  hereafter,  was  to  gradually  take  the  lead. 

Master  and  man  now  understood  each  other  thoroughly. 
One  sacred  hour  of  intimate  conversation  between  them,  on 
McGrath's  return,  had  accomplished  that;  and  never  more 
would  they  be  separated. 
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Mark  Trevanion  married  pretty  Nan  Hartigan  immedi- 
ately he  was  restored  to  health,  and,  to  quote  our  old  friend 
Anne,  "  'twas  a  great  wedding  entirely,  with  the  bride  like  a 
blush-rose,  so  sweet  an'  fair,  in  her  grand  wedding  gown 
all  white  an'  glittering,  with  the  beautiful  Limerick  lace 
over  all,  an'  the  weeshy,  white-shod  feet  of  her  like  two 
doves  side  by  side  on  the  floor. 

"  'Twas  no  big  splother  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  she 
carried  at  all,  but  the  ivory  prayer-book,  with  its  mother- 
o'-pearl  cross,  given  her  by  the  master  himself.  An'  the 
Nuptial  Mass  was  never  a  word  too  long  for  us  that  did 
be  feastin'  our  eyes  on  the  picture  of  himself  an'  herself 
that  God  was  joining  together  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, wid  never  a  wan  to  raise  a  cruel  voice  agin  it." 

Isolde  and  Dermot  Hastings  met  again  at  the  wedding ; 
and,  although  many  a  pang  of  heart  was  Dermot's  to  bear 
that  day,  he  could  not  look  at  Isolde  in  her  silken  bridal  attire 
without  recalling  well-known  lines  from  the  works  of  his 
favourite  poet,  so  aptly  did  they  fit  her  radiant  presence 
there : — 

"And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by  side, 
Love  lighted  down  between  them  full  of  glee, 
And  over  his  left  shoulder  laughed  at  thee, 
'O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bride'." 

They  were  to  meet  again,  and  yet  again,  as  if  some  match- 
maker's spell  had  been  laid  upon  them  long  ere  they  had 
first  seen  each  other's  face. 

Once  the  Trevanion  brothers  were  free  to  leave  the 
Towers  and  go  as  far  afield  as  they  pleased,  to  live  their 
own  lives  in  the  way  that  pleased  them  best,  Isolde  and 
Zilda  occasionally  sought  change  of  scene  and  people,  and 
a  bond  of  friendship  having  sprung  up  between  them  and 
Mrs.  Hastings,  who  proved  to  be  a  bosom  friend  of  one 
of  the  relatives  on  their  mother's  side  of  the  family,  the 
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two  girls  were  frequently  at  Dermot's  home,  one  or  other 
staying  at  intervals  over  the  week-end. 

So  eventually  the  hour  came  when  the  happy  brides- 
maid of  pretty  Nan  Hartigan  became  the  happy  bride  of 
Dermot  Hastings,  and  Zilda  was  left  forlorn,  to  get  what 
consolation  she  could  for  being  practically  sisterless. 

However,  that  practical  young  lady  soon  busied  herself 
in  improving  Tower  House  and  its  grounds  and  stables. 

Through  one  or  two  buying  and  selling  transactions 
over  horses,  she  became  acquainted  with  Daniel  McGrath, 
who  also  had  thrown  himself  into  harder  work  than  ever, 
with  the  grim  determination  of  finding  his  own  share  of 
earthly  happiness  in  his  beloved  "Raphoe." 

Zilda,  who  was  a  woman  of  discernment,  found  some- 
thing in  the  man's  strong,  earnest  nature  which  irresistibly 
attracted  her;  his  plain,  honest  manner,  that  scorned  the 
polish  of  polite  pretence  when  any  apparent  want  of  straight- 
forwardness was  shown  by  her  agents,  pleased  her  and 
won  her  respect.  And  his  intelligent  interest  in  the  ideas 
she  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land  left  to  her,  by  her  late  father  gratified  and  encouraged 
her  in  the  hard  row  she  was  obliged  to  hoe  in  her  own  and 
her  mother's  interests,  while  her  absent  brothers  were  reck- 
lessly spending  the  money  that  had  been  flung  into  their 
hands  at  last. 

He  was  clear-headed  and  thorough,  and  had  little  to 
say;  but  whatever  he  did  say  had  something  worth  acting 
upon  in  it. 

"I  like  the  man,"  she  said  to  her  mother,  "and  if  he 
has  to  come  here  on  business  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to 
my  seeking  his  advice  on  matters  appertaining  to  our  joint 
interests  ?" 

"I  certainly  shall  not,"  Mrs.  Trevanion  had  replied. 
"The  counsel  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  his  own 
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property  blossom  like  the  rose  will  be  of  genuine  benefit 
to  us  at  present." 

Zilda's  vigour  was  having  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  estate,  which,  through  her  judicious  adminis- 
tration, was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  the  family's  landed  estates. 

Dan  himself,  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  girl's 
sterling  qualities  and  abilities,  could  not  but  admire  them, 
although  the  old  prejudice  against  a  Trevanion  was  slow 
to  die  in  his  nature. 

And,  in  time,  further  acquaintance  with  her  showed 
him  that  she  shared  many  of  his  own  deep-rooted  opinions 
upon  the  politics  and  labour  conditions  of  the  day. 

Hence,  business  over,  the  two  often  spent  a  pleasant 
extra  half-hour  exchanging  their  ideas  in  their  own  uncom- 
promising way.  After  which,  Zilda,  entering  the  house 
again,  might  often  have  been  caught  musing  on  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  certain  pair  of  earnest  brown  eyes  that,  candid 
themselves,  compelled  by  their  very  gaze,  truth  of  the 
clearest  from  others. 

Isolde's  idea  of  a  "knife  and  fork"  man  at  such  times 
called  forth  an  amused  smile  or  two.  "McGrath  could  hold 
his  own  with  the  best  of  them,"  thought  Zilda,  with  a 
quickening  heart  and  pulse.  She  felt  (and  the  thought 
gave  her  intense  pleasure)  that  Dan  liked  her  even  better 
than  he  knew. 

"He  needs  companionship,  comradeship,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  is  a  bachelor  from  choice,  not  by  nature.  A 
man  of  his  stamp  would  value  love  beyond  all  other  things, 
provided  that  he  was  certain  it  was  the  genuine  article." 

And  her  woman's  instinct  guessed  correctly.  Dan  was 
very  lonely  in  Bachelor  Castle !  In  his  breast  there  was  still 
the  human  yearning  for  human  love.  But  he  now  never 
expected  to  win  it  from  any  woman,  least  of  all  from  one 
above  him  socially. 
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He  had  loved  love  itself  more  than  Nan  Hartigan 
Trevanion.  And  he  still  loved  love  itself  as  strongly  as 
ever. 

One  evening  just  at  dusk  he  was  standing  beside  Zilda 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Tower  House  grounds,  where  she 
contemplated  making  some  change  in  the  old-fashioned 
fences  and  gates,  and  giving  a  more  modern  look  to  the 
spot,  when  the  pause  came  between  their  businesslike  speech 
that  is  often  so  hard  to  bridge  even  with  commonplaces. 

The  air  was  very  still.  The  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
were  the  sleepy  twitterings  of  birds  in  their  nests.  Man 
and  woman  stood  together,  each  thinking  of  the  tender 
peacefulness  of  the  scene,  and  feeling  loth  to  make  the 
necessary  move  onward  to  their  respective  firesides. 

At  length  Dan  held  out  his  hand  to  say  good-bye,  but 
somehow,  in  the  gloaming,  missed  Zilda's  for  a  moment, 
yet,  knowing  she  had  held  it  out,  groped  for  it  and  gripped 
her  arm  by  mistake. 

Zilda  laughed — a  soft,  amused  laugh — and  drew  nearer 
to  him  while  freeing  her  arm.  "We  have  talked  longer  than 
we  thought,"  she  said.  "Your  good  old  housekeeper  will 
be  setting  out  to  look  for  you !" 

"Most  likely!"  he  smiled.  "I  am  in  for  a  tongue- 
thrashing,  no  doubt." 

Suddenly  the  thought  came  to  Dan  how  pleasantly  life 
might  be  passed  in  company  with  one  who  fitted  in  so  well 
with  his  every  mood  as  this  tall  girl  beside  him. 

He  put  his  hand  again  on  her  arm,  this  time  with  a 
pleading  pressure,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  find 
a  word  to  say. 

Zilda  waited  a  moment  or  two  for  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  then,  as  it  did  not  come,  she  herself  breathed  almost 
inaudibly,  "Yes,  what  is  it?" 

Nearer  she  was  drawn,  and  nearer;  then,  turning  her 
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face  towards  him  very  gently  with  his  free  hand,  the  soul 
of  Daniel  McGrath,  in  the  half-light,  sought  to  see  in  her 
beautiful,  expressive  eyes  if  the  eternal  kinship  was  there 
declared  which  binds  true  lover  to  true  lover  for  Love' 
great  Evermore. 

"You  care?  You  really  care!"  he  whispered  wonder- 
ingly. 

"I  care — if  you  'really  care',"  was  whispered  back. 

And  neither  heeded  the  clang  of  the  dinner  bell  echoing 
through  the  grounds.  The  stars  were  coming  out. 

So  "Raphoe"  welcomed  at  last  the  mistress  it  had 
patiently  waited  for,  for  years  ! 

Anne  Moroney  and  Con  Dorgan  were  assured  by  "him- 
self" on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  that  nothing  would  be 
permitted  to  affect  the  permanence  of  their  privileged 
positions.  They  should  retain  them  as  long  as  he  was  alive. 

"And  after  that  you'll  find  you  aren't  forgotten — I've 
set  you  down  in  black  and  white  in  my  solicitor's  office." 
And  he  smiled  the  rare,  heart-warm  smile  his  faithful 
servitors  loved. 

"As  if,"  Anne  afterwards  remarked  to  Con — "as  if 
our  old  bones  were  bound  to  keep  on  cracking  forever, 
while  his,  the  good  master's,  were  all  turned  to  dust.  What 
sort  of  a  tune  at  all  does  himself  think  they'd  be  playing 
at  that  time?" 

"  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home.'    Good-night !"  said  Con. 
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